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With  the  publication  of  these  two  vol-  concerning  one  of  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
umes  Mr.  Motley  has  brought  to  a  close  history  of  Euroi)ean  peoples,  who  has  com- 
a  series  of  most  meritorious  intellectual  .  piled  from  original  documents,  and,  as  it 
labors.  *  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub-  may  fairly  be  said  in  view  of  the  general 
ic,’  ‘The  History  of  the  United  Nether-  public,  for  the  first  time,  an  important  and 
lands  from  1584  to  1609,’  ‘The  Life  and  entertaining  and  very  instructive  chj^ter 
Death  of  John  of  Bameveld,’  form  a  fine  in  universal  history, 
and  continuous  story,  of  which  the  writer  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an 
and  the  nation  celebrated  by  him  have  experienced  diplomatist,  Mr.  Motley  was 
equal  reason  to  be  proud;  a  narrative  by  sympathy  and  training  alike  fitted  to 
which  will  remain  a  prominent  ornament  be  the  historian  of  ‘  the  United  Provinces.’ 
of  American  genius,  while  it  has  perma-  The  zest  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
nently  enriched  English  literature  on  this  identifies  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ne- 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan-  therlanders  give  a  genuine  and  solid  value 
tic.  We  congratulate  warmly  the  indefa-  to  his  compositions ;  they  are  a  constant 
tigable  man  of  letters  from  beyond  the  stimulus  to  his  industry  and  love  of  re¬ 
seas,  who  has  ransacked  the  archives  of  search;  they  spur  him  on,  as  he  rum- 
the  Hague,  Brussels,  and  London,  who  mages  among  ‘State-papers  or  deciphers 
has  come  to  rank  as  the  greatest  authority  the  unprinted  letters,  ‘  in  handwriting  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  that  ever  existed  ’  (vol.  i. 
p.  ix.),  from  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had 
to  win  the  materials  for  his  last  book. 
Again,  his  own  life  as  a  servant  of  the 
State  has  implanted  in  him  tastes  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  had  encourage- 
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merit  from  him.  nature  he  is  fondest 
of  swift  political  and  military  action.  A 
statesman  by  profession,  he  has  dared  to 
dedicate  nearly  800  pages  to  the  last  nine 
years  of  John  of  Bameveld’s  life;  and 
neither  for  ourselves  as  critics,  nor  on  the 
part  of  his  larger  audience,  are  we  in  the 
least,  on  this  account,  disposed  to  grumble 
at  him. 

American  historians  turn  generally  with 
a  strong  appetite  to  the  history  of  Spain, 
and  next  in  order  to  those  old  Spanish 
territories  in  the  Low  Countries  where 
they  find  so  early  the  name  of  ‘  the  Re¬ 
public.’  So  Washington  Irving,  Prescott, 
Ticknor,  and  quite  recently,  beside  Mr. 
Motley,  Mr.  Kirk,  the  historian  of  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  Mr.  Motley’s  period,  the  biograr 
pher  of  Charles  the  Bold.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  the  New  Western 
World,  the  Burgundian- Habsburg  dynasty 
occupied  a  place  not  very  unlike  that  oc- 
cupi^  by  the  Roman  Caesars  when  the 
history  of  Western  Europe  began.  This 
has  been  felt  by  American  historians,  as  a 
rule ;  it  has  been  felt,  for  instance,  by  both 
Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley.  It  has 
affected,  with  characteristic  difference,  the 
imagination  of  each  of  these  two  writers. 
It  gave  a  lofty  and  dignified  charm  to  Mr. 
Prescott’s  style  and  historical  fancy. 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Diocletian,  all 
seemed  to  enter  as  indirect  memories  into 
Mr.  Prescott’s  view  of  Charles  V.  Mr. 
Motley’s  clever  sketch  of  Charles  V.  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  burlesque;  and  from 
his  grotesque  caricature  of  Philip  II.  few 
of  the  combined  vices  of  Tiberius,  Clau- 
diul,  and  Domitian  are  absent.  He  at 
times  flings  about  his  pen  as  if  it  were  the 
brush  of  some  angry  Dutch  painter  turning 
from  studies  of  coarse  village  interiors  and 
herds  of  cattle,  stung  by  his  country’s 
wrongs  to  piortray  and  to  gibbet  the  beast 
and  savage  under  the  purple  and  the 
crown.  For,  with  Mr.  Motley,  every  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  trait,  in  almost  everyone 
w'ho  has  the  unhappiness  to  wield  sove-. 
reign  power,  becomes  monstrous  and  de¬ 
formed.  There  never  was  a  dwarf  Laurin 
or  a  sprite  Riibezahl,  an  elf-king  or  gnome- 
king,  so  despicable  or  distorted  as  Philip 
of  Spain  in  Mr.  Motley’s  pages,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  as  James  of  England  and 
Scotland.  For  an  out-and-out  enthusiast 
for  democratic  institutions,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  commend  us*  to  Mr.  Motley. 
We  would  venture,  in  a  whisper,  to  remind 
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him  that  both  the  Hague  and  Brussels, 
not  to  speak  of  London,  are  seats  of 
monarchies,  and  that,  notwithstanding,  or 
rather  because  of,  all  their  past,  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted,  the 
Dutch,  Belgians,  and  English — poor,  be¬ 
nighted  beings  that  they  are — must  be 
said  to  be  on  the  whole  well  contented  to 
have  it  so.  A  European  reader  would  be 
irritated,  if  he  were  not  still  more  amused, 
at  the  perpetual  cry  of  ‘  Democracy  for 
ever.’  VVe  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
which  invites  an  Englishman,  a  little  rest¬ 
ive  under  Mr.  Motley’s  lash,  to  extract  a 
passage,  which  with  very  slight  alterations 
— not  very  warily  Mr.  Motley  himself  in¬ 
serts  the  allusion  which  suggests  them — 
might  surely  describe  not  only  the  Europe 
of  Rudolf  11.  and  Ferdinand  II. 

‘The  Holy  Empire,  which  so  ingeniously 
combined  the  worst  characteristics  of  des¬ 
potism  and  republicanism,  kept  all  Germany 
and  half  Europe  in  the  turmoil  of  a  perpetual 
presidential  election.  A  theatre  where  tri¬ 
vial  personages  and  graceless  actors  perform¬ 
ed  a  tragi<omcdy  of  mingled  foil}’,  intrigue, 
and  crime,  and  where  earnestness  and  vigour 
were  destined  to  be  constantly  baffled,  now  of¬ 
fered  the  principal  stage  for  the  entertainment 
and  excitemen  tof  Christendom.’ — Vol.i .  p.  ii. 

With  regard  to  English  foreign  policy 
during  the  times  of  which  he  has  written, 
we  give  up  argument  with  Mr.  Motley, 
for  if  we  commenced  upon  this  topic,  we 
know  not  when  we  should  end.  Quite 
briefly  :  we  do  not  agree  with  his  estimate 
of  James  the  First  and  his  policy,  much 
less  do  we  agree  with  his  estimate  of 
Elizabeth ;  we  should  be  prepared,  were 
there  any  necessity,  to  defend  at  length 
English  policy  towards  the  Netherlands — 
that  it  was  tardy,  cautious,  now  and  then 
even  foolish  and  mistaken,  we  admit ;  we 
also  assert,  that  it  was  generally  and  ulti¬ 
mately  successful  and  beneficent;  were 
there  need  of  proof,  we  should  refer  to  the 
history  of  Holland  and  England — always 
remembering  who  were  then  the  foes'of 
both  countries — in,  amongst  others,  the 
concluding  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Sometimes  we  have  felt  surprise 
and  mortification  that  America,  possessing 
such  promising  historical  scholars,  should 
have  turned  her  back  so  entirely  on  Eng¬ 
lish  history — we  do  not  forget  some  most 
admirable  chapters  on  English  history  in 
Mr.  Kirk’s  book — but  with  some  of  Mr. 
Motley’s  observations  in  our  mind,  we  con¬ 
fess,  for  the  moment,  to  feeling  every  in- 
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clination  to  be  gratefully  acquiescent  in 
the  decrees  which  have  ruled  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  heretofore  under  the  merciful  Fates. 

To  pass  on.  Mr.  Motley’s  rough,  stur¬ 
dy,  but  highly  picturesque  English  is  re¬ 
markably  adapted  to  his  subject.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  one  might  quarrel  with 
a  faintly  ‘  Batavian '  phrase  or  term.  Such 
a  word  as  ‘  disreputation  ’  (i.  p.  320,  and 
ii.  p.  241)  grates  rather  on  the  ear.  The 
following  is  a  more  than  Batavian,  is  a 
Siamese  sentence : — 

‘The  consumm.'ite  soldier,  the  unrivalled 
statesman,  each  superior  in  his  sphere  to  any 
contemporary  rival,  tack  supplementing  the  other, 
and  making  up  together,  could  they  have  been  har~ 
monised,  a  double  head  such  as  no  political  organ¬ 
ism  then  existing  could  boast,  were  now  in  hope¬ 
less  antagonism  to  each  other.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
151-2. 

We  cannot  make  out  whether  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  means  us  to  see  a  superhuman  or  a  lu¬ 
dicrous  exhibition  of  crime  and  podagra, 
when,  in  one  long  sentence,  he  writes  of 
an  arch-offender,  ‘  Epemon,  the  true  mur¬ 
derer  of  Henry,’  that  he  ‘  trampled  on  courts 
of  justice  and  councils  of  ministers,’  that 
lie  ‘smothered  for  ever  the  process  of 
Ravaillac,’  ‘  and  that  he  strode  triumphantly 
over  friends  and  enemies  throughout  France^ 
although  so  crippled  by  the  gout  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk  up  stairs'  (Vol.  i.  p.  230.) 

But  ordinarily  Mr.  Motley’s  style,  if  not 
free  from  blemishes,  is  very  effective.  In- 
*  deed  we  could  not  easily  mention  another 
historian  who  possesses  so  fully  the  art  of 
bringing  the  actors  and  localities  of  the 
Past  back  into  reality  and  into  the  very 
presence  of  his  readers.  And  these  last 
two  volumes  have  all  the  excellence  in 
this  respect  of  their  predecessors.  The 
account,  to  cite  one  instance,  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  is  most  brilliant,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  tliink  neither  unjust  nor  un¬ 
sound.  Mr.  Motley  shines  particularly 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  startling  contra¬ 
dictions  and  exaggerations  in  character. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  mystery  of  Henry’s 
death  is  not  darkened  beyond  what  history 
demands  by  Mr.  Motley,  who  strikes  us  as 
too  credulous  of  the  wild  reports  that  flew 
about  close  to  the  event.  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  picture  is  full  of  truth  as  of  color. 
And  with  what  illustrious  historians  is  Mr. 
Motley  here  competing!  In  his  elabo¬ 
rate  likeness  of  Henry,  he  has  drawn  that 
complex  creature  in  every  mood  and  in 
all  lights.  How  masterly  is,  also,  this  lit- 
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tie  vignette,  sketched  in  a  couple  of 
strokes! 

‘  Strange  combination  of  the  hero,  the  war¬ 
rior,  the  voluptuary,  the  sage,  and  the  school¬ 
boy — it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  history  a  more  human,  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  a  more  provoking,  a  less  venerable  charac¬ 
ter.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  221-2. 

The  principal  fault  of  Mr.  Motley’s 
Dutch  histories,  with  which  we  are  impress¬ 
ed  more  than  ever  now  that  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  them  is  finished,  and  we  have  re¬ 
read  them  as  a  set  of  works  extending 
over  the  sixteenth  century — it  implies 
more  praise  to  him  as  a  Dutch,  than  de¬ 
traction  from  him  as  a  European,  histo¬ 
rian — lies  in  the  position  which  he  givf  s 
to  the  story  he  has  chosen  to  relate.  He 
writes  of  the  Low  Countries  as  though  in 
them  was  the  centre  of  interest  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  if  not  only  in  the 
history  of  military  affairs,  but  everywhere, 
in  Politics  and  TTiought,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  were  right  in  the  foreground,  starting 
and  proclaiming  the  prospectus  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  demur  to  this,  and  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  grounds  of  our  demurrer. 

We  propose  to  make  use  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  review  rapidly  the  situation 
and  the  perils  of  Christendom  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  shall 
try  to  trace  the  main  springs  to  such  lives 
as  that  of  Bameveld.  And  we  hope  that 
our  sketch  will  be  of  some  service  to  read¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  Motley’s  works,  even  though 
purposely  we  shall  only  rarely  and  inci¬ 
dentally  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  We  hope  that  we  may  enable 
them  to  connect  the  movement  and  the 
chiefs  concerning  whom  he  writes,  with 
wider  movements  and  heroes  of  even 
greater  originality  and  more  splendid 
parts.  In  this  sort  of  survey,  not  easily 
to  be  compressed  at  all  into  the  room  at 
our  disposal,  the  private  and  separate  for¬ 
tunes  of  any  single  individual  can  occupy 
our  attention  only  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
We  must  send  our  readers  to  Mr.  Motley’s 
last  book  for  tjie  history  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld,  which  deserves  their  affectionate 
and  studious  perusal.  A  word  or  two  we 
desire  to  devote  to  him,  and  this  the  more, 
since,  for  our  objects,  the  epoch  of  his 
later  life  will  not  require  such  ample  notice 
as  the  epoch  to  which  the  formation  of 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated 
belongs.  John  of  Bameveld  was  one  of 
the  pupils,  not  one  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
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age,  and  vet  the  stubborn  and  rugged 
force  of  the  Advocate  of  Holland  will 
leave  its  distindt  mark  on  the  tide  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  universal  revolutions. 

Seldom  have  a  prominent  politician’s 
life  and  character  corresponded  so  nearly 
with  the  extent  and  bias  of*  an  accurately 
limited  time  and  of  a  widely  diffused  sen¬ 
timent  His  chequered  and  protracted 
career  touches  at  their  extremities  the 
liihits  of  a  momentous  period.  His  birth 
took  place  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther ;  he  was  executed  a  few 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  His  biography  expands  na¬ 
turally  into  a  history  of  the  Netherlands 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  His  activity 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  publicist  accompanies 
through  every  stage  the  rebellion  of  the 
Unit^  Provinces,  and  their  transforma¬ 
tion  into  free  and  prosperous  states.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  of  his  pen, 
that  it  summarised,  that  it  often  directed 
and  overruled  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
business  throughout  the  several  leading 
kingdoms  of  Western  Europe,  during  days 
when  glorious  pages  in  English  and  French, 
as  well  as  in  Dutch,  annals  were  being  fill¬ 
ed  in.  Under  the  eye  of  princes  like  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Tudor,  William  the  Silent,  and 
Henri  Quatre,  there  were  assigned  to  no 
man  such  difficult  negotiations  and  such 
dangerous  missions  as  to  him :  nor  did 
any  man  recommend  himself  for  the  full¬ 
est  confidences  by  such  noble  proofs  of 
sagacity  and  integrity.  And  there  is  no 
event  which  p>oints  more  impressively  the 
growing  frowardness  of  impure  motives, 
the  lurking  strength  of  jealousy  and  vio¬ 
lence,  the  half-unconscious,  the  none  the 
less  wicked,  usurpations  of  military  and 
dynastic  ambition  than  the  trial  or,  to  use 
the  words  employed  long  ago  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  ‘the  judicial  murder’  of  John 
of  Bameveld.  That  grey  and  venerable 
head  fell  as  a  kind  of  signal  of  war.  An 
end  was  made  of  truce  and  prudence,  and 
to  the  contrivances  and  precautions  of 
cabinets. 

The  scaffold  which  was  erected  for  the 
13th  of  May,  1619,  on  the  Binnenhof  at 
the  Hague,  claims  to  be  commemorated 
beyond  many  ti  bloody  field  where  thou¬ 
sands  may  have  p>erished  in  a  p>altry  cause. 
'Fhe  words  of  a  score  of  synods  and  coun¬ 
cils,  in  defence  of  whose  prolix  decisions 
it  would  be  vain  to  tempt  philosopher  or 
patriot  to  risk  reputation  and  to  sacrifice 


life,  are  outweighed  by  a  few  broken  utter¬ 
ances,  in  which  the  staunch  old  steward 
of  constitutional  privilege,  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  he  had  served,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  divine  and  human  law  who 
had  doomed  him  to  the  block,  summed  up 
his  account  and  bade  farewell  to  the  re¬ 
public  :  ‘  Men,  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a 
traitor  to  the  country.  I  have  ever  acted 
uprightly  and  loyally.  .  .  .  Christ  shall  be 
my  guide.  ...  Be  quick  about  it.  Be 
quick.’  The  *  quick  ’  act  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  declared  how  much,  at  all  events 
for  a  while,  the  laborious  achievements  of 
statesmanship  were  despised  and  discredit¬ 
ed.  With  the  work  of  Bameveld,  much 
of  that  of  Sully  and  of  the  Cecils  might 
be  held  to  have  been  undone.  Worse  fu¬ 
ries  than  those  which  their  wisdom  had 
managed  to  quell,  or  at  least  to  restrain, 
were  to  be  let  loose.  What  were  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Low  Countries  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  devastation  about  to  over¬ 
whelm  Germany  and  the  adjacent  territo¬ 
ries!  Was  not  the  fiery  fame  of  Alva  and  his 
Spaniards  to  grow  almost  pale  beside  that 
of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  of  Banner  and 
Torstenson,  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Croats, 
and  the  whole  huge  mercenary  rabble, 
without  name  and  nearly  without  number, 
which  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  renewed  far  and  near  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  the  miseries  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  great  national  migra¬ 
tions  ! 

Charles  V.  ruled  for  thirty-six  years.  The 
year  1556  maybe  taken  as  historically  the 
central  year  of  the  century;  chronologi¬ 
cally  it  divides  it  into  two  fairly  equal 
halves.  That  is  the  date  when — one  year 
after  his  mother’s  death,  one  year  after  he 
had,  with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks, 
his  broken  frame  supported  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  young  William  of  Orange,  bidden 
farewell  to  the  Netherlands,  his  favorite 
provinces,  and  then,  warned  by  a  comet, 
had  (‘  Me  mea  fata  vocant,’  he  exclaimed) 
hurried  from  Brussels — the  last  great  Em¬ 
peror  entered  the  monastery  of  Juste. 
The  words  placed  in  his  mouth  in  Count 
von  Platen’s  poem,  suit  well  the  occasion  : — 

*  Nacht  ist’s,  und  StUrme  sausen  fflr  und  fOr, 

Hispanische  MOnche,  schliesst  mir  auf  die 
Thttr! 

Bereitet  mir,  was  euer  Haus  vermag, 

Ein  Ordenskleid  und  einen  Sarkophag  ! 
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Nun  bin  ich  vor  dem  Tod  den  Todten  gleich, 
Und  fair  in  TrUmmcrn,  wie  das  alte  Reich.’* 

He  had  been,  outwitted  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony ;  he  had  bden  foiled  by  the  French 
before  Metz ;  he  had  been  forced  to  grant 
equal  privileges  with  Catholic  to  Lutheran 
Electors,  Princes,  Estates;  he  had  been 
humbled  in  the  centre  of  his  patrimonial 
and  in  the  centre  of  his  imperial  power ; 
he  had  trembled  at  Innsbruck,  he  had 
yielded  at  Augsburg ;  he  had  sent  his  son 
Philip  beyond  the  seas,  bridegroom  to 
Aragonese  Mary,  now  at  last  the  Catholic 
Queen.  In  England  he  had  hoped  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  would 
renew  themselves,  his  family-tree  would 
strike  root  and  flower  again.  *  Philip  and 
Mary,’  cried  the  herald  at  the  wedding, 
‘King  and  Queen  of  England,  France, 
Naples,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland.’  But 
there  was  no  blessing  on  that  ‘  bloody  ’ 
reign,  there  came  no  heir  from  the  Spanish 
match.  And  if  Charles  looked  to  Rome, 
it  was  to  see  a  new  and  vigorous  Pope,  as 
Cardinal  Carafla,  the  bitterest  and  unre¬ 
conciled  enemy  of  his  house  and  piolicy :  a 
new  Pope,  he  was  elected  May  23rd, 
1555:  a  vigorous  Pope,  though  in  his 
eightieth  year,  who  remembered  the  free 
political  atmosphere  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  longed  to  breathe  it  again. 
‘  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and 
adder,’  Paul  IV.  used  to  mutter  to  himself 
over  the  thick,  black,  brimstone-flavored 
Neapolitan  wine,  of  which  he  was  fond, 
thinking  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  over¬ 
run  the  country  where  he  and  his  beverage 
were  native.  Charles  could  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  affairs  no  longer,  he  would  try  no 
more  to  sustain  the  universal  Church  and 
to  pacify  the  universal  State.  It  was  a  toil 
beyond  the  strength  of  a  man.  Later, 
just  before  his  death,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
‘  In  manus  tuas  tradidi  ecclesiam  tuam.’ 
Physical  weakness  had  told  on  him,  his 
personal  sins  oppressed  him,  he  was  trou¬ 
bled  how  to  make  his  own  peace  with 
God.  Care  was  taken  that  the  view  from 
his  rooms  should  be  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  the  convent  garden,  and  that  his  sleep- 


*  ‘  ’Tis  night,  and  the  storm  rages  more  and 
more, 

Ye  Spanish  monks,  open  to  me  the  door. 

And,  as  you  may  afford,  for  me  provide 
A  coffin,  and  your  order’s  garb  beside. 

So,  gathered  to  the  dead  while  I  suspire, 
I  fall  to  ruins  like  the  old  Empire.’ 


ing-chamber  should  be  placed  so  that  he 
might  follow  the  chapel  music  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  mass.  Yet  heresy  tracked  him 
into  his  last  asylum.  There  was  no  escape 
from  it.  And,  as  people  liked  to  relate 
whether  the  story  was  quite  true  or  not, 
the  hopelessness  of  his  task  among  men 
had  come  home  to  his  mind  most  as  he 
worked  among  mechanisms ;  he  had 
found  it  impossible  only  to  bring  two 
clocks  to  tick  in  unison. 

Charles  V.  might  turn  in  despair  from 
the  world,  but  the  hopes  which  had  ani¬ 
mated  Catholicism  and  Spain  at  the  dawn 
of  the  century  were  not  extinguished. 
And  Catholicism  and  Spain — though  not 
always  as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Habsburg  and  the  Papacy,  were  at  the 
middle  of  the  century  far  more  closely 
allied  than  at  the  beginning.  The  year  of 
Charles  V.’s  abdication  is  in  the  annals  of 
Catholicism  not  most  memorable  on 
account  of  that  event.  The  year  1556  is 
the  year  in  which  the  greatest  saint  of 
Spain — not  excepting  St.  Dominic,  the 
most  passionate  and  reverential  worshipper 
of  the  mystical  Church  ;  not  excepting  St. 
Francis — passed  away  from  earth,  leaving  a 
large  field  to  his  successors,  and  confident 
of  their  joyful  harvesting.  It  is  the  year 
in  which  died  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Order 
he  founded  has  always  retained  something 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniard 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Loyola  was 
bom  on  a  frontier,  and  nourished  in  the 
literature  and  scenery  of  battles.  Then, 
when  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
old,  for  his  conflict  with  the  world  and 
Satan  is  brought  by  his  panegyrists  into 
awful  proximity  with  that  of  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  whose  name — is  there  not  here  the 
pride  of  Spain  ? — is  borne  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  he  was  disabled,  fighting  against  the 
French  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  from  the 
further  profession  of  carnal  warfare.  On  his 
sick-bed,  reading  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  le¬ 
gends  of  the  mendicant  foundations,  he 
imagined  himself  called  according  to  the 
laws  of  a  celestial  chivalry  to  be  the  knight 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  old  wars  with 
the  Moors,  the  contrast  in  the  familiar  Span¬ 
ish  romances  between  Jerusalem  and  its 
king  and  his  legions  and  the  Soldan  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  colored  still  all  his  thought.  In  the 
spiritual  Exercises  there  is,  to  this  day, 
commended  to  the  Order  ‘  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus  under 
the  similitude  of  a  terrestrial  king  calling 
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out  his  subjects  to  the  strife.’  On  the  vigil 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation  and 
before  the  image  of  Mary  he  hung  up  his 
sword  and  took  his  palmer’s  staff  into  his 
hand ;  he  went  then  to  pray,  to  confess 
and  to  scourge  himself,  to  fast,  a  week  at  a 
dme,  to  Manresa,  and,  fitted  at  length  for 
the  journey,  he  passed  on  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  stay  there.  He 
was  not  permitted  on  his  return  to  Spain 
to  preach  without  further  acquaintance 
with  theology.  He  travelled  humbly  to 
Paris;  he  was  dull  at  grammar,  but  he 
had  visions  which  explained  the  mysteries 
of  the  sacraments  and  the  creeds.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  Jerusalem  was  still  the  idea  that 
governed  his  plans.  From  Paris  he  and 
a  few  friends  went  to  Venice;  a  quaint 
thread  they  twine  into  the  life  of  those 
capitals  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  Insupera¬ 
ble  difficulties  came  in  the  way  of  the 
voyage  to  Syria.  The  little  band  fared  on 
to  Rome,  the  object  before  it  continuing 
to  be  to  preach  to  Saracens  and  Indians. 
The  Pope  at  the  time  was  Paul  III.,  who 
took  no  step  of  importance  without  observ¬ 
ing  the  constellations  and  consulting  his 
astrologers.  One  would  like  to  know 
what  said  now  the  stars  and  the  sooth¬ 
sayers.  He  sanctioned  the  new  Order  in 
the  Bull,  ‘  Regimini  Militantis  Ecclesiae ;’ 
it  was  Spanish  in  its  military  organization, 
in  its  regimental  obedience ;  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  with  Ignatius  for  first  General, 
restricted  for  a  short  time  to  sixty  souls, 
bound  to  do  all  the  Pope’s  bidding,  to  go 
anywhere,  to  Turks,  heathens,  and  here¬ 
tics,  at  once,  unconditionally,  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  reward.  What  the  Tem¬ 
plars  had  been — with  such  modifications 
as  were  involved  in  the  times — the  Jesuits 
were  to  be.  The  verses  in  Solomon’s 
Song,  which  the  TeYnple  had  applied  to 
itself,  might  be  appropriated  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  would  suit  its  distant  wanderings,  its 
wealth,  the  persecutions  it  inflicted  and 
underwent,  its  watchfulness,  its  p>erpetual 
peril.  ‘Who  is  this  that  cometh  out  of 
the  wilderness  like  pillars  of  smoke,  |>er- 
fumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with 
all  powders  of  the  merchant  ?  Behold  his 
bed,  which  is  Solomon’s ;  threescore 
valiant  men  are  about  it,  of  the  valiant  of 
Israel.  They  all  hold  swords,  being  ex¬ 
pert  in  war :  every  man  hath  his  sword 
upon  his  thigh  because  of  fear  in  the  night.’ 
The  Jesuit  was  to  bend  his  head  forward 
a  little,  to  keep  his  eyes  downcast,  to  have 


on  his  face  a  pleasant  and  calm  look,  and 
so  forth.  Should  the  Church  define  that 
what  appears  to  the  sight  as  white  is  black, 
he  is  to  maintain  the  definition.  In  his 
Superior,  the  Soldier  of  Christ  is  to  recog¬ 
nise  and  to  worship  the  Presence,  as  it 
were,  of  Christ.  He  is  to  have  no  will  of 
his  own,  he  is  to  be  as  a  log  of  wood,  as  a 
corpse,  as  a  stick,  which  the  old  man  can 
turn  how  and  whither  he  likes.  At  first,  a 
Jesuit  might  not  accept  a  bishopric;  we 
have  quite  lately  seen  with  what  difficulty 
a  member  of  the  Order  was  persuaded  to 
receive  a  cardinal’s  hat.  But  from  its 
foundation,  the  greatest  names  flocked 
into  the  society.  Francis  Borgia,  who 
when  Ignatius  died  stood  over  the  seven 
Pyrenean  provinces,  who  was  afterwards 
the  third  General,  had  been  a  duke  and  a 
viceroy.  When  the  next  century  opens, 
the  Jesuits  are,  in  all  four  continents,  at 
the  seats  of  p>olitical  life.  The  Fathers  are 
in  Akbar’s  palace  at  Lahore,  in  the  Imperi¬ 
al  chamber  at  Pekin,  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  One  Jesuit  found¬ 
ed  300  churches  in  Japan.  Among  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay  the  noblest  and 
most  enlightened  philanthropy  of  the  Order 
showed  itself  in  the  so-called  ‘  Reductions,’ 
a  new  experiment  in  the  way  of  Christian 
republics.  In  Europe  the  Catholic  nobili¬ 
ty  and  gentry  were  schooled  in  Jesuit 
seminaries,  and  the  confidential  spiritual 
direction  of  Catholic  monarchs  was,  nearly 
universally  we  may  say,  exercised  by 
specially  trained  Jesuit  casuists.  That 
Spanish  power,  which  had  shot  up  so 
rapidly,  what  a  real  strength  it  had  put 
forth !  Out  of  that  series  of  marriages, 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Philip  and 
Mary,  what  a  network  of  domestic  and 
political  and  also  of  hierarchical  intrigue 
had  spun  itself!  How  it  encumbered 
Europe  and  the  known  world  !  Castilian 
priests,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic’s  reign  would  have 
been  checked  by  the  Guadalquiver,  might 
now  roam  from  the  Parani  to  the  Yantse- 
kiang. 

And,  though  the  popes  were  unwilling 
servants,  they,  from  Clement  VII.’s  time 
onward  till  long  after  the  sixteenth  century 
had  terminated,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Spain  and  had  to  attend  to  her  mandates. 
The  independence  of  Italy,  for  which 
J ulius,  Leo,  Clement  himself  had  striven, 
had  come  to  an  end.  Southern  Italy 
was  altogether  Spanish,  and  the  whole 
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peninsula  was  held  by  Spanish  arms  and 
Spanish  agents.  The  most  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  study  in  Italian  politics  is  present¬ 
ed  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Pope 
first  shrinks  from  it  in  terror  of  Spain,  then, 
reassured  and  reliant  on  Spain  and  for 
Catholic  and  Spanish  objects,  carries  it  on 
and  concludes  it.  The  Council  was  a  di¬ 
plomatic  training  ground  for  all  the 
nations  which  took  part  in  it.  The  rough 
sketch  for  the  Council  was  discussed  by 
Charles  V.  and  a  Venetian  Cardinal,  who 
had  lived  amid  the  business  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  had  written  a  book  on  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Constitution.  The  author  of  a  care¬ 
ful  essay  on  French  diplomacy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  M.  Edouard  Frimy, 
gives  up,  and  in  our  opinion  very  rightly, 
his  first  chapter  to  an  account  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  French  ambassadors  at  the 
later  sittings  of  the  Council.  The  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  a  fine 
subject  for  political  historians.  It  was 
written  by  a  man  who  cared  to  unmask  its 
treacherous  diplomacy,  by  a  Venetian, 
Sarpi.  It  was  written  again,  as  against 
Sarpi,  by  a  Jesuit,  Pallavicino.  In  an  af>- 
pendix  to  the  last  volume  of  his  work  on 
the  Popes,  Professor  von  Ranke  has  criti¬ 
cised  Sarpi  and  his  opponent.  The  Ger¬ 
man  historian  is,  by  much,  the  best  living 
authority  on  the  history  of  diplomacy  :  he 
calls  Sarpi  the  second  of  modern  Italian 
historians;  the  first  rank  he  awards  to 
Macchiavelli. 

General  Councils  had  been  numerous  in 
the  preceding  century,  in  which,  in  fact, 
they  had  gone  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  papacy.  The  desire  for  another  Coun¬ 
cil  had  been  strongly  felt  under  Leo ;  had 
very  possibly  been  felt  by  Adrian,  ip  many 
respects  so  exceptional  a  pope;  that  de¬ 
sire  was  urged  anew  uix)n  Clement. 
Popes  hated  Councils.  A  Medicean  pope 
was  likely  to  have  Councils  in  special 
hatred.  Leo  had  taken  pains  to  have  it  re¬ 
corded  that  a  pop>e  was  above  a  council. 
Clement  might  dread  that,  were  he  ar¬ 
raigned  before  such  an  assembly,  his  use 
of  his  own  money  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  his  use  of  the  funds  of  the  Church 
since  that  event,  and  especially  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  his  birth,  might  cost  him  his 
chair.  At  last  in  1545  the  Council  came 
together.  The  leaders  of  the  reforming 
party  among  the  cardinals  were  there. 
But  they  were  soon  met  by  the  disputants 
of  the  new  order,  the  Spaniards  Lainez  and 


Salmeron,  to  whom  the  word  of  command 
had  been  given  by  Ignatius  Loyola  to  op¬ 
pose  every  change,  every  novelty.  Thus 
the  Jesuits  entered  into  the  arena  of  Theo¬ 
logy  and  European  Politics.  From  that 
moment  to  this  they  have  prevented  or 
prejudged  General  Councils.  The  persua¬ 
sion  of  Loyola  had  already  helped  to  de¬ 
termine  the  Pope  to  listen  to  Cardinals 
Caraffa  and  Burgos,  to  re-organize  the 
Inquisition,  and  to  establish  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Rome.  We  need  not  further 
accompany  the  Council  of  Trent  through 
its  scholastic  windings,  its  verbose  contro¬ 
versies,  its  pilgrimages  from  city  to  city;  it 
is  thenceforward  in  the  hands  of  Pope  and 
Order. 

The  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  is, 
first  and  foremost,  the  history  of  statecraft. 
This  maxim  will  be  our  best  guide,  while 
we  pick  our  way  through  the  last  fifty 
years  of  it.  In  some  degree  it  is  a  history 
of  great  diplomatists  on  the  Imperial  and 
Papal  thrones,  and  it  is  from  those  heights 
that  a  storm  threatens  which  stirs  panic 
and  rouses  energy.  But  it  is  ultimately  a 
history  of  politicians  with  narrower  and,  as 
we  might  say,  modem  views,  lovers  of  new 
institutions  and  constitutions.  It  is  a 
marked  era  in  the  life  of  nations.  Still 
more  does  its  interest  lie  in  its  grand  bio¬ 
graphies,  in  which,  as  in  representative 
statuary,  are  modelled  beforehand,  naked 
and  defiant,  the  instincts  and  features  of 
peoples.  Statesmen  never  had  harder 
work  before  them  and  never  had  such 
rea.son  to  mistrust  themselves.  A  kind  of 
authority,  claiming  to  be  parental,  had 
been  long  disregarded,  it  might  be,  and 
disliked ;  but,  to  dislike  and  disregard  an 
infirm  and  inactive  parent  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  altogether  disowning  and 
denying  him.  For  countries  to  develop 
slowly,  to  become  stage  by  stage  the 
homes  of  national  dynasties  and  churches, 
the  contradiction  never  becoming  very 
perceptible  between  their  traditions  and 
inclinations,  the  feeling  always  being  that 
a  stimulus  from  within  prompted  each 
step,  was  a  very  different  process  from  that 
into  which  countries  were  rapidly  torn  of 
conflict  with  powerful,  pressing,  foreign 
principles,  which,  moreover,  often  f^emed 
to  set  them  at  variance  with  their  own 
past  and  the  piety  of  their  ancestors. 
How  far  were  these  boldly  aggressive 
movements,  these  revolts,  justifiable  ?  how 
far  were  they  natural  ?  How  far  was 
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their  universal  spread  simulated  and  arti¬ 
ficial  ?  how  far  was  it  the  work  of  a  few 
selfish  and  licentious  leaders  ?  Never 
were  the  im{>errections  of  human  nature 
seen  more  plainly,  felt  more  keenly,  than 
in  that  age.  We  alluded,  a  little  while 
ago,  to  the  influence  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  courts.  And  that  influence  was 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  pains  and 
skill  devoted,  of  set  purpose,  by  the  Order 
to  the  management  of  the  confessional. 
In  the  combats  of  interest  and  opinion, 
conscience,  where  a  man  was  honest,  was 
constantly  baffled ;  a  person,  from  whom 
his  position  demanded  that  he  should  lead 
others,  would  be  in  continual  want  of  a 
guide  himself.  The  same  needs  existed, 
where  the  prescriptions  of  the  Jesuits  have 
never  been,  on  any  large  scale,  applied, 
where  the  hostility  to  Rome  was  strongest 
Men  in  general  were  doubtful  about  their 
acts  and  about  their  motives,  which  they 
desired  should  be  approved  by  God  as 
well  as  by  government.  The  very  same 
causes,  which  in  some  countries  threw 
such  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  other  countries  produced  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  sects,  until  it  looked  probable  that 
Christianity  would  soon  have  as  many 
various  subdivisions  as  there  were  Chris¬ 
tian  congregations.  Wherever  a  man 
would  undertake  the  control  and  cure  of 
souls,  there  was  sure  to  be  no  lack  of  souls 
anxious  and  wishful  to  be  cared  for. 
Many  explained  tliese  symptoms  in  com¬ 
munities  to  mean  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  life  of  communities.  They  refused 
to  believe  that  a  Henry  VIIL  or  a  Gusta- 
vus  Wasa  could  be  a  savior  of  society. 
The  real  question  to  them,  they  said,  was 
not  at  all  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine  or  of  royal  supremacy.  It  involved 
the  first  rules  of  morality.  And,  though 
popes  might  sometimes  be  bad  in  morai^ 
were  not  monarchs  usually  so  ?  Would 
it  do  not  to  hold  reserv^  the  highest 
place,  in  the  sight  of  all  nations,  for  a  {>o- 
tentate,  who  had  once  embodied  and  who 
might  again  embody  Moral  Greatness. 
What  was  happening  ?  Lassitude  was 
sapping  the  vital  force  of  the  people, 
luxury  that  of  the  courts.  W’hat  prospect 
could  be  more  doleful  ?  One  saw  cities 
swayed  by  the  filthiest  and  most  blas¬ 
phemous  ravings  of  demagogues,  and,  in 
the  country,  peasants  were  rallying  on 
behalf  of  the  lowest  of  the  older  supersti¬ 
tions  or  on  behalf  of  communistic  heresies. 


The  lives  which  have  been,  in  their 
example  and  result,  most  beneficent  to  hu¬ 
manity,  have  been  at  the  last  consumed 
by  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  failure ;  and  it 
may  be,  that  always  after  intense  effort, 
whether  on  the  part  of  a  p)erson  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  persons,  a  corresponding  slack¬ 
ness  of  mental  fibre  is  inevitable. 

‘  Post  tenebras  lux  *  is  the  ancient  motto 
of  the  town  of  Geneva,  on  which  the 
dawn  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  break 
from  behind  the  wall  of  the  Alps  and  of 
eternal  snow.  In  the  heraldic  l^arings  of 
the  city  meet  the  Eagle  and  the  Keys,  the 
symbols  of  Caesar  and  of  SL  Peter.  On 
the  very  geography  of  Geneva  and  on  all 
her  fortunes  there  is  set  the  seal  of  an 
international  vocation.  Fable  makes 
Geneva  four  centuries  older  than  Rome, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Troy.  History 
connects  the  site  with  the  opening  event  in 
Caesar’s  Western  campaigns.  Here  was 
the  frontier  of  the  Allobroges,  the  allies  of 
the  Romans,  where  Caesar  met  and  turned 
aside  the  unwieldy  caravan  of  the  Helve¬ 
tians.  In  our  own  time,  Geneva  stands  in 
a  way  of  her  own  between  the  divergent 
interests  of  nations,  of  labor  and  capital, 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  she  offers 
a  theatre  for  Alabama  arbitrations,  for 
social  congresses,  for  the  preaching  of 
Pire  Hyacinthe.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  at  the  rise  of  modem  history  she 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  progress 
of  commerce,  and  was  the  home  of  much 
literary  and  military  activity.  ‘  Clef  et 
Boulevard  de  la  Suisse,’  the  city  has  been 
styled.  Geneva  stood  on  the  confines  of 
three  languages,  of  three  political  organ¬ 
isms,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Empire.  She 
had  a  close  connection  with  the  trade  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  through 
Cologne,  with  that  of  the  South  and  East 
through  Florence  and  Venice ;  she  was  in 
closer  neighborhood  and  more  intimate 
relations  with,  at  about  equal  distcinces, 
Bern,  Lyons,  and  Turin.  And  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  river,  the  lake — above  all  natural 
objects  most  suggestive  to  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  on  the  Continent  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  inviting  and  familiar  as 
they  have  been  to  the  typical  philosopher, 
and  historian,  and  poet,  dear  even  to  the 
satirist,  of  modem  Eurofje — Mont  Blanc, 
the  Rhone,  Lake  Leman,  the  delight  of 
the  large  intellects  of  Rousseau,  Gibbon, 
Byron  and  Voltaire,  enliven  and  define  the 
landscape  of  Geneva. 
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In  Carolingian  times  a  count  of  Geneva 
had  governed  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  Swabian  times,  the  Emperor 
had  made  the  bishop  of  Geneva  count. 
The  bishop  in  his  turn  gave  secular  rule 
under  himself  to  the  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
bore  the  title  of  ‘Vidomne.’  By  degrees 
this  title  of  vidomne  passed — the  count  at 
Turin  willing  it  so  in  order  that  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Geneva  might  lose  as  much  as 
possible  the  traces  of  their  origin  in  a  dele¬ 
gated  authority — from  the  Count  of  Savoy 
to  his  local  officer,  the  custodian  of  the 
island-fortress  in  the  Rhone.  We  are  led 
to  remark  how,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  the  design  'to  reach  and 
enclose  Geneva  was  as  warmly  nursed  and 
as  persistently  maintained  as,  in  the  later 
history  of  that  House,  the  design  to  reach 
and  to  enclose  Rome.  Amadeus  VIII.  of 
Savoy,  in  the  variety  and  incongruity  of 
the  distinctions  he  accumulated,  claims 
celebrity  as  having  surpassed  all  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  He  became,  |)ne  after  the  other. 
Count  and  Duke  of  ^voy.  Pope  of  Rome 
and  Bishop  of  Geneva  (a.d.  1444);  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  his  career  he  let  his  beard  grow 
and  lived  a  hermit  at  Ripaille.  From  the 
times  of  Amadeus  VIII.  the  bishops  of 
Geneva  were  mostly  members  of  the  ducal 
family,  llie  ambitious  house  was  increas¬ 
ed  and  extended ;  at  last  Geneva  was  on 
all  sides  encompassed  by  the  possessions  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  line  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  rights  of  the  duke  over  Geneva 
from  his  rights  over  the  territories  beyond 
the  city-property  had  become  the  slightest 
imaginable.  But  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Geneva  had 
sprung  up — the  plant  is  a  common  one  in 
mediaeval  episcopal  purlieus — a  further 
Power,  a  determined  democracy.  So  far 
back  as  1387  a  charter  of  liberties  was 
granted,  which  made  an  important  land¬ 
mark  on  the  road  toward  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  Geneva  of  the  forms  of  a  repub¬ 
lic.  Thus  the  city  was  one  of  most  diverse 
population  and  opinions.  It  had  a  most 
complicated  jurisdiction  and  police. 
Bishop,  Vidomne,  and  Syndicate  were 
bound  by  oath  to  uphold  each  other’s 
privileges  and  administration.  Then  there 
was  the  action  of  the  Chapter,  of  the  Vi- 
domne’s  lieutenant,  of  the  various  civic 
committees,  from  the  General  Council,  the 
Smaller  Council,  the  Council  of  Sixty, 
down  to  the  numerous  and  restless  clubs 
and  confraternities — abbayts  et  compagnUs 


— in  which  the  youth  of  Geneva  enrolled 
itself  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  and  for 
drill  and  the  practice  of  archery.  A  street 
of  Geneva  was  called  after  the  German,  a 
market-hall  after  the  French,  merchants. 
In  one  part  of  the  city  rose  a  Franciscan, 
in  another  an  unusually  spacious  Domini¬ 
can  convent  (‘  le  Grand  Palais  ’).  Pilgrims 
crowded  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Victor.  A 
band  of  the  hungry  shaggy  mountaineers 
from  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  who 
formed  the  garrison,  might  be  seen  to  pass 
vociferating  in  their  vile  Piedmontese  jar¬ 
gon  on  one  side  of  the  road,  while  on  the 
other  might  stand  a  group  of  high-born  ca¬ 
thedral  dignitaries  paying  their  respects  to 
each  other  in  Ciceronian  Latin.  Proces¬ 
sions,  manoeuvres,  fairs,  festivals,  traffic 
kept  the  town  in  an  unintermittent  bustle. 
There  were  as  many  as  fifty  notaries- pub¬ 
lic.  The  fondness  of  the  Genevans  for 
amusement  and  gaiety,  in  particular  their 
patronage  of  allegorical  and  comic  repre¬ 
sentations,  became  proverbial.  But  the 
joyous  and  prosperous  city  had  its  turbu¬ 
lent  and  bitter  moods,  and  these  recurred 
more  and  more  often.  It  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  under  interdict  and  under  mar¬ 
tial  law.  The  first  decades  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  spent  at  Geneva  in 
internal  dissensions,  quarrels  between  duke 
and'bishop,  bishop  and  citizens,  duke  and 
citizens,  ^me  of  the  leading  citizens  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Three  men  of  the  popular 
party  are  famous  above  the  rest :  the  ver¬ 
satile  and  eloquent  Francois  de  Bonnivard, 
who  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  Eras¬ 
mus  of  the  Genevan  Reformation ;  Phili¬ 
bert  Berthelier  the  favorite  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  with  a  humorous  and  a  melancholy 
vein^in  him,  fond  of  music  and  conviviali¬ 
ty,  but  amid  the  clatter  of  wine-cups  im¬ 
parting  to  the  friend  next  him  his  prevision 
of  a  violent  death, — Berthelier  has  been 
called  the  Egmont  of  the  Genevan  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence ;  then  Bezanson 
Hugues,  the  coolest  and,  as  it  strikes  us, 
the  noblest  of  the  trio,  whom,  continuing 
the  comparison  between  Geneva  and  the 
Netherlands,  we  would  take  leave  to  think 
of  as  a  companion  spirit  to  John  of  Bame- 
veld. 

It  was  in  connection  with  a  section  of 
the  inhabitants  led  by  Berthelier,  Bezan¬ 
son  Hugues,  and  Bonnivard,  that  a  famous 
nickname  of. faction  came  into  vogue  at 
Geneva.  The  partisans  of  the  Freiburg 
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and  Bern  ‘  combourgeoisie  ’  were  called 
Huguenots,  the  adherents  of  Savoy  Mame¬ 
lukes.  The  word  ‘  Eyguenot  ’  may  with 
most  probability  be  derived  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  ‘  Eidgenoss,’  the  Swiss  league  be¬ 
ing  best  known  as  the  ‘  Eidgenossen,’ 

‘  the  sworn  comrades ;  ’  with  less  probabi¬ 
lity  from  the  name  of  the  ablest  Genevan 
leader,  Bezanson  Hugues.* 

Anyhow  the  term  had  a  political  before 
it  had  a  religious  meaning,  and,  whether 
it  be  the  same  with  the  French  party-epi¬ 
thet  or  not,  which  is  sometimes  still  a 
subject  of  dispute,  this  description  of  the 
term  would  still  be  true  in  both  localities. 
Bezanson  Hugues  and  Berthelier  were 
much  more  political  than  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
formers  ;  Bezanson  Hugues  remained  in 
life  and  death  a  Catholic;  even  Bonni- 
vard’s  revolt  front  the  papal  and  monastic 
system  had  its  root  in  and  took  its  savor 
from  literary  rather  than  moral  tendencies 
in  his  generation.  Of  the  two  implicated 
towns,  Freiburg  was  strongly  Catholic  and 
Bern  was  Protestant.  It  was  from  Frei¬ 
burg  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  citizens 
of  Geneva  had  most  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  later,  indeed,  though  not  because 
Geneva  freely  willed  or  wished  it  so,  Bern 
supplanted  Freiburg.  Geneva  passed, 
without  knowing  well  how  and  in  what 
direction  she  was  being  moved,  out  of  one 
relation  into  another.  Very  slowly  and 
under  the  sheer  compulsion  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy’s  jiolicy,  with  which  fell  in  after 
countless  subterfuges  and  hesitations  that 
of  the  bishop,  Peter  de  la  Baume,  a  policy 
bent  on  confounding  and  causing  to  be  con¬ 
founded  the  desire  for  local  franchises  with 
the  taint  of  those  reviled  heresies  which 
were  known,  like  every  other  novelty,  to 
have  made  some  way  in  the  place, — ^jjiost 
slowly  was  Geneva  as  a  city  pressed  into 
pronounced  antagonism  to  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  When  the  bishop  had  excom¬ 
municated  Geneva ;  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  who  was  metropolitan,  and  the 


*  Kampschulte’s  ‘Calvin,’  p.  49.  We  have 
to  acknowledge  great  obligations  to  this  book. 
Not  only  the  University  of  Bonn  and  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  but  historical  literature 
generally,  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  Professor  Kampschulte.  Only 
one  out  of  the  three  volumes  he  meant  to 
write  on  Calvin,  had  been  published  when  he 
died.  This  fragment  is  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  learning,  a  still  move  remarkable 
example  of  impartiality. 


Pope  had  confirmed  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Bishop  of  Geneva 
in  concert  were  levying  troops  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  the  field  against  Geneva, — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Genevan  coun¬ 
cillors  begin  to  advise  with  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  at  whom  hitherto  they  had  looked 
askance,  a  prot^gi  of  Bern,  which  had 
given  him  introductions  that  had  hitherto 
been  of  small  service  to  him,  *  the  Welsh 
Luther,’  the  particular  bite  noire  of  E^ras- 
mus,  William  Farel ; — ^not  until  then  did 
Farel  become  a  political  personage  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  though  thenceforward  a  forward 
enough  station  was  taken  by  him ;  not  un¬ 
til  then  did  the  Protestant  watchwords  be¬ 
come  those  of  Genevan  patriotism.  By 
the  act  of  her  enemies  two  courses  only 
were  at  all  open  to  Geneva.  She  must 
make  her  choice  if  she  would  have  those 
enemies  thrust  back,  kept  at  bay,  between 
two,  the  only  p>ossible  allies.  Bern  or 
France !  Alliance pvith  France  could  have 
but  one  result — union  with  France.  As  it 
was,  when,  with  the  help  of  Bern,  Geneva 
was  safe  from  her  old  tyrants,  she  found 
Bernese  statesmen — they  had  far  and  wide 
the  reputation — not  much  less  covetous 
than  French,  and  she  was  put  to  no  little 
trouble  to  preserve  her  autonomy.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  professedly  sincere  and 
thorough  Protestantism,  for  the  thus  as¬ 
sured  guarantees  of  religious  affinity  and 
fellowship,  Bern  would  have  enforced,  as 
she  demanded,  the  most  sul>stantial 
pledges ;  she  would  have  annexed  the  town 
she  had  rescued. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  contest  of  about 
thirty  years’  duration,  Geneva  had  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  her  bishop  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  She  had  secured  what  men 
called  her  liberty ;  had  she  not  sacrificed 
her  character?  ‘A  tottering  republic,  a 
'wavering  faith,  a  nascent  church,’  the 
sceptical  and  alarmist  observer  would  have 
been  able  to  see,  as  nowhere  else,  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  the  picture  traced  for  him  vaguely 
in  the  whole  condition  of  E2urope,  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  speaking  and  highly-finished  mi¬ 
niature.  The  chiefs  who  had  begun  the 
movement  had  nearly  all  passed  away,  and 
their  righteous  and  moderate  enthusiasm 
was  gone  with  them.  In  the  place  of  old 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  of  old  patrician 
and  civic  authorities,  what  remained  ?  In 
numbers  the  leading  Genevan  families  had 
gone  into  exile  with  all  the  corporate  and 
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ceremonial,  all  the  time-worn  and  time- 
honored,  furniture  of  the  past.  They  had 
left  a  blank.  The  very  soul  of  the  city  was 
extinct.  .  How  quickly  did  Geneva  be¬ 
come  the  byword  of  Europe  for  the  wild¬ 
est  scenes  of  debauchery,  for  as  wild  scenes 
of  iconoclasm  !  The  frenzied  passion  for 
excitement,  change,  and  destruction  had 
but  to  overleap  another  hedge  or  two, 
and  it  would  have  consummated  political 
suicide.  What  were  the  materials  for  a 
future  ?  Here  a  poor  remnant  of  the  old 
Genevan  stock,  the  cringing  and  un¬ 
worthy  children  of  noble  names,  who  had 
given  up  their  old  belief  for  the  sake  of 
having  none,  who  had  broken  with  Catho¬ 
licism  and  its  dignified  official  protectors, 
because  they  wanted  to  break  with  all  re¬ 
ligion  and  order;  there  an  unreasoning 
insurgent  mob  collected  together  by 
refugee  revolutionary  preachers,  who,  as 
soon  as  controversy  and  church-storming 
were  over,  lost  all  love  for  their  untractable 
flocks,  and  found,  day  by  day,  their  posts 
more  untenable. 

At  this  very  darkest  moment  a  work 
was  to  commence  at  Geneva,  beside 
which  every  other  previous  and  later  en¬ 
terprise  originated  within  her  walls  sinks 
into  insignificance.  In  July  1536,  a  poor 
French  man  of  letters,  travelling  under  an 
assumed  name,  tired  with  his  journey,  ar¬ 
rived,  intending  to  rest  for  one  night,  at 
Geneva.  He  met  a  former  companion, 
Louis  du  Tillet,  who  chanced  to  inform 
Farel  that  the  author  of  the  *  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion '  was  in  the  city. 
Farel  had  been  for  some  time  at  his  wits’, 
end;  he  was  through  and  through  con¬ 
scious  of  his  incompetence  as  an  organizer 
and  legislator;  he  was  full  of  fear  lest, 
master  of  so  many  battle-fields,  he  should 
never  succeed  in  making  any  use  of  victo¬ 
ry.  Here,  the  thought  flashed  on  him  at 
the  instant,  was  in  Geneva  the  very  man 
Geneva  required,  the  writer  of  a  book 
which,  published  only  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore,  was  on  the  lips  of  the  entire  learned 
and  inquisitive  world,  which  had  become 
already  the  programme  of  Protestantism, 
or,  as  the  Romanist  historian  Florimund 
de  Raemund  put  it,  ‘  the  Koran,  the  Tal¬ 
mud  of  Heresy.’  The  man  who  had  set 
forth  the  theory  of  Protestantism  should 
bring  into  action  the  practice  of  Protestan¬ 
tism.  From  the  bottom  of  his  overtasked, 
perplexed,  ardent,  bold  heart,  Farel  deter¬ 
mined  that  Calvin  should  not  leave  the 


spot.  He  hastened  to  the  stranger’s  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  in  a  few  impetuous  words  forced 
upon  him  his  plan.  Calvin  showed  aston¬ 
ishment  and  annoyance.  He  was,  he 
stated,  a  young,  shy  student;  his  tastes 
were  for  quiet,  academic  pursuits  ;  he  had 
found  his  place ;  and  manifestly  the  first 
successes,  the  successes  of  the  sole  kind 
appropriate  to  his  talent  and  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  which  had  fallen  to  him,  forbade  in 
him  the  thought  of  renouncing  his  chosen 
career.  But  the  preacher,  who  had  stood 
before  the  stoniest  congregations  and  felt 
his  own  fires,  who  never  turned  from  in¬ 
sult  or  blow  and  had  shed  his  blood  for  his 
tenets,  who  had  carried  by  assault  church 
after  church,  the  ‘  Conqueror  of  Geneva,’ 
was  not  to  be  daunted  when  he  had  at  last 
before  him  the  person  for  whom  he  was  in 
his  conscience  convinced  he  had  through 
all  his  past  actions  been  preparing  the  way. 

‘  Thou  pratest  of  thy  studies :  I  tell  thee 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  that  His 
curse  is  upon  thee  shouldest  thou  dare  to 
withdraw  thyself  from  this  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  hearken  to  the  cry  of  thine  own 
flesh  before  the  call  of  Christ.’  ‘  And  I 
was  frightened  and  shaken  as  if  by  God  on 
high,  and  as  though  His  hand  had  stopp>ed 
me  on  the  way,’  says  Calvin,  recalling  the 
interview  and  the  marvellous  power  with 
which  Farel  had  delivered  himself  of  his 
message. 

Though  it  is  a  very  modem  and,  as 
commonly  applied,  a  somewhat  inapplica¬ 
ble  phrase,  yet  we  think  that  one  of  his  re¬ 
cent  French  biographers  has  touched  exact¬ 
ly  Calvin’s  own  thought,  when  he  describes 
him  as  undertaking  his  labors  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  Geneva  the  capital  of 
an  idea.  To  no  one  in  those  days  or  in 
our^  were  the  disorders  of  the  sixteenth 
century  more  abhorrent.  His  nicely  poised 
and  clear  intelligence  chafed  and  struggled 
and  must  break  through  and  get  to  light, 
wherever  the  clouds  of  barbarism  and  igno¬ 
rance  had  defiled  the  image  and  dulled  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  Divine  and  Immacu¬ 
late.  He  hated,  and  with  every  instinct 
of  a  creative  and  masterful  genius  he  bent 
his  whole  strength  of  character  and  intel¬ 
lect  to  wrestle  with,  chaos.  Never  was 
Geneva’s  motto  truer  of  her  than  in  Cal¬ 
vin’s  time,  ‘  Post  tenebras  lux  ;’  never  was 
its  legend  of  the  implacable  agonizing  hos¬ 
tility  between  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness,  the  active  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
shapeless,  lifeless  waters  of  a  lower  world 
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more  finely  illumined  than  in  the  life  of 
Calvin.  Calvin  is  one  of  those  heroes  of 
history  who  have  lived  by  and  acted  by 
the  guidance  of  abstract  principles.  The 
common  weaknesses  of  men,  such  as  be¬ 
set  most  great  men,  are  not  discernible  in 
him.  He  is  too  severe,  too  cold  ;  one  miss¬ 
es  in  him  not  many  of  the  more  excellent, 
but  many  of  the  more  amiable  qualities  of 
the  race.  The  whole  earth  wore  for  him, 
one  might  say,  the  air  of  a  strange  land. 
He  was  never  at  home,  in  the  domestic 
and  tender  sense  which  the  word  has,  at 
Geneva  or  anywhere.  How,  it  has  been 
felt,  if  a  Luther  had  lived  at  Geneva  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Calvin,  would  its  scenery  have 
been  extolled  and  recapitulated  in  hi«  ‘  Ta¬ 
ble  Talk  ’ !  At  Geneva  a  Luther  would 
never  have  let  any  other  man  but  himself 
translate  the  Psalms  of  David.  From 
Geneva  a  Luther  would  have  preached 
sermons  and  sung  hymns  hardly  more  in¬ 
spired  by  Scripture  than  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountain  and  the  ripple  of  the  lake. 
Glacier  and  avalanche,  the  silence  and  the 
sounds  of  the  high  Alps,  the  difficult  pass 
through  which  he  had  come,  the  fragrant 
meadows  in  which  he  had  reposed,  a  Lu¬ 
ther  would  have  celebrated  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  Reformation.  Lu¬ 
ther  would  have  somewhere  had  a  word 
to  say,  not  altogether  disparagingly,  of 
that  artist  of  the  olden  time  whose  altar- 
piece  had  been  turned  to  the  wall,  who  had 
put  St  Pt  ter,  fisher  of  men,  founder  of  the 
Church,  patron  of  Geneva,  out  upon  those 
particular  waters  to  net  his  miraculous 
draught :  ‘  On  y  reconnoit  pMufaitement  les 
deux  Monts  Saleve,  le  Mole  et  les  Voy- 
rons.'  But  to  Calvin  Geneva  was  always 
a  foreign  city.  The  records  of  the  city 
have  caught  the  chill  of  his  presence ;  that 
foreigner,  that  Frenchmen,  ‘  iste  Gallus,’ 
so  run  the  first  entries  respecting  him. 
Not  the  beautiful  and  well-pro(K)rtioned 
aspect,  the  ugly  and  disorganize  aspect 
in  external  life  in  every'  province  of  it 
struck  Calvin  most  He  came  in  time*  to 
love  Geneva  to  a  certain  degree,  as  a  sort 
of  city  of  refuge.  And  at  best  Switzerland 
was  to  Calvin  what  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
was  to  Moses  :  not  a  promised  land,  though 
one  hallowed  especially  in  the  interference 
of  Providence.  In  sight  of  Mont  Blanc 
Calvin  re-issued,  as  peremptorily  and  as 
literally,  the  Divine  Word  as  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  had  done,  and  he  re-asserted  the 


doctrine  of  predestination  and  of  a  chosen 
people. 

Of  himself  Calvin,  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  rarely  speaks.  It  is  at  once  an 
aristocratic  haughtiness  and  a  literary 
taste  which  restrain  him,  and  also  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  nothingness  of  personal  inci¬ 
dents  along  the  track  of  one  in  whom  self 
has  been  destroyed  and  whom  God  speeds 
onward  in  a  special  mission.  Nor  need 
we  dwell  on  his  early  youth.  One  coin¬ 
cidence  we  may  notice,  the  more  as  it  has 
escaped  most  of  his  biographers.  At  the 
College  de  Montaigu  at  Paris  he  studied 
dialectics  under  the  same  Spanish  profes¬ 
sor  to  whose  instructions  Ignatius  Loyola 
was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  let¬ 
ters.  Until  he  was  about  eighteen  Cal¬ 
vin  read  grammar,  philosophy,  and  theo¬ 
logy  ;  then,  in  accordance  with  a  change 
in  his  father’s  intentions  concerning  him, 
law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges.  After  his 
father’s  death,  while  he  continued  his 
studies  in  jurisprudence,  he  gave  s(>ecial 
attention  to  the  ancient  languages  ;  it  was 
at  this  period  of  his'  life  that  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Greek.  With  his 
Humanist  training  came  religious  doubt. 
Some  years  of  deliberation  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  thought  rather  of  embracing 
the  literary  than  either  the  ecclesiastical  or 
the  legal  profession.  A  Keuchlin  or  an 
Erasmus  was  his  model.  He  was  again 
for  twelve  months  at  Paris,  in  the  libraries 
and  lecture  rooms.  He  was  there  when 
he  published  his  first  work,  a  commentary 
on  Seneca’s  treatise  on  ‘  Clemency.’  In 
this  exercise,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send 
a  copy  to  Erasmus,  Calvin’s  interest  in 
philological  inqui^  and  in  the  political 
questions  of  his  day  is  the  most  marked 
feature  ;  he  is  still  keeping,  in  his  occupa¬ 
tions  and  in  his  own  meditations,  his  re¬ 
ligious  scruples  as  much  as  he  can  out  of 
sight  and  consideration.  It  is  as  a  young 
classical  scholar  that  he  makes  his  debut. 
But  the  effort  to  distract  himself  was  too 
much  for  him.  "Very  shortly  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  book  must  have  occurred 
his  ‘  conversion,’  of  which  none  of  the  de¬ 
tails  can  be  said  to  be  known.  We  have 
him  immediately  the  chief  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  learning  in  Paris.  He  composed  for 
a  friend,  who  was  Rector  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  a  speech,  which,  delivered  on  All 
^nts’  I)ay,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  made  it  necessary  both  for 
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orator  and  author  to  flee.  From  that 
time,  1533,  to  the  time  of  his  settlement  at 
Geneva,  he  was  wandering  from  place  to 
place  :  Angouleme,  Noyon,  Nerac,  Basle, 
writing  now  and  then  a  tract  or  a  preface, 
preparing  and  at  last  sending  to  press  the 
first  edition  of  the  literary  exploit  of  his 
life,  the  ‘  Institutio  Religionis  Christianae.’ 

‘  In  doctrine,’  says  Beza  of  Calvin,  ‘  he 
was  always  the  same,  from  the  beginning 
to  his  last  breath.’  It  is  so.  His  whole 
system  of  theology  was  finished  when  he 
was  six-and-twenty  years  old.  And  there 
is  the  same  smoothness,  sureness,  want  of 
flaw,  in  his  style  as  in  his  mind.  From 
the  beginning  his  writing  was  as  correct 
as  his  thought  was  accurate. 

The  appearance  of  the  ‘  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  ’  is  quite  as  much  an  in¬ 
cident  in  the  history  of  French  literature 
as  is  that  of  Christianity  or  of  politics.  It 
was  probably  first  sketched  in  French, 
though  first  printed  in  I.atin  ;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  touch,  and  at  once  withdraw 
from,  a  most  debateable  and  unsettled 
question.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
the  French  volume,  whether  ready  before 
or  after  the  Latin,  stamped  Calvin  as  a 
first-rate  classical  writer  in  his  mother 
tongue.  And  he  was  a  French  classic 
from  the  first  moment  that  he  wrote 
French.  The  prose  of  the  earliest  editions 
is  as  perfect  as  any  of  Calvin’s  work.  M. 
Nisard,  himself  an  Academician  and  the 
author  of  the  best  known  modem  history 
of  French  literature,  declares  Calvin  to 
have  understood  far  better  than  the  other 
great  contemporary  light  of  literary  France, 
Rabelais,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the 
French  language,  and  out  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  roll  of  French  theologians,  to  have 
expressed  the  truths  of  religion  with  a  na¬ 
tive  eloquence  never  surpassed  and  never 
equalled  unless  by  Bossuet.  Calvin  creat¬ 
ed,  M.  Nisard  goes  on  to  say,  a  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  modem,  and  conspicuously 
of  French,  literary  composition  ;  he  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  language,  that  of  polemics.  He 
had  passed  from  one  French  university  to 
another  just  at  the  right  moments  of  the 
sparkling  effervescence  of  the  French  revi¬ 
val  of  letters  ;  he  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  leading  teachers  in  Roman  law 
and  ancient  scholarship  as  well  as  in  the¬ 
ology.  The  two  former  subjects  had  ex¬ 
ert^  over  him  a  strong  attraction  and 
had  moulded  the  forms  of  his  mind  ;  a 
legal  and  a  literary  acumen  will  sharpen 


and  clarify  every  page  of  his  theology. 
The  political  briskness  of  Francis  I.  had 
kindled  him  ;  he  was  on  the  scent  of  a 
new  diplomacy.  By  education  a  Huma¬ 
nist  of  Humanists,  in  intellect  a  French¬ 
man  of  Frenchmen,  in  morals  a  Reformer 
of  Reformers,  such  was  Calvin  when  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva.  Now,  as  so 
often,  Genevan  policy  is  set  to  general 
policy.  The  foreign  bishop,  the  foreign 
duke,  have  made  way  for  ‘  iste  Gall  us,’ 

‘  maltre  Calvin.’  ‘  The  Aristotle  of  the 
Reformation,’  as  his  friends  called  him,  had 
dedicated  his  book,  in  a  glowing  piece  of 
rhetoric,  to  the  King  of  France,  ‘  Chris¬ 
tianae  Religionis  Institutio  .  .  .  Prsefa- 

tioad  Christianissimum  Regem  Franciae.’ 

Let  us  note,  moreover,  even  in  this 
hasty  view  of  him,  how  his  French  in¬ 
stincts  were  strengthened  during  his  exile 
from  Geneva  in  Germany,  when  the  Liber¬ 
tines  had  for  a  while  got  the  upper  hand 
of  him  and  driven  him  out.  He  wrote 
letters  which  are  replete  with  information 
about  the  condition  of  Germany  ;  he  had 
dived  deep  into  the  muddle  of  German 
political  and  religious  disputations  :  in  his 
exposition  and  criticism  some  perspicuity 
and  brevity  can  be  imparted  to  them.  Tbe 
heavy  and  somnolent  movenients  of  Ger¬ 
man  princes  and  divines  offended  the  pol¬ 
ished  and  sprightly  Frenchman.  The 
long  and  tedious  digestive  process,  in 
which  they  mentally  lounged  and  dozed, 
disgusted  Calvin.  If  he  mentioned  the 
pressing  subject  of  the  day, — that  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  of  self-government, — the  answer 
from  every  German  was  the  same,  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  He  looked  in  vain  for  any¬ 
thing  like  his  ideal  in  Germany.  His  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhausted,  his  fine  sense  of 
manners  was  wounded.  ‘  Novi  Germa¬ 
nise  morem,’  he  wrote  years  after  in  good- 
humored  sarcasm.  He  had  stored  his 
memory  with  peccadilloes  to  be  avoided 
in  that  country  of  conscientious  foggi¬ 
ness  and  organized  procrastinations,  where, 
as  he  complained,  at  assemblies,  which 
were  to  be  decisive,  the  authoritative 
persons  never  arrived,  nor  was  it  expected 
of  them  ;  where  the  mode  of  concluding 
business  was  to  adjourn  it ;  where  the 
object  of  coming  together  was  to  heap 
document  on  document,  all  formularies  of 
concord  and  mediation  between  people 
who  meant  contentedly  to  go  on  for  ever 
agreeing  to  differ. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
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ry,  the  two  political  powers  which  over¬ 
shadowed  civilization  were  the  Imperial 
system,  as  administered  by  Charles  V.,  and 
the  Hierarchical  system,  as  represented  by 
such  a  ruler  as  Leo  X.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Empire  and  Pa¬ 
pacy,  greatly  modified  as  they  had  been, 
were  still  most  dangerous  engines  of  reac- 
tiort,  and  Spain  and  Italy  placed  exqui¬ 
sitely  trained,  and  by  no  means  effete, 
forces  at  their  disposal.  He  who  would 
understand  the  essence  of  the  opposition 
they  then  aroused,  the  nature  of  the  is¬ 
sues  at  stake,  the  reasons  why  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  draws  to  it  throughout 
Europe,  and  wheresoever  European 
thought  and  speech  prevail,  such  lively 
attention  in  the  nineteenth,  would,  we 
take  it,  do  well  to  examine  and  analyze 
very  minutely  the  principles  and  policy 
of  two  societies,  which,  we  should  further 
advise,  should  be  approached  first  in  their 
literary  character.  We  mean  the  Republic 
of  Geneva,  but  chiefly  the  Genevan  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  England,  but 
chiefly  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
From  English  history  we,  for  the  present, 
must  resolutely  turn.  English  history  pro¬ 
per  is  not  the  history  either  of  Genevan 
ideas  or  of  those  with  which  Geneva 
was  at  war.  But  if  not  in  England  pro¬ 
per,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  Wales, 
in  almost  all  British  colonies,  those  ideas 
have  had,  and,  in  many  instances,  con¬ 
tinue  to  have,  the  mastery;  and  as  un¬ 
der  Mary  Tudor  there  was  a  Spanish, 
so  under  the  whole  line  of  Stuart  there 
was  a  Scotch  period  in  the  history  of 
the  kernel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in 
the  history  of  England  itself.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Geneva,  surrounded  by  the  life  of 
the  civic  republic,  from  which  idleness, 
frivolity,  and  luxury  had  been  expelled, 
and  not  quite  unhampered,  though  far  less 
hampered  than  one  would  suppose  by  a 
grim  and  scrutinising  church  discipline,  re¬ 
mained  in  its  first  youth  down  to  1605,  the 
year  of  Theodore  Beza’s  death.  He  was 
its  earliest  Rector,  whom  Calvin  had  re¬ 
commended  for  it,  whom  he  had  preferred 
to  himself.  After  Calvin’s  death,  Beza 
took  up  the  whole  work  of  Calvin.  The 
Academy  got  its  original  endowment  from 
the  legacy  of  his  entire  estate  for  its  pur¬ 
poses  by  ‘  the  prisoner  of  Chillon,’  Bonni- 
vard,  the  survivor  of  so  many  changes  at 
Geneva.  It  speedily  became  a  centre  of 
culture,  letters  and  education.  Robert 
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Stephens — Robert  I.,  these  printers  rank 
in  their  calling  as  kings — spent  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  at  Geneva,  printed 
there  some  of  his  best  specimens,  and  died 
there.  His  son,  Henry  II.,  was  a  citizen  of 
Geneva  ^  was  as  much  established  in  that 
city  as  in  any  other.  His  learning  and 
his  labors  were  universal  and  his  activi¬ 
ty  was  ubiquitous.  He  was  ever  welcome 
and  safe  at  Geneva.  The  Stephenses  were 
the  finest  and  most  honored  scholars  of 
their  day  ;  their  fame  is  as  classic  as  Cal¬ 
vin’s.  Conrad  Badius  was  another  great 
Genevan  printer.  Proudest  of  his  press 
and  above  everything  anxious  to  produce 
editions  free  of  errors,  he  had  also  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit-divine  and  as  a 
profound  writer.  M.  Michelet  counts  as 
many  as  thirty  printing  establishments, 
working  night  and  day,  at  Geneva,  and 
supplying  the  colfKjrteurs  of  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands.  For  the 
Genevan  public,  the  chronicles  of  the  city 
were  written  in  French ;  and  works  full  of 
lessons  of  patriotism,  such  as  Josephus  and 
Livy,  were  translated  into  that  language. 
Geneva  had,  Senebier  tells  us,  sixty  book¬ 
sellers’  shops.  Isaac  Casaubon  lived  for 
many  years  at  Geneva.  The  learned  of 
that  age  spent  missionary  lives ;  journeyed 
from  place  to  place.  Geneva  was  their 
house  of  call  and  harbor  of  safety.  Jo¬ 
seph  Justus  Scaliger  lectured  for  two 
years  at  Geneva,  at  the  same  time  Francis 
Hottoman  was  lecturing  there  on  law. 
Bonnefoy,  the  Oriental  jurist,  of  whom  Cu- 
jas  said  that  he  would  be  the  only  man  fit 
to  supply  his  own  place,  had  a  chair  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  Scrimgeour,  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  law,  was  a  Scotchman.  Chevalier, 
the  first  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva, 
was  bom  in  Normandy  ;  subsequently  he 
taught  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  Similarly 
Daneau  taught  for  some  time  at  Geneva, 
and  then  passed  on  to  a  chair  at  Leyden, 
and  to  a  place  in  the  political  history  of 
the  Low  Countries.  To  careful  readers 
of  Mr.  Motley,  a  brief  notice  of  Charles 
Perrot  will  commend  itself,  who  was  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Academy  in  1570  and  again  in 
1588.  The  qualities  reported  of  him  show 
a  kind  of  scholar  and  thinker,  whom  one 
would  not  have  suspected  at  Geneva. 
Foremost  among  those  qualities  was  his 
deep  veneration  for  the  ancients.  In  the 
album  of  a  favorite  pupil — a  certain  Uy~ 
tenbogaert — he  inscribed  the  words,  ‘  Bless¬ 
ed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall 
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be  called  tlie  children  of  God.’  It  is  also 
on  record  that  a  book  by  him  was  sup¬ 
pressed  after  his  death,  entitled  ‘  De  Ex¬ 
tremis  in  Ecclesia  vitandis.’  Let  us  turn 
to  one  man’s  library  table  and  catdh  a 
glimpse  of  the  extent  of  the  personal  asso¬ 
ciations  into  which  the  student  of  Gene¬ 
va,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  page,  as 
he  scattered  the  products  of  his  brain 
abroad,  entered.  Beza  dedicated  the  folio 
second  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  the  octavo  edition  to  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  and  the  French  nobility  ;  he 
presented  a  famous  manuscript  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Acts  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  he  left  by  will  a  Greek  manuscript 
of  the  New  Testament  to  Sully  ;  when  his 
hand  began  to  fail,  in  order  to  prevent — 
though  the  effort  turned  out  a  vain  one, 
for  the  volumes  cannot  be  traced — the  dis¬ 
persal  of  a  precious  collection,  he  sold  six 
hundred  louis  d’ors’  worth  of  books  to  a 
house-pupil  of  his,  a  Moravian  seigneur, 
George  Sigismund  of  Zastrizl.  With  Mr. 
Motley’s  last  pages  in  our  minds,  we  may 
not  forget  how  Barneveld  in  his  extremity 
turned  to  the  shade  of  Beza,  the  ‘  Pope  of 
the  Huguenots,’  the  Genevan  psalmodist. 

*  After  an  hour  he  called  for  his  French  Psalm 
Book,2Si^  read  in  it  for  some  time.’ — Vol.  ii. 
P.  374- 

*  The  clergymen  then  re-entered  and  asked 
if  he  had  been  able  to  sleep.  He  answered, 
“  No,  but  that  he  had  been  much  consoled 
by  many  noble  things  which  he  had  been  read¬ 
ing  in  the  French  Psalm  Book."  ' — Vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

*  “  Will  my  lord  please  to  prepare  himself?” 

‘“Very  well,  very  well,”  said  the  prisoner. 

“  Shall  we  go  at  once  ?” 

‘  But  Walaeus  suggested  a  prayer.  Upon  its 
conclusion,  Barneveld  gave  his  hand  to  the 
provost-marshal  and  to  the  two  soldiers,  bid¬ 
ding  them  adieu,  and  walked  downstairs,  at¬ 
tended  by  them,  to  the  chamber  of  the  judges. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  door,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  requested  to  wait  a  little.  He 
accordingly  went  upstairs  with  perfect  calm¬ 
ness,  sat  down  in  his  chamber  again,  and  read 
in  his  French  Psalm  Book' — Vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

Let  US  also  remember,  how  to  this  Pro¬ 
testant  Rome  exiles  and  fugitives  gather¬ 
ed.  There  was  an  English  church  with 
English  services  at  Geneva  as  early  as 
1555,  an  Italian  church  with  Italian  services 
in  1551,  a  little  later  a  Spanish  church  with 
Spanish  services.  In  the  year  1558,  we 
read  that  in  one  morning  279  persons  be¬ 
came  permanent  residents  at  Geneva, 
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namely,  50  Englishmen,  200  Frenchmen, 
25  Italians,  and  4  Spaniards. 

But  pre-eminently  as  a  High  School  for 
the  youth  of  Europe  does  Geneva  claim 
attention  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  civi¬ 
lization.  As  the  chief  lights  of  learning 
settled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  stay  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  so  too  did  future  soldiers  and  states¬ 
men  from  the  leading  aristocratic  families 
of  the  Continent,  in  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  more  decentralized  countries  of 
Europe,  as  Poland,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the 
Netherlands,  North  Britain — travel  to  Ge¬ 
neva  as  a  resort  of  classical  culture  and  the 
cradle  of  a  fresh  and  hopeful  political  life. 
Theodore  Beza  was  at  once  the  head  of 
Calvinistic  Geneva  and  of  the  science  and 
literature  of  Protestant  politics  in  Euro{>e 
until  the  century  had  closed.  He  was  the 
one  Reformer  who  lived  right  through 
the  sixteenth  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1600  he  preached,  it  was  a 
pious  but  not  a  prophetic  discourse,  from 
the  text,  ‘  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.’  Beza,  like  Calvin,  was 
a  Frenchman.  He  took  a  jjersonal  part 
in  French  politics.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  descent  and  of  majestic  visage,  a 
poet,  a  courtier,  a  strict  Calvinis^  about 
whom  there  was  no  outside  appearance  of 
the  Puritan,  a  diplomatist  at  ease  among 
cardinals  and  hne  ladies,  an  adept  at 
epigrams  and  complimentary  verses. 
Throughout  the  religious  strife  in  France 
he  was  appealed  to  and  he  gave  counsel ; 
at  the  conference  of  Poissy  he  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  were  matched  against 
one  another.  Henry  IV.  after  his  apos¬ 
tasy  still  reverenced  Beza ;  when  he  met 
him,  embraced  him,  sought  to  please  him, 
addressed  him  as  ‘  Father.’  Beza  was 
the  spiritual  father  and  political  guide  of 
theColignis,  the  Rohans,  the  I)’Aubign6s, 
the  Sullys,  pure  and  earnest  Christian  no¬ 
bles,  as  virtuous  as  they  were  valiant,  rush¬ 
ing  on  the  field  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
over  every  obstacle,  and — for  a  space,  so 
long  as  they  remembered  Beza  and  the 
Fountain-head  of  their  prowess — among 
the  polluted  and  miry  currents  of  royal 
and  aristocratic  French  life,  bright  and  un¬ 
stained  like  a  mountain  torrent. 

The  narrative  of  the  Religious  Wars  in 
France  and  of  their  connection  with  Gene¬ 
va  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  Scotland. 
For  Katharine  of  Medici,  there  are  the  two 
Maries :  Mary  of  Guise  and  ‘  the  Queen 
of  Scots.’  For  Admiral  Coligni,  there  is 
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the  Regent  Murray.  For  Calvin,  there  is 
— a  sterner  and,  in  planting  an  undying 
seed,  a  more  successful  Calvinist  than  Cal¬ 
vin — the  most  congenial  and  fervid  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  master,  John  Knox.  For 
Beza,  there  is  Andrew  Melville,  who  had 
been  for  ten  years  of  his  life  at  Geneva 
and  among  the  Huguenots.  For  Beza’s 
pupil,  Henry  of  Navarre,  there  is  Mel¬ 
ville’s  pupil,  James  of  Scotland,  on  whom 
London  acted  as  Paris  on  Henri  Quatre, 
leading  him  away  to  Prelacy. 

We  observed  above,  that  the  Slavonian 
countries  sent  their  young  nobility,  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  to  Geneva.  No  na¬ 
tionality  took  a  larger  place  in  Beza’s 
mind.  Zastrizl  bought,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  it  might  remain  together  and  be 
transplanted  to  his  own  country,  the  bulk  of 
Beza’s  library.  Charles  of  Zierotin  excel¬ 
led  in  his  time  among  the  younger  scholars 
of  Geneva ;  there  he  learnt  to  love  Plato 
and  Plutarch,  to  admire  Beza  as  the  great¬ 
est  man  of  that  age,  to  comprehend  the 
world-wide  significance  of  the  struggle 
his  own  Hussite  forefathers  had  begun. 
When  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  Gene¬ 
va,  Zierotin  visited  the  West.  He  saw 
England,  where  he  became  a  bosom 
friend  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  A 
few  years  later  he  came  all  the  way  from 
his  family  castle  to  take  part  in  one  of 
Henry  IV.’s  campaigns.  His  after -career 
was  devoted  to  the  public  service  of  his 
country,  he  became  its  leading  statesman 
— Landeshauptmann  of  Moravia — he  re¬ 
mained  an  important  personage  in  the 
politics  of  Eastern  Europe  until  the  very 
eve  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

How  much  the  Netherlands  owed  to  the 
political  model  and  teaching  of  Geneva 
our  readers  will  have  learnt,  or  can  easily 
learn  from  Mr.  Motley’s  present  work  and 
from  his  previous  writings. 

More  practical,  and  so  more  profitable, 
than  a  study  of  Athens  in  her  prime,  of 
Rome  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  was,  in  full  sixteenth  century,  the 
study  of  Geneva  herself.  Nowhere  had 
there  been  in  State  and  Church  such  dis¬ 
union,  in  moral  character  and  in  mental 
sinew  such  decrepitude,  as  at  Geneva, 
when,  as  one  might  well  deem,  God’s  hand 
and  the  voice  of  Farel  arrested  Calvin. 
And  on  the  very  *  Slough  of  Despond  ’ 
Calvin  had  planted  a  g<^  and  substan¬ 
tial  city.  All  Europe  took  courage.  What 
Luther  had  done  for  the  individual,  Cal¬ 


vin  had  done  for  the  State.  After  Cal¬ 
vin’s  work,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  about  the  stability,  the  vitality,  of 
the  political  movement  into  which  that 
work  was  linked  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Christianity  could  exist  without  the 
Roman  Papacy,  and  civilization  without 
the  Imperial  system.  A  mass  of  political 
superstitions  was  exploded.  And  where 
were  thews  and  muscles,  where  were  mili¬ 
tary  authority  and  rigor,  where  were  reli¬ 
gious  zeal  and  discipline,  where  was  ra¬ 
tional  and  logical  statesmanship  to  be 
found,  if  not  among  the  Calvinists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ? 

Every  one,  we  suppose,  is  conscious  of 
his  proneness  to  think  of  periods  of  a 
hundred  years,  of  centuries,  as  if  these 
were  something  more  than  just  convention¬ 
al  arrangements  for  chronological  pur¬ 
poses,  as  if  an  integral  change  took  place 
in  universal  human  character  at  such  an 
epoch  as  the  year  1500  or  1600.  We 
speak  continually,  say  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  if  there  were  some  greater  in¬ 
herent  distinction  between  the  years  1799 
and  1800  than  between  the  years  1800  and 
1801.  However,  it  is  a  subject  for  thank¬ 
fulness  that  on  such  a  matter  a  little  men¬ 
tal  carelessness  is  not  very  misleading. 
For  it  is  evident  enough  that,  roughly 
stated,  in  a  hundred  years,  in  the  course 
of  about  three  generations,  the  general 
fashion  of  things  does  alter,  the  origin 
of  leading  maxims  falls  out  of  record,  ne¬ 
cessary  re-adjustments  have  to  be  made, 
points  of  departure  have  to  be  recovered. 
Political  memory  is  bounded  much  as 
domestic  memory.  Tradition  has  no  real 
and  healthy  life  when  it  ceases  to  be  oral, 
when  it  reaches  backward  beyond  the 
tales  of  a  grandfather.  It  loses  its  holds 
as  an  instinct,  as  a  nature,  when  it  is  not 
bred  at  home  and  current  from  the  nursery, 
when  it  begins  to  depend  upon  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  and  calculations  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  maturer  experiences  of  him  who 
allows  it  to  weigh  with  him.  Tradition 
will  not  do  instead  of  faith;  unless,  at 
least,  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  one  to  whom 
it  is  faith,  not  tradition.  So  it  is  that, 
when  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Charles,  Leo,  Henry,-  Francis  trod  the 
stage,  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  anything 
that  resembles  them.  What  strides  diplo¬ 
macy  and  national  spirit  have  taken  !  It 
needs  an  effort  to  find  predecessors  for 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Oxenstiem,  Richelieu, 
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Turenne,  John  Pym,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Not  that  there  is  a  breach  in  the  history  ; 
yet  how  independent  is  the  century,  how 
different  the  age,  how  new  the  held  !  *  . 

On  the  threshold  of  those  other  times 
we  pause,  our  limits  are  reached,  and  the 
task  we  Irad  set  ourselves  is — as  we  are 
well  aware,  rather  in  the  way  of  hint  than 
of  exposition — most  imperfectly  accom¬ 
plished.  And  for  the  present  we  must  part 
with  Mr.  Motley.  He  is  a  writer  to  whom 
the  public  is  much  indebted,  and  whom  it 
will  be  always  pleasetl  to  meet  again.  We 
can  well  understand  Mr.  Motley’s  eager¬ 
ness  at  the  turn  to  which  his  studies  have 
brought  him,  and  with  his  relish  for  heroic 
incident  and  example,  to  leave  ‘  the  nar¬ 
row  precincts  of  the  Netherlands.’ 

In  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
libraries  in  this  country  hang  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  position  two  paintings  rich  in  his¬ 
torical,  indeed  in  romantic,  attractions. 
Of  the  first  picture  one  would  guess, 
had  one  no  other  index  but  the  artist’s 
labor,  that  the  man  presented  in  it 
had  been  of  noble  and  interesting  quality, 
apt  to  entertain  high  hopes  and  rash  de¬ 
signs,  though  there  has  come  a  look  into 
his  face  as  of  amazement  at  some  sudden¬ 
ly  unveiled  prospect  of  power  and  re¬ 
nown  ;  one  would  guess  that  he  would  be 
bold  and  dashing  in  onset,  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fray  others  would 
readily  appeal  to  him,  but  that  he  might 
be  proved  too  pliable  and  irresolute  as  the 
cavalier,  in  command  through  desperate 
encounters,  of  a  cause  where  brain  and 
heart  should  show  as  sure  ‘  and  firm  as 
stroke  of  sword  or  seat  in  saddle.  The 
other  likeness,  though  not  so  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  suits  even  more  admirably  the  in¬ 
dividual  it  is  reported  to  reprt'sent.  A 
fady  stands  holding  a  lance ;  she  wears  a 
soldier’s  slouched  hat  covered  with  heavy 


yellow  plumes  which  flap  over  her  face 
and  mix  with  her  hair ;  a  black  and  a  red 
feather,  half  hidden  in  the  background, 
join  to  make  up  the  proud  imperial  colors 
of  the  head-dress ;  a  closely-fitting  string 
of  pearls  is  round  her  neck,  her  black  robe 
has  sleeves  of  slashed  yellow  silk,  and  a 
yellow  scarf  is  pinned  with  a  jewel  over 
the  right  shoulder.  The  male  figure  is 
that  of  the  fugitive  from  the  battle  on  the 
White  Hill  of  league,  the  female  that  of  his 
wife.  Granddaughter  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  sister  of  Charles  I.,  aunt  of  Charles 
II.,  her  manner  and  physiognomy  bear  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  of  these  among  her  il¬ 
lustrious  kindred,  while  they  are  eloquent 
besides  of  an  originality  and  of  adventures 
quite  her  own.  1 1  has  by  chance  happened 
that  the  preceding  pages  were  for  the  most 
part  written  in  the  shadow  of  these  portraits. 
Thus  we  have  been  constantly  reminded 
of  the  act  which  was  to  follow  next  in 
the  drama  of  Euroi>ean  history  upon  those 
we  have  been  contemplating — of  the  con¬ 
flict,  some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  which  along  the  western  borders  of  the 
Continent  Mr.  Motley,  in  the  work  before 
us,  has  ably  and  carefully  described. 
Most  cordially  do  we  wish  the  historian  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  good  speed  to  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  His 
practised  and  still  active  hand  will,  we 
trust,  give  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  scenes 
in  which  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Bohe¬ 
mia*  assumes  among  princesses  an  en¬ 
gaging  and  uncommon  attitude,  and  it 
will  find  its  grasp  and  cunning  strained  to 
their  utmost  effort,  as  it  disentangles  de¬ 
stinies  not  less  troubled,  but  of  far  deeper 
import  and  more  lasting  influence  than 
those  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
‘  King  for  a  Winter  ’ — as  Carlyle  expands 
the  metaphor — ‘  built  of  mere  frost,  a  snow- 
king  altogether  soluble  again.’ — Quarterly 
Re%>iew. 
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From  Trebizond,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey, 
to  St.  Thomas,  Danish  Antilles,  West  In- 
■  dies,  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  six 
geographical  degrees  of  longitude  West, 
and  of  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude 
South  ;  besides  some  odd  minutes,  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  reference,  say,  to  Keith  Johnston’s 
“  Royal  Atlas.”  Not  a  full  third  of  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XX.,  No.  4 


circumference  of  the  globe  in  one  direc 

*  We  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  a  pre¬ 
sumed  portrait  of  her.  She  connects,  wc  need 
scarcely  remind  our  readers,  the  houses  of 
Stuart  and  Brunswick,  James  I.’s  daughter, 
George  I.’s  grandmother.  Her  mental  charms 
were  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  the 
well-known  lines,  beginning, 

‘  You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night.’ 
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tion,  and  little  more  than  a  ninth  in  the 
other.  But  insignificant  as  these  distances 
may  appear  on  a  map,  especially  one  of 
Mercator's  delusive  projection,  they  are 
in  reality  immense.  Their  true  measure¬ 
ment  is  not  by  miles,  but  by  the  centuries ; 
not  by  geographical,  but  by  cosmical  lines ; 
by  those,  in  fact,  that  divide  the  oldest  of 
the  Old  World  from  the  newest  of  the  New. 

With  Xenophon  and  Arrian  for  its  chro¬ 
niclers,  broken  Roman  sculptures  and 
crumbling  Byzantine  walls  for  its  memo¬ 
rials,  Pontic  tombs  excavated  in  its  rocks, 
and  the  mosque  in  which  Mahomet  the 
Conqueror  said  his  thanksgiving  prayer, 
the  Te  Deum  of  Islam,  crowning  its 
heights,  Trebizond  is  old  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science;  nor  do  its  wide-trousered,  cross- 
legged  shopkeepers,  its  veiled  women,  its 
mangy  dogs,  and  its  dark  patches  of  cypress 
grove  over  Turkish-lettered  tombstones, 
each  inscribed  with  “  He  is  the  Eternal," 
suggest  much  idea  of  change.  Indeed, 
its  extreme  easterly,  that  is  most  out-of-the- 
way,  position  in  the  most  unprogressive  of 
all  empires,  that  is  Turkey,  might  alone 
furnish  sufficient  warrant  that  the  refuge 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  is  in  no  imminent 
danger  of  becoming  modernised.  Nor  is 
it ;  my  word  for  the  fact. 

Sunrise  may  be  never  so  lovely,  but  sun¬ 
set  moves  us  more ;  and  a  farewell  to  the  old 
calls  up  a  deeper  response  in  our  nature 
than  a  welcome  to  the  young.  I  have 
left  it,  amid  the  chill  grey  shades  of  an 
April  evenmg,  the  late  almost  wintry  April 
of  tho.se  regions ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  again  that  still,  mist-shrouded  line  of 
mountain-cape  and  dark  forest ;  no  desire 
to  climb  again  that  rock-hewn  ascent,  to 
tread  those  rough-pa ven  streets,  and  receive 
the  obsequious  salaams  of  the  wide-robed, 
bearded  inhabitants,  who  rise  up  Eastern 
fashion  to  greet  the  official  badge  as  it 
passes  by. 

The  British  lion  and  unicorn  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  over  the  door  of  my  little 
garden-surrounded  house;  Turkish  chil¬ 
dren,  very  dirty,  I  make  no  doubt  ^for  the 
laws  of  ablution  do  not  seem  obligatory 
on  the  juvenile  faithful),  play  about  the  en¬ 
trance.  Turkish  slippers  strew  the  hall ; 
against  the  latticed  windows  of  what  was 
once  my  sitting  room,  now  transformed — 
a  most  poetic,  most  prosaic,  thought ! — 
into  a  Turkish  harem  apartment,  moon¬ 
faced  Turkish  beauties  flatten  their  lovely 
noses,  as  they  gaze,  if  they  care  to  do  so. 


on  the  grey  Byzantine  walls  of  the  Com- 
nenian  fortress  across  the  opposite  ravine. 
My  negro  groom,  the  best  gereed-player 
in  the  province,  has,  I  hear,  settled  down 
into  the  quiet  proprietor  of  a  small  coffee¬ 
house  by  the  beach ;  my  Turkoman  atten¬ 
dants  have  transferred  the  pistols  and  dag¬ 
gers  with  which  they  loved  to  skewer  their 
voluminous  waist-bands  to  the  service  of 
other  masters.  Town,  castle,  market-place, 
inhabitants,  house,  garden,  friends,  depen¬ 
dants,  all  have  retreated  into  the  lessening 
proportions  of  remote  perspective ;  new 
figures,  new  landscapes,  thrust  them  daily 
further  and  further  off  across  the  gulf  o^ 
life-long  distance  and  separation.  Yet 
they  have  each  and  all  of  them  an  abiding 
place  in  not  ungrateful  recollection,  and 
a  good  wish  for  the  long  and  undisturbed 
continuance  of  their  contented  stagnation  ; 
from  the  Tatar-eyed,  wool-capped  'driver 
who  lounges  purposeless  in  the  miry  Mei- 
dan  beside  his  crouching  camel,  to  the 
drowsy  pasha  who  languidly  extends  a  be- 
ringed  hand  for  the  scrap  of  dirty  paper 
on  which  is  scrawled,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
the  long-unanswered  petition.  They  all 
Ijelorg,  more  than  they  themselves  know, 
to  the  world’s  great  past ;  and  the  past,  be 
it  what  it  may,  has  in  it  a  charm  denied 
to  the  present.  “Say  not,"  vainly  preach¬ 
es  the  old  Chaldaeanised  rabbi  who  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  name,  but  not,  if  scholars  are 
right,  the  Style  and  dialect  of  the  Son  of 
David,  “  say  not  thou  what  is  the  cause 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these.”  Why  not  ?  most  venerable  Baby¬ 
lonian.  Is  it  that  the  former  days  were 
in  reality  no  better  than  the  present,  rather 
worse  ?  That  a  six-pound  franchise  is  in 
very  fact  an  improvement,  penny  papers 
a  gain,  and  steam-engines  a  blessing  ?  Or 
is  it  that  the  old  printingless,  steamless. 
Bright  and  Gladstoneless  times  were  really 
the  best  ?  and  the  cry  of  “  God  save  King 
Solomon !”  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
triumphant  shout  of  a  Beales  and  a  Beales- 
led  multitude  over  the  demolished  rail¬ 
ings  of  Hyde  Park  ?  Truly  I  know  not, 
nor  perhaps  did  either  the  Hebrew  Chal- 
dxan  moraliser.  Let  us  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it ;  speed,  however  regretfully,  the 
parting  guest ;  and  get  ready  a  cheerful 
countenance,  as  best  we  may,  to  greet  the 
coming. 

Farewell,  then,  the  Old  World,  and  wel¬ 
come  the  New;  nay,  even  the  newest  of 
the  new,  West  Indian  St.  Thomas.  No 
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chroniclers  need  we  consult  here,  for  there 
is  next  to  nothing  to  chronick ;  no  volu¬ 
minous  historical  records,  where  there  is 
hardly  any  history  to  record.  Scarce  visit¬ 
ed  towards  the  close  of  his  career  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  scornfully  abandoned  by  Spain, 
that  only  just  condescended  to  b^tow  on 
them  from  a  distance  the  title  of  “  Virgin,” 
equivalent  in  this  particular  instance,  I 
suppose,  to  Barren  ”  Islands,  these  small¬ 
est,  driest,  rockiest  of  the  diminutive, 
rocky,  and,  lesser  Antilles  remained  for  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  mighty  world- 
seeker  had  turned  away  from  them  wholly 
untenanted,  or  at  best  the  chance  resting- 
place  of  buccaneering  adventurers,  unan¬ 
nexed  by  any  nationality,  unsheltered  by 
any  flag.  The  very  Caribs,  the  question¬ 
able  authors  of  some  undeciphered  scratch- 
ings  on  a  sea-side  clilf  or  two,  had  left 
them ;  and  no  European,  no  African,  had 
cared  to  enter  on  the  abandoned  heritage. 
So  late  as  1650  St.  Thomas  lay  as  unclaim¬ 
ed  by  any  of  the  respectabilities  of  the 
world  as  Oliver  Twist,  or  Ginx’s  Baby  at 
the  workhouse  door — belter  off,  indeed, 
than  those  remarkable  infants,  in  that  it 
was  already  possessed  somehow  of  a  name, 
the  identical  one  that  it  yet  bears ;  though 
who  conferred  on  it  that  distinction  has  re¬ 
mained  an  unanswered  question  in  the 
catechism  of  history. 

At  last — it  was  in  a.d.  1657 — those 
most  sedentary,  most  erratic  of  mortals, 
the  Dutch,  tentatively  anchored  their 
broad-built  ships  in  the  best  of  West 
Indian  harbors,  and  took  possession  for 
their  own  of  the  forty  square  miles  of  rock 
^in  the  centre  of  which  that  harbor  is  set 
like  a  green-blue  turquoise  in  a  rusty  iron 
ring.  Ten  years  Dutch  balfs  lumbered 
the  beach ;  and  Dutch  merchant  sailors, 
under  an  embryo  Dutch  Government,  sat 
meditative  beside.  But  after  much  con¬ 
sumption  of  tobacco,  scheedam,  and 
thought  in  the  monotonous  contemplation 
of  dried-up  bushes  and  brown  rock,  the 
Hollanders  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Eastern  Indies 
offered  better  investments  for  their  pains¬ 
taking  enterprise  than  the  Western;  and 
in  1667  the  gallant  Batavian  tubs  sailed 
slowly  but  not  reluctantly  away,  just  as 
the  semi-piratical  flag  of  St.  George  and 
merry  England  speckled  the  offing  of  St. 
Thomas. 

So  the  island  changed  masters,  and  the 
“  oath  of  British  commerce”  replaced 


awhile  the  corresponding  guttural  exple¬ 
tives  of  Dutch  trade.  But  the  quicker 
workings  of  the  English  brain,  the  naturally 
sluggish  Teutonic  fibre  of  which  is,  as  no 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  assures  us,  abnormally  stimulated 
into  incongruous  activity  by  a  lucky  asper¬ 
sion  of  brisker  Celtic  blood,  required 
scarce  five  years  to  solve  the  problem  that 
the  Batavian  intellect  had  with  difficulty 
accomplished  in  ten.  Like  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  however,  the  new-comers  solved  it 
with  a  negative — a  mistaken  solution,  as 
subsequent  events  have  proved — and  in 
1671  the  British  ensign  too  fluttered  off  to 
larger  and  more  fertile  isles. 

“  Tarde  venUntibus  ossa"  is  a  hemistich 
not  less  applicable  to  tlie  great  banquet 
that  Nature  spreads  before  her  children, 
than  to  the  monkish  refectory  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  Thus  it  was  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  late-arriving  Danes,  long 
after  the  more  enterprising  first-comers, 
Spanish,  English,  and  French,  had  divided 
among  themselves  every  fleshy  tit-bit,  were 
fain  to  put  up  with  the  scraggy  virginal 
bones  of  the  least  among  the  lesser  Antilles 
for  their  share.  Of  St.  Croix,  popularly 
known  as  Santa  Cruz,  an  island  larger  and 
of  better  promise  than  St.  Thomas,  to  the 
south  of  which  it  lies  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  these  Scandinavian 
Berserkers — to  borrow  a  flower  of  nomen¬ 
clature  from  popular  rhetoric — had  indeed 
already,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  Spanish 
and  French  rivals,  taken  possession ;  and 
now,  in  1672,  seeing  St.  Thomas  absolute¬ 
ly  vacant,  and  a  first-rate  harbor,  if  nothing 
else,  ready  to  hand,  they  appropriated  tiie 
Dutch-and-English-deserted  island. 

I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  gallant  Iverson  when  welcomed 
as  the  first  Danish  governor  over  forty 
square  miles  of  volcanic  rock  by  the  only 
surviving  inhabitants,  the  melancholy 
wood-pigeons  and  sinister  land-crabs,  of 
St.  Thomas.  Nor  do  I  envy  the  negro 
slaves  who  first  toiled  at  clearing  bush  and 
levelling  stony  ground  enough  to  make 
space  for  the  diminutive  square  fort  and 
incipient  town  of  Charlotte-Amalia.” 
I,et  us  hope  that  Mark  Tapley’s  mantle 
descended  by  some  fortunate  anachronism 
on  Danes  and  Africans  alike,  and  enwrap¬ 
ped  them  in  a  double  fold  of  jollity  as 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  isle  of 
Eden  in  its  dark-purple  sphere  of  sea. 

Sixty  years  have  passed,  and  half  Dan- 
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ish  half  Dutch — for  the  persevering  Hoi-  Every  house  was  burnt,  every  estate 
landers  had  returned  to  their  first  love,  but  ravaged,  every  white  man  fled  or  perished ; 
this  time  under  the  unassuming  guise  and  through  all  the  blood-stained  cata- 
of  a  trading  Brandenburg  company — St.  logue  which  enumerates  earth’s  wrong 
Thomas  uneventfully  carries  on  its  little  avenged  by  wrong,  infamous  oppression, 
trade  with  its  wealthier  neighbors,  besides  and  mad  retaliation,  few  pages  are  redder 
affording  a  convenient  shelter  in  its  harbor  than  these.  For  six  months  the  insurgents 
to  storm-driven  ships,  and  a  place  of  refit  held  out  against  the  forces  sent  against 
to  the  damaged  victims  of  the  West  Indian  them  from  St.  Thomas,  till  at  last,  after 
cyclones.  This  avowedly :  perhaps,  too,  many  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare, 
not  a  little  business  was  done,  though  less  French  assistance,  invoked  from  the 
openly,  in  the  wrecking,  smuggling,  priva-  neighboring  islands  by  the  panic-stricken 
tcering,  and  buccaneering  lines ;  for  be-  Danes,  turned  the  scale  in  the  favor  of 
sides  the  principal  harbor  there  is  many  a  European  skill ;  the  Africans  were  reduc- 
deep  calm  creek  and  quiet  cove  in  the ,  ed  not  to  submission  but  to  suicide,  and 
island  where  a  cargo  could  be  landed,  a  four  hundred  self-slain  corpses  were  found 
bargain  struck,  or  a  sloop  equipped  with-  by  the  victorious  whites  on  one  spot 
out  any  need  of  incurring  the  troublesome  alone.  And  in  truth,  those,  happily  the 
enquiries  of  “  whence  and  whither,”  where  greater  number,  of  the  vanquished  who 
flags  and  titles  might  pa.ss  unquestioned,  thus  opened  for  themselves  with  their  own 
and  mutual  profit  hoodwink  the  Argus  hands  that  only  sure  gate  of  freedom, 
eyes  of  any  over-prying  official.  And  if  death-,  did  wisely  and  well ;  their  less 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or  even  English  fortunate  prisoner-comrades  did  not  pass 
suffered  by  these  little  transactions,  were  that  gate  till  after  tortures  that  few  writers 
they  not  at  liberty  to  go  and  do  likewise  now  would  dare  so  much  as  to  describe, 
on  their  own  account  ?  It  was  the  good  old  Eastern  Governments,  Mahometan  ca- 
West  Indian  usage,  and  international  law  liphs,  and  sultans  have  been  accused,  and 
had  not  yet  found  a  passage  to  the  Carib-  not  altogether  unjustly,  of  frequent  and 
bean  archipelago.  Such  were  the occupa-  wanton  cruelty;  but  no  Arab,  Turk,  or 
tions  of  merchants  and  traders ;  mean-  even  Persian  but  would  have  shrunk  back 
while  other  colonists  busied  themselves  agha.st  from  the  cold-blooded,  torment-de- 
with  less  venturesome  pursuits  on  land,  vising  atrocity  of  the  triumphant  Dutch  and 
and  the  scanty  soil  of  St.  'I  homas  was  ca-  Danish  slaveowners.  The  awful  hurricane 
joled,  by  dint  of  care  and  hard  labor,  into  that  a  few  weeks  later  devastated  the  island 
yielding  a  modicum  of  sugar,  though  sur-  of  St.  Thomas  could  not  with  all  its  rain- 
passed  in  this  respect  by  its  sister  island  torrents  wash  out  the  red  stains  of  those 
called  of  St  John.  A  narrow  arm  of  sea,  hideous  executions, 
so  narrow  that  an  Enfield  rifle  would  Thirty  years  more  passed  unrecorded 
easily  select  and  reach  its  victim  across  the  for  good  or  evil  alike;  till  in  1764  the 
rippling  ^trait,  divides  or  unites  the  front-  Royal  Edict  of  Coiienhagen  that  rendered 
ing  coasts.  Each  at  this  time  owned  a  the  harbor  qf  St.  Thomas  a  free  port  in- 
dense-  slave-population,  regarded  by  the  augurated  a  new  era — that  of  commerce, 
comparatively  small  caste  of  colonists  and  merchandise,  and  prosperity, 
planters  much  as  the  Israelites  of  old  were  Followed  the  struggle  of  the  New 
by  their  Egyptian  taskmakers,  and  ruled  World,  then  awaking,  province  after  pro- 
over  by  a  penal  code  of  more  than  Pha-  vince,  into  self-consciousness  and  indepen- 
raonic  atrocity.  But  in  1773  the  sight  of  dent  life;  and  the  Danish  island,  neutral, 
their  own  increasing  numbers  quickened  the  central,  and  marked  out  by  Nature  her- 
long-stifled  exasj)eration  of  the  Africans  self  as  the  one  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
into  a  hope  of  revenge,  and  a  revolt  was  countless  sails  that  speckle  these  tornado- 
concerted  between  the  bondsmen  of  either  swept  seas,  reaped  directly  and  indirectly 
island.  Ineffective  in  St.  Thomas,  it  broke  a  full  and  ever-increasing  share  of  the  gold- 
out  with  deadly  result  among  the  wilder  en  harvest  that  was  being  planted  the 
mountains  of  Sl  John;  the  little  Danish  while  on  other  lands  in  the  blood  of  the 
garrison,  taken  by  surprise,  was  soon  cut  laborers.  The  resort  of  countless  cruisers, 
to  pieces,  and  the  island  lay  at  the  mercy  half  privateer,  half  pirate;  the  mart  of  men 
of  the  negroes,  who,  having  never  expen-  who,  under  color  of  serving  national  inter- 
enced  any  themselves,  now  showed  lione.  ests,  advanced  their  own;  the  favorite  ex- 
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change  for  shoddy  supply  contracts ;  the 
chartered  meet  for  unscrupulous  specula¬ 
tors  in  dubious  prizes  and  blockade-run¬ 
nings,  St.  Thomas  soon  acquired  a  hew 
importance  ;  and  with  it  a  character  that, 
however  disguised  or  modified  by  more 
orderly  times,  and  the  necessity  of  cloak¬ 
ing  illegal  gains  under  forms  of  law,  has 
never  wholly  left  the  place. 

Soon  after  the  American  war,  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  shock  that  upset  so  many  Euro¬ 
pean  thrones  made  itself  felt  through  their 
far-off  dependencies  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  and  St.  Thomas  came  in  among  the 
rest  for  a  share  in  the  vicissitudes  of  which 
Denmark  had  so  large  and  so  disastrous  a 
part.  For  a  short  time  in  1801,  and 
again  in  1807,  England  held  with  a  care¬ 
less  grasp  a  post  the  commercial  value  of 
which  she  might  have  easily  estimated 
from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  she 
found  it;  but  blind  in  1815,  as  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  to  her  own  best  in¬ 
terests,  she  a  third  time  abandoned  it,  as 
she  had  first  done  when  it  was  a  mere  bar¬ 
ren  rock  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  ; 
and  the  white  cross  “  Dannebrog  ”  again 
floated  over  fort  and  harbor. 

From  that  date  to  the  present,  the 
annals  of  St.  Thomas  are  made  up  of  ex¬ 
port,  import,  commissions,  smuggling,  bill¬ 
broking,  discounting,  pilfering,  and  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  credit-commerpe 
conducted  on  the  unstable  basis  of  New- 
World  speculation.  Meanwhile,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves,  tardily  wrung  from, 
rather  than  conceded  by,  their  Danish 
masters,  in  1848,  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  already  declining  sugar  cultivation  of 
the  island ;  for  what  human-  being,  how¬ 
ever  black,  would,  if  his  own  free  choice 
arere  given  him,  remain  to  toil  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  wages  on  the  estates  of  a 
planter,  while  a  single  day’s  work  among 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  might  bring 
him  higher  gains  than  a  whole  week  of 
spade  and  hoe?  Negroes  are  not  far¬ 
sighted,  but  have  ordinarily  a  remarkably 
acute  vision  for  what  lies  immediately 
before  their  ugly  flat  noses.  So  the  canes, 
which  nothing  but  high-pressure  slave- 
labor  could  ever  possibly  have  made  a 
paying  crop  of  in  this  uncongenial  soil, 
disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment,  to  be 
replaced  with  as  magical  a  celerity — for 
the  cycle  of  tropical  vegetation  is  a  swift 
one — by  scrubby  bush,  frangipanc,  aloe, 
cactus,  and  every  thorny  and  prickly  thing 


“for  which  we  may  thank  Adam.”  And 
thus  matters  have,  in  the  main,  gone  their 
course  up  to  the  present  day. 

Shall  we  add  how,  in  1867,  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  cast  a  longing  eye  on  this  sea¬ 
girt  morsel?  and  how  the  majesty  of 
Denmark,  not  less  eager  for  I  forget  how 
many  millions  of  dollars,  dangled  the 
tempting  bait  before  the  republican  bird, 
till  it  was  thought  to  be  a  bargain  between 
them ;  only  when  it  came  to  payment,  the 
greenbacks  were  not  forthcoming,  and  one 
more  repudiation  of  agreement  was  noted 
in  Jonathan’s  account-book?  Or  shall 
we  chronicle  the  hurricanes  of  1819,  1833, 
1867,  and  1871 ;  or  depict  the  terrors  of 
the  earthquake  plus  sea-wave,  that,  on  the 
third  of  the  above-assigned  dates,  made 
such  a  mark  upon  the  imaginations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  ?  Enough ;  the 
stars  and  the  stripes  have  not  yet  supplant¬ 
ed  the  Dannebrog  on  the  fort  heights,  and, 
except  a  headless  palm  or  two,  few  traces 
of  a  cyclone  outlast  a  twelvemonth ;  at 
any  rate,  none  appear  in  view  as  we  ex¬ 
change  the  glossy  blackness  of  Heaven 
and  the  Challenger  best  kno  ws  how  many 
thousand  fathoms  of  the  pure  Atlantic 
depths  outside  for  the  muddy  green  of 
shallow  waters  and  an  uncleanly  harl>or. 

“  Charlotte-Amalia”  is,  so  old  Danish 
maps  inform  us,  the  name  of  the  town ; 
and  perhaps  the  gods  still  call  it  so ;  only, 
like  the  old  knight’s  song  in  Alice’s*' Won¬ 
derland,”  or  “  Looking-glass” — I  am  not 
sure  which,  neither  of  those  authentic 
narratives  forming  part  of  my  travelling 
library,  the  more’s  the  pity-^it  is  called 
quite  differently  among  mortals,  in  whose 
vocabulary  it  has  appropriated  to  itself  the 
apostolic-sounding  designation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  island.  But,  whatever  its  name,  the 
town  looks  pretty  enough  from  the  prow  of 
the  steamer  as  we  pass  between  the  light¬ 
house  on  our  right  and  the  two-gun  fort 
on  our  left,  and  make  for  our  anchorage ; 
though  an  officer  of  the  Elbe — sociable 
and  chatty,  as  most  of  the  R.M.S.P.  Com¬ 
pany’s  officers  are— informs  me,  as  I  gaze 
upon  it,  that  it  shows  still  prettier  when 
seen  from  the  stem  of  the  boat.  I  can 
readily  believe  him;  for  the  same  glance 
that  tells  me  in  the  first  half-minute  what¬ 
ever  there  is  to  like  in  the  town  of  St. 
Thomas,  tells  me  also  what  there  is  not. 

Part  on,  part  between  three  buttress¬ 
like  pyramidical  spurs  which  run  down  sea¬ 
ward  almost  to  the  water’s  edge  from  a 
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high  knife-ridge  of  reddish-brown  biish- 
sprinkled  hills,  there  stand,  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  about  fifteen  hundred  white-walled, 
red-roofed,  green-shuttered  houses,  one 
rather  bigger,  another  snnaller,  than  its 
neighbor;  but  all  without  more  method 
or  order  in  their  juxtaposition  than  that 
observable  in  a  chance  human  crowd,  each 
house  having  apparently  jostled  itself  into 
the  midst,  and  occupied  the  first  piece  of 
ground  on  which  it  could  secure  a  footing, 
selfishly  regardless  of  any  other  considera¬ 
tion.  The  next  object  of  each  appears  to 
have  been  which  should  display  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  windows.  A  Danish  Pitt 
might  from  the  taxation  of  those  apertures 
alone  clear  off  half  the  national  debt  of 
Denmark,  whatever  its  amount.  Every 
window  presents  instead  of  glass — a  sub¬ 
stance  rarely  employed  here  in  the  form  of 
panes,  and  indeed  superfluous  in  so  mild  a 
climate — Venetian  jalousies  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  green,  besides  a  pair  of  stout 
wooden  shutters,  to  be  closed  and  barred 
at  the  first  threat  of  a  hurricane,  not  else. 
For  of  nightly  thieves,  housebreakers,  and 
villanous  “  centre-bits”  there  is  little  fear, 
partly  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  town-police,  partly  to  the  character  of 
the  islanders  themselves,  of  whom  more 
hereafter.  As  to  the  houses  themselves, 
a  few — very  few — of  them  are  solidly 
built ;  red  brick  picked  out  with  plaster, 
of  which  last-named  material,  eked  out 
with  lath  and  rubble,  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  wholly  consist;  some  are  even  mere 
wooden  barracks,  spacious,  ugly,  and  in¬ 
secure  to  see.  Wood  or  otherwise,  al¬ 
most  all  these  dwellings  prove  on  a  near 
inspection  to  be  trumpery  run-up  con¬ 
structions,  with  thin  walls  baking  in  the 
blazing  sun,  shallow  unprotective  roof- 
eaves,  and  the  majority  without  a  veran¬ 
dah  of  any  sort.  Only  here  and  there  some 
more  pretentious  mansion — the  large,  un¬ 
gainly  edifice  recently  erected  as  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  for  instance — has  pushed 
out — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — a  cast-iron 
balcony,  as  ugl^  as  any  that  ever  figured 
at  Hammersmith  or  on  the  Brompton 
Road.  Worse  yet  are  the  churches  ;  the 
so-called  English,  i.e.  Colono-Episco- 
palian,  being  of  ante-Puginian  Gothic, 
hideous  enough  in  any  latitude,  absolutely 
monstrous  in  this ;  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
or  Presbyterian,  is  the  heaviest  plaster  Do¬ 
ric  ;  the  Moravian  Chapel  a  large  shape¬ 


less  bam;  and  the  Danish,  or  Lutheran 
Church,  a  simple  nondescript. 

An  East  Indian  bungalow,  a  Brazilian 
cathbdral,  even  a  Turkish  residence  in 
Upper  Egypt,  each  tells  in  its  outline,  and 
yet  more  in  its  details,  something  either 
of  the  architectural  traditions  peculiar  to 
the  race  that  erected  it,  or  of  prudent 
adaptation  to  a  new  climate ;  or,  it  may 
be,  of  both.  Hence,  in  looking  on  build¬ 
ings  like  these,  we  at  once  perceive  that 
their  architects,  whether  Portuguese,  Turks, 
or  English,  had  fully  determined  to  make 
the  country  they  came  to  govern  or  to 
colonise  their  own  home  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word ;  nor  yet,  while  modi¬ 
fying,  to  renounce  altogether  the  heredi¬ 
tary  and  almost  typical  peculiarities  of 
their  original  nationality.  St  Thomas,  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  its  general  character 
neither  Danish  nor  Dutch  nor  anything 
else ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  lodgers  and 
lodging-houses,  nothing  more;  English, 
Scotch,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Ameri¬ 
can,  architects,  inhabitants — the  only  ob¬ 
ject  they  have  had,  one  and  all,  in  settling 
here,  has  been  that  of  making  as  much 
money  as  they  could  from  the  business  of 
the  place,  and  then  being  off  as  quick  as 
possible.  Their  stay  in  the  island  is  a 
mere  temporary  makeshift,  a  commercial 
arrangement,  and  their  dwellings  are  na¬ 
turally  enough  in  accordance  with  their 
scheme  of  life. 

Pleasanter  objects  to  look  at  are  the  lit¬ 
tle  cottage-houses  where  mulatto,  or,  as 
they  prefer  being  called,  “  colored,”  fami¬ 
lies  make  their  nests.  Bright-painted 
wooden  boxes,  green  or  blue,  all  made  up 
to  outward  appearance  of  doors,  windows, 
and  galleries,  but  well  sheltered  from  the 
brooding  heat  by  projecting  roofs,  wide 
verandahs,  and  flowering  tropical  trees, 
planted  wherever  the  rocky  soil  will  allow 
a  root  to  hold,  they  harmonise  well  with 
the  climate,  and  give  correct  indication  of 
a  comparatively  settled  population  for 
their  inhabitants.  These  last  are  chiefly 
clerks,  artisans,  skilled  workmen,  and  the 
like,  some  born  in  the  island  itself,  others 
natives  of  Tortola,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  like.  Their  number 
is  more  than  double  that  of  the  European- 
born  colonists.  A  gay,  active,  and  im¬ 
provident  set,  they  at  least  know  how  to 
live ;  the  West  Indian  archipelago  is  their 
home ;  they  have  no  other ;  they  are  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  island ;  to  its  conditions 
they  suit  the  circumstances  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  make  the  best  of  climate  and 
everything  else.  Cross-breeds  and  the 
Europeans  together  amount  to  a  third  or  so 
of  the  entire  population  of  St  Thomas ; 
but  the  two  castes  do  not  socially  coalesce, 
and  the  aims  and  sentiments  of  the  one 
have  little  in  common  with  those  of  the 
other. 

Scattered  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  jotted,  where  one  least  expects 
to  find  them,  among  the  mango-trees  and 
guava-bushes  of  the  open  country,  small 
wattled  or  boarded  cabins,  each  hardly 
bigger  than  a  sentry-box,  but  by  no  means 
equally  compact  in  its  construction,  give 
shelter  to  negro  families.  Free  men  now, 
and  ready  enough  to  work,  to  gain,  and 
to  squander  too;  unwilling  only,  partly 
owing  to  the  hated  and  still  fresh  remini¬ 
scences  of  slavery,  partly  from  their  own 
natural  instability  of  character,  to  enter 
into  long  engagements  or  to  pledge  their 
labor  beforehand,  these  darkies  constitute 
about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  Their  shirts  and  trousers  are  more 
or  less  of  European  cut;  but,  dress  and 
language  apart,  they  differ  in  hardly  any 
respect  from  their  free  brethren  in  Syria  or 
Turkey.  Mahometans  there,  they  have 
here  adapted  Christianity,  some  one  fash¬ 
ion,  some  another,  according  to  that  pa¬ 
tronised  by  their  former  masters ;  but, 
Christian  or  Moslem,  of  dogma  for  itself 
they  have  little  care ;  their  creed  is  emo¬ 
tional  only,  and  i>erhaps  not  much  the 
worse  for  being  so.  Their  huts,  too,  are 
the  most  genuinely  tropical  objects  of 
West  Indian  domestic  architecture.  I 
have  seen  the  exact  likenesses  of  them  in 
Nubia  and  Yemen. 

And  the  Danes  ?  Well ;  if  St.  Thomas 
be,  so  far  as  the  European  population  is 
concerned,  a  mere  lodging  -  house,  the 
Danes  here  act  the  part  of  the  lodging- 
house  keepers,  neither  more  nor  less.  Like 
the  rest,  they  resign  themselves  to  live  in 
hired  dwellings  ;  they  collect  customs  and 
taxes,  keep  up  a  strict  police  by  land  and 
harbor,  levy  fines  on  unlicensed  salesmen 
and  market  women,  imprison  drunkards 
and  vagrants,  and — well,  that  is  pretty 
nearly  all.  In  the  commercial  enterprise, 
the  shipping  interests,  the  trade  and  traffic 
of  the  island  they  govern,  they  have  next 
to  no  share ;  in  planting  and  in  agriculture 
no  skill ;  in  the  island  and  its  tenants  no 


interest ;  nor  do  they  care  to  take  any 
measure  for  creating  such  among  others 
on  their  account  Indeed,  there  is  not 
throughout  the  whole  of  St.  Thomas  a  sin¬ 
gle  Danish  school,  nor  in  the  solitary  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  Mo¬ 
ravian,  not  a  Danish  establishment)  of  the 
town  is  a  Danish  grammar  or  dictionary 
to  be  found.  The  public  offices  them¬ 
selves,  the  law  and  police  courts,  and  the 
rest,  are  mere  hired  rooms,  or  slight  con¬ 
structions  of  the  usual  makeshift  character ; 
they,  too,  are  the  work  of  the  colonists 
and  settlers ;  not  a  farthing  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Treasury  of  Copenhagen 
towards  their  construction.  A  small,  quaint, 
square  fort,  with  battlements  and  turrets, 
much  like  those  out  of  which  the  St.  Bar¬ 
bara  of  art  or  the  imprisoned  princesses  of 
fairy  tales  are  wont  to  gaze,  and  which  in 
fact  now  serves  as  town  gaol,  is  the  only 
edifice  contributed  by  Denmark  herself  to 
the  town  and  island.  The  walls  of  this 
toy-castle  are  painted  red,  and  the  red  Da¬ 
nish  flag  flies  from  the  small  round  keep ;  it 
looks  hot  enough  in  the  sun,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that, the  prisoners  inside,  now  its  only 
occupants,  must  be  uncomfortably  hot  too. 
But  the  prison,  fort,  and  Hag  excepted,  no 
other  symbol  of  Danish  rule  meets  the 
gazer’s  eye  as  it  takes  in  the  panorama  of 
the  town  from  the  steamer  anchorage 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Nor  when  we  land  on  the  negro-crowd¬ 
ed  wharf  do  we  find  much  to  modify  our 
first  impressions  in  this  respect.  There  is. 
indeed,  a  carved  Danish  inscription — the 
only  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able, to 
discover,  in  the  entire  island — over  the  door 
of  the  staircase  that  leads  up  to  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  rooms ;  and  Danish  names,  to 
which  no  one  in  common  use  pays  the 
slightest  attention,  are  roughly  painted  up 
at  the  comers  of  several  streets.  Also  you 
may  occasionally  meet  a  tall,  iight-com- 
plexioned  individual,  whose  stiff  carriage 
and  ceremonious  bearing  proclaims  him  a 
Danish  official;  or  a  blond,  heavy -eyed, 
slightly,  or  very,  as  the  case  may  be,  in¬ 
toxicated,  white-clothed  soldier;  there  are 
about  sixty  of  them  on  the  island.  Poor 
fellows !  they  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  in 
garrison ;  and  if  they  occasionally  try  to 
render  it  a  little  less  tedious  by  “  heavy- 
headed  revel,”  Hamlet  himself  would 
hardly  have  included  them  in  the  severity 
of  his  comments  on  this  national  failing : 
they  have  excuse  for  it  if  ever  any  one  had. 
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These  things  apart,  however,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  visible  to  right  or  left  to  indicate 
that  the  island  belongs,  and  has  for  two 
centuries  belonged,  to  the  Danes,  rather 
than  to  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  or 
the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary. 

The  universal  language  of  communica¬ 
tion  among  the  inhabitants,  white,  black, 
or  colored,  is  English ;  but  such  English ! 
a  compound  of  negro  grammar,  Yankee 
accent,  and  Creole  drawl ;  to  “  arrange” 
is  to  “fix,”  “Sir”  is  “  Sa’ar,”  “boat”  is 
“ba’awt,”  and  so  on.  The  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  shop  fronts,  the  placards  on 
the  walls,  the  debile  little  newspapers 
(there  are  two  published  here,  and  the  fe¬ 
rocious  antagonism  of  their  respective  edi¬ 
tors  in  print  is,  I  trust,  limited  to  that  me¬ 
dium,  and  does  not  represent  their  private 
and  personal  feelings),  are  English;  and, 
but  for  an  occasional  Spanish  sentence, 
English  is  the  only  language  you  hear  in 
market,  street,  or  shop.  I  beg  pardon  : 
there  are  no  “shops”  in  St.  Thomas,  only 
“  stores just  as  every  man  here,  dust-car¬ 
ters  and  coal-heavers  not  excepted,  is  a 
“  gentleman,”  and  every  woman,  includ¬ 
ing  the  aged  black  Hel)e  who  distributes 
rum  and  gin  for  two  cents  to  her  sailor 
customers,  a  “lady.”  The  physical  atmo¬ 
sphere  you  breathe  may  be  that  of  the  tro-' 
pics;  but  the  moral  or  non-moral,  public 
and  private,  is  that  of  New  York  ;  as  for 
the  social,  it  has  in  it  a  corrective  dash  of 
Spanish  Creolism,  in  which  languor  sup¬ 
plies  an  opportune  check  on  vice,  and  non¬ 
chalance  on  dishonesty.  For  the  rest,  as 
you  walk  down,  that  is  west  (for  the  ever- 
blowing  east  trade  wind  determines  the 
“  up”  of  the  island),  along  the  main  street 
on  the  narrow  alluvial  level  between  the 
hill  slope  and  the  crescent  harbour  base, 
you  might,  but  for  the  blazing  sun  and  daz¬ 
zling  azure  overhead,  almost  fancy  your- 
selfin  a  ’long-shore  quarter  of  Southampton 
or  Wapping.  Ship  chandleries,  dry  goods, 
rum  shops,  slop  shops,  tobacco  shops, 
sailors’  homes  (such  homes !  fleecing  dens 
they  might  more  truly  be  called),  coal 
wharves,  timber  yards — objects  that  no  cli¬ 
mate  can  beautify,  no  associations  render 
other  than  mean  and  vulgar.  The  latitude  is 
the  latitude  of  the  poet-sung  tropics ;  but 
the  scene  is  a  scene  of  the  coarsest  Europe. 
In  vain  you  call  to  mind  the  metrical 
enchantments  of  Tennyson’s  “  Locksley 
Hall”  or  dreamy  “ Voyage,”  of  Byron’s 
heated  “  Island,”  of  Coleridge’s  magical 


“  Fragment :”  everything  around  dispels 
the  conjured-up  illusion.  A  drunken  sea¬ 
man  and  a  filthy  old  hag  are  squabbling 
on  one  side  of  you :  words  very  English 
certainly,  but  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson's 
dictionary,  issue  from  the  grog  shop  on 
the  other :  the  vile  features  of  a  Creole 
crimp,  arm  in  ann  with  a  mottled-faced, 
dull-eyed  Halifax  skipper,  meet  you  in 
front :  sight,  hearing,  smell,  all  are  of  that 
peculiar  description  which  charms  the  sai¬ 
lor,  the  British  specimen  in  particular,  and 
thq^e  too,  perhaps,  who  make  money  out 
of  or  through  him ;  but  which  is,  as  Car¬ 
lyle  might  say,  “  exhilarating  in  the  long 
run  to  no  other  created  being  ” — to  none, 
at  least,  who  have  not  received  the  spe¬ 
cial  training  of  those  useful  but  unlovely 
classes. 

Nor  are  the  details  of  the  town  in  other 
respects  such  as  to  bear  with  advantage  a 
close  examination.  The  streets,  the  main 
one  excepted,  are  mostly  mere  lanes,  nar¬ 
row,  and  crooked  ;  while  many  of  them — 
those  namely,  which  run  from  the  harbor 
inland — consist  of  flights  of  stony  stairs, 
which  had  Byron  seen  he  would  have 
blessed  those  of  Malta  by  comparison  in¬ 
stead  of  cursing  them.  The  pavement, 
too,  absolutely  wanting  in  not  a  few  pla¬ 
ces,  is  rough  and  full  of  holes  in  others  ; 
and  the  drains — for  sanitary  motives,  say 
the  townsmen ! — are  all  open ;  what  the 
result  is  after  a  fortnight  or  so  of  hot,  dry 
weather  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those 
highly  respectable  members  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committees  who  lay  yearly  reports  on 
corresponding  odorous  topics  before  our 
British  noses.  Gaslights  exist,  it  is  true, 
in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  while  for  the  shiny 
nights  of  half  the  month  the  wandering 
moon  bears  alone  the  charge  of  public 
illumination ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
clouds  and  the  municipality  have  too  often 
to  divide  the  responsibility  of  outer  dark¬ 
ness  and  its  consequences,  physical  or 
moral.  I  have  not  myself  had  the  good 
fortune  of  visiting  Copenhagen ;  but  I 
trust  that  the  Danes  at  home  treat  their 
capital  better  than  they  do  the  principal 
town  of  their  West  Indian  possessions. 

But  the  place,  though  it  can  not  be 
called  lovely,  is  lively  enough.  Siestas, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  relaxing  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  infectious  proximity  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  are  not  the  fashion  here, 
and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  main  street 
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can  show  a  medley  of  nationalities  to  the  sphere  under  the  palms  of  Jordan,  long 
full  as  varied  as  that  which  daily  throng  before  a  Western  world  and  the  cocoanut 
the  w’ooden  bridge  of  Galata,  but  with  a  trees  of  its  islands  had  been  heard  or 
much  greater  diversity  of  hue.  Black,  in-  dreamt  of.  The  first  names  entered  on 
deed,  predominates  among  the  complex-  the  world’s  racecourse,  they  bid  fair  to  be 
ions,  and  white  among  the  garments ;  but  among  the  first  on  its  books  when  the  win- 
between  these  extremes  of  color  every  ners  are  told  off  at  the  close.  Meanwhile 
shade  of  skin  and  dress  alike  may  be  ob-  the  antithesis  their  activity  affords  to  the 
served.  Broad-brimmed  Panama  hats  dis-  lounging,  careless,  take-it-easy  movements 
tinguish  in  general  the  better  class  of  citi-  of  the  big  negroes  at  every  turn  and  cor- 
zens ;  commoner  straw  shelters  poorer  ner,  does  much  to  enliven  the  sun-heated 
heads.  Sallow,  parboiled-looking  counte-  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town, 
nances  with  now  and  then  an  unhealthy  But  it  is  at  night,  and  especially  when 
flush,  telling  a  tale  of  brandy  overmuch  in  the  white  rays  of  the  full  moon,  the  Queen 
the  daily  allowance  of  iced  water,  denote  of  the  Tropics,  delusively  cover  roofs  and 
the  North  European,  Teuton;  or  Scandi-  pavement  with  what  seems  a  smooth  layer 
navian,  Briton,  German,  Dane,  Dutch,  and  of  fresh-fallen  snow,  that  the  main  street  of 
Swede,  with  the  pale,  over-worked-looking,  St.  Thomas,  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
sharp-featured  Yankee.  A  darker  tinge  of  Custom  House,  known  as  King’s  Wharf 
face  and  hair,  and  a  slenderer  form,  indi-  — the  only  stone  wharf,  by  the  bye,  in  the 
cates  the  Italian,  French,  or  Spanish  sales-  whole  harbor,  and  constructed  not  indeed 
man ;  the  white  Creole,  whatever  his  semi  with  Danish  money,  but  under  Danish 
or  quarter  nationality,  may  always  be  re-  superintendence — and  the  acacia-planted 
cognised  by  his  peculiarly  weedy  aspect  square,  that  serves  as  market-place  by  day, 
and  lack-lustre  eye.  Two  or  three  gene-  all  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  the 
rations  of  West  Indian  birth  and  breeding,  negroes,  who  here,  as  in  the  cheerful  Le- 
unrenewed  by  fresh  European  or  African  vant,  and  even  on  the  misty  Euxine  coast, 
grafts,  suffice  to  thin  out  the  richest  Euro-  keep  up  unaltered  their  ancestral  African 
pean  blood,  and  to  dull  into  lethargy  the  customs  of  nightly  merry-makings — a  cus- 
most  active  North  European  brain,  till  the  tom  which  the  Arabs  alone,  of  all  races 
Englishman,  Dane,  Norwegian,  or  Dutch-  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  dwell 
man  becomes  a  thing  for  the  very  negroes  amongst,  share  with  them — come  out  in 
to  pity  or  despise.  “  Miscegenation,”  to  their  gayest  dresses  and  gayest  mood,  to 
borrow  an  ungainly  American  word,  may  shout,  laugh,  sing,  romp,  and  divert  them- 
have  its  drawbacks;  but  exclusiveness  of  selves  like  the  overgrown  children  that 
alliance  means  for  the  North  European  in  they  are.  Tall,  black  men  in  white  clothes 
these  regions  speedy  degeneration  and  dis-  and  straw-hats,  tall,  black  women  too, 
appearance.  handsome  in  form  if  not  in  feature,  their 

Busy,  restless,  affable,  at  once  cringing  heads  bound  round  with  many-colored  tur- 
and  forward  in  manner,  who  does  not  re-  bans,  sweep  through  the  crowd  with  an 
cognise  the  children  of  Israel,  the  genuine  easy  freedom  of  gait  and  bold  step  very 
descendants  of  clever,  birthright-purloining  different  from  the  shuffling,  embarrassed 
Jacob,  whatever  be  the  land  of  their  so-  style  of  the  nerveless  Creole  lady  and  her 
joum  in  their  world-wide  dispersion  ?  overdressed  European  sister ;  while  the 
Here  in  St.  Thomas  we  have  them  of  every  light-flowing  gown  of  the  negress  and  her 
sort,  dark  and  fair,  lean  and  burly,  but  all  variegated  head-gear  give  her,  even  inde- 
alike  intent  on  gain ;  now  prosperous,  now  pendently  of  her  dark  complexion,  a  semi¬ 
bankrupt  ;  the  very  climate  that  may  oc-  tropical  look  that  suits  the  climate,  and 
casionally  somewhat  slacken  their  outward  harmonises  much  better  than  stiff  crino- 
raan  has  no  relaxing  effect  on  the  irrepres-  lines  and  artificial  flowers  with  the  sur- 
sible  energy  of  their  will.  It  is  curious  to  roundings  of  West  Indian  nature.  When 
enter  their  synagogue — a  large,  crowded,  will  civilised  women,  or  civilised  men 
and  evidently  thriving  one — and  to  hear  either,  learn  that  individual  beauty, 
the  unchanged  songs  of  old  David  and  to  have  its  complete  effect,  must  har- 
older  Moses  in  the  oldest  language  of  the  monise  with  the  general  ?  that  form  and 
Old  World,  intoned  herewith  as  much  fer-  color,  size  and  shape,  however  fair  or 
vency  of  utterance  and  singleness  of  belief  stately  in  themselves,  acquire  their  ulti- 
as  ever  they  had  b?*en  in  the  Eastern  hemi-  mate  perfection  from  the  place  they  oc- 
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cupy?  that  what  is  well  under  one  sky 
may  be  ill  under  another  ?  what  is  justly 
admired  in  Europe  be  a  failure  in  Asia  ? 
and  what  looks  lovely  under  a  tropical 
blaze  be  void  of  charm  amid  the  mists  of 
northern  gloom  ?  When  the  Egyptians 
erected  the  colonoades  of  Luxor  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Nile,  the  Greeks  the 
Parthenon  among  the  blue  picture-like  hills 
of  Attica,  and  m^iaeval  architects  the  clus¬ 
tering  pinnacles  of  Laon  beside  the  or¬ 
chards  and  green  hill-slopes  of  Picardy,  they 
accomplished  in  every  instance  an  abiding 
success,  different  the  one  from  the 
other,  but  each  perfect  in  its  kind — an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  lesson,  and  a  wonder  to  all  ages. 
Why,  then,  have  their  later  successors,  who 
in  modem  times  have  attempted  to  repro¬ 
duce  these  very  masterpieces  of  beauty  in 
elaborate  copies,  every  measurement,  every 
line,  every  detail  the  same,  failed  not  less 
completely  than  the  others  succeeded  ?  Is 
it  not  that  they  ignored,  with  the  ignorance 
that  amounts  to  stolidity,  the  effect  of  altered 
conditions,  of  changed  times,  of  different 
climate,  of  dissimilar  surroundings,  both  of 
nature  and  art  ?  while  the  former  architects, 
Egyptian,  Gaul,  or  Greek,  knew,  with  the 
knowledge  that  amounts  to  instinct,  not 
only  the  laws  of  construction  and  the  grace 
of  individual  outline,  but  also  those  of  col¬ 
lective  harmony;  and  built  aptly  besides 
building  well.  Thus  it  is  and  always  must 
be.  East  or  West  alike,  with  architecture 
of  whatever  kind,  public  or  private ;  thus, 
too,  in  great  measure  with  sculpture,  with 
painting,  with  ornament,  with  dress — in  a 
word,  with  art  of  every  sort.  , 

Meanwhile,  as  we  walk  and  philoso¬ 
phise  in  the  tepid  night  air  and  pale 
moonshine,  from  behind  a  hundred  open 
lighted  windows  comes  the  sound  of  jing¬ 
ling  pianos,  where  mulatto  girls  are  per- 
fomiing  their  endless  Spanish  waltzes; 
performances  accompanied  in  many  a 
little  house  by  the  clamor  of  many  voices 
and  the  stamp  of  dancing  feet.  All  is 
frank,  unrestrained  merry-making,  high 
spirits,  and  fun ;  the  more  cheerful  bixause 
— to  the  credit  of  the  blacks  be  it  said — 
it  is  seldom  excited  or  accompanied  by 
drink,  more  seldom  by  drunkenness.  West 
Indian  negroes,  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
example  set  them  more  or  less  by  almost 
every  class  and  description  of  whites  in 
these  islands,  are  generally  free  from  this 
particular  form  of  vice;  and  though  the 
morality  of  domestic  life  is  not  so  much 


low  as  absolutely  wanting  among  them — 
indeed,  that  non  est  inventus  might  be  the 
correct  verdict  of  a  “  virtue”  court — the 
frailties  of  the  island-bom  African,  or 
black  Creole^  are  rarely  excused  or  aggra¬ 
vated  by  drink.  Among  the  mulattoes, 
on  the  contrary,  as  among  mixed  races  in 
general,  the  bad  qualities  of  either  paren¬ 
tage  seem  to  come  uppermost ;  and  the 
immorality  of  the  negro  is  with  them  often 
enhanced  by  the  drunkenness  of  the 
Briton  and  the  murderous  treachery  of  the 
Spaniard.  “  God  made  white  men,  and 
God  made  black  men,  but  the  devil  made 
brown  ones,”  is  a  common  proverb  here, 
and  it  often  hnds  its  justification  in  fact. 

Town  and  inhabitants — the  Israelite 
colony  alone  after  its  measure  excepted — 
all  impress  you  as  mere  mushroom  growths 
of  the  day,  with  little  root  in  the  past,  and 
hardly  a  promise  of  greater  fixity  in  the 
future.  And  yet  whatever  “  Charlotte- 
Amalia,”  to  give  the  place  its  distinctive 
name,  may  prove  to  be  when  you  are 
fairly  in  it  and  of  it — seen  from  outside, 
and  especially  from  the  harbor  point  of 
view,  it  has  a  curiously  delusive  Levantine 
look ;  so  much  so,  that  a  voyager,  who, 
under  some  strange  enchantment  of  the 
“  Sleeping  Beauty”  kind,  should  have 
closed  his  eyes  while  just  off  Smyrna  or 
Latakia,  and  then  first  awakened  up  when 
the  fairy  ship  was  in  the  act  of  entering 
the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  might  almost  fancy 
that  he  had  never  left  the  Syrian  or  .^gean 
coasL  He  would,  in  fact,  hud  before  him 
much  the  same  picturesque  sprinkling  of 
pretty  toy-like  houses  that  he  had  last  seen 
under  the  sun  of  Anatolia ;  for  instance, 
the  same  green  masses,  or  orchard-trees, 
both  running  up  the  same  abrupt  rocky 
slopes,  practicable  indeed  for  horses,  but 
evidently  prohibitive  of  carriage  use ;  the 
same  high,  bush-sprinkled,  half-savage 
ridge  of  hills  behind  the  same  untidy 
wharves,  makeshift  landing-places,  and 
rubbish-strewn  beach  ;  the  same  superfluity 
of  little  boats,  plying  hither  and  thither 
between  the  larger  craft,  or  swarming,  as 
though  with  piratical  intent,  round  the 
sides  of  each  new  arrival ;  the  same  clear 
sharpness  of  light  and  shade ;  the  same 
pure  sea-water,  brisk  air,  and  bright  sky. 
No,  not  exactly  the  same,  any  one  of 
these;  since  a  more  careful  inspection 
would  detect  strange  foliage — cocoa-nut, 
for  example,  or  papai — among  the  trees, 
giving  notice  of  a  latittrde  more  southerly 
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far  than  the  Levantine ;  the  water,  too,  is 
the  inky  Atlantic  black,  not  the  ultrama¬ 
rine  Mediterranean  blue  in  its  clearness ; 
and  the  low,  drifting  fleeces  of  white 
cloud  that  emerge,  curl  after  curl,  from 
behind  the  easterly  hill-range,  and  sweep 
swiftly  across  the  dazzling  sky  to  the  west, 
are  driven  by  no  Asiatic  land-breeze,  but 
obey  the  trade-winds  of  the  ocean  ex¬ 
pause. 

But,  general  outline  and  natural  features 
apart,  there  are  some  special  objects  in 
which  St.  Thomas  may  claim  a  real,  though 
superficial,  resemblance  with  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  Levant.  Thus,  at  the  very  entry  of 
the  harbor,  near  a  diminutive  powder-shed, 
there  stands  a  battery,  which — but  that 
the  Danish,  and  not  the  Turkish,  flag 
overshadows  it — might,  by  a  new-comer, 
be  almost  conjectured  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  constructions  that  stand 
guard  at  the  entry  of  the  Bosphorus  or 
the  quarantine  bay  of  Trebizond.  Through 
the  thin  embrasures  of  a  decrepit  parapet 
wall  two  rusty  cannons  protrude  their 
muzzles,  the  one  pointing  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  heaven  above,  the  other  at  a 
similar  inclination  to  the  waters  beneath. 
Quite  Turkish,  both  for  appearance  and 
efficiency.  Nor  do  the  five  or  six  anti¬ 
quated  tubes  of  old  iron  that  peer  over  the 
edges  of  the  queer,  red-painted  fort  walls 
at  the  harbor’s  base  differ  in  an^  essential 
respect  from  the  artillery  supplied  by  the 
Topkhaneh  of  Constantinople  to  the  im- 
jierial  provinces.  Strangely,  too,  like  the 
ruins  that  on  almost  every  jutting  rock  of 
the  Anatolian  coast  commemorate  the 
days  of  semi-independent  Pashas  and  pug¬ 
nacious  Dereh-begs,  are  the  two  round 
towers,  massive  and  grey,  that  crown,  the 
one  “  Government  Hill,”  the  easternmost 
of  the  three  already  mentioned  as  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  town  itself ;  the  other,  an  iso¬ 
lated  rising  ground  near  the  base  of  the 
harbor.  Nor  is  this  resemblance  one  of 
outward  form  only,  but  of  historical  mean¬ 
ing;  for,  unlike  everything  else  in  the 
island,  these  towers  are  dignified  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  tradition  of  their  own ;  and  in  pop¬ 
ular  belief  at  least,  if  not  in  fact,  they 
supply  the  “  missing  link  ”  between  the 
modern  St.  Thomas  of  sharp  Yankeefied 
traders,  and  the  old  St.  Thomas  of  bond 
fide  pirates  and  buccaneers.  One  of  these 
ruins  bears  the  name  of  Blue  Beard’s,  the 
other  of  Black  Beard’s  Tower.  This  New 
World  Blue  Beard,  however,  unlike,  so  far. 


to  his  namesake  of  European  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Asiatic  celebrity,  has  left  behind 
him  no  record  by  which  he  can  be  identi¬ 
fied — not  so  much  as  a  fairy  legend ;  no 
Sister  Anne  climbed  to  the  top  of  his 
tower  to  proclaim  to  her  hastening  broth¬ 
ers  the  dark  mysteries  within  its  walls; 
and  we  are  free  to  conjecture  not  seven, 
but  if  we  like,  seventy  decapitated  wives, 
and  horrors  compared  with  which  those 
of  the  famous  blood-stained  closet  were 
gentle  matrimonial  endearments. 

More,  or  perhaps  less,  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  Black  Beard  has  found  authentic 
chroniclers  of  his  deeds,  private  as  well  as 
public.  A  native  of  Bristol,  Captain 
Trench — to  give  him  the  name  by  which 
he  started  in  life — was  one  of  the  many 
brave  sea-ruling  Britons  who  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  developed  by  a  reaily 
course  of  natural  selection,  and  a  pre-Dar¬ 
winian  struggle  for  life,  from  privateers 
into  pirates. 

Our  hero’s  short  but  glorious  career  was 
run  between  Jamaica  and  the  Virginian 
coast.  St.  Thomas  lies  midway,  and  the 
innumerable  creeks,  inlets,  and  bays  that 
indent  its  bush-lined  shore  may  well  have 
aftbrded  shelter  and  concealment  to  Black 
Beard  as  well  as  to  others  of  this  trade. 
And  certainly  when  attired  in  his  favorite 
full-dress  style,  and  with  his  beard  (which 
we  are  assured  covered  his  whole  face, 
eyes  and  nose  probably  excepted)  twisted 
into  a  hundred  curls,  each  curl  dandily 
tied  up  in  a  bow  of  red  ribbon,  and  Illu¬ 
minati  by  twenty  burning  matches  stuck, 
ten  of  a  side,  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  the 
Captain  must  have  produced  quite  a  sen¬ 
sation  among  the  inhabitants — Carib, 
negro,  Dutch,  or  Dane — of  the  little 
island.  Indeed  the  “flaming  ministers” 
of  his  toilet  seem  to  have  proved  ^ 
West  Indian  fair  ones  not  less  attractive 
than  lighted  tapers  commonly  are  for 
evening  moths ;  and  we  read  that  fourteen 
wives — successive  or  simultaneous,  the 
story  says  not — were  drawn  by  their  rays, 
and  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  that  rib¬ 
boned  beard.  Unfortunately  the  human 
butterflies  seem  to  have  paid  not  less  dear¬ 
ly  for  their  folly  than  is  ordinarily  the  case 
with  their  insect  prototypes,  since  Black 
Beard,  unless  much  maligned,  was  a  very 
Blue  Beard  in  domestic  life. 

“  A  cross  between  Puck  and  Moloch”  is 
the  title  given  by  the  shrewd  historical 
estimate  of  Macaulay  to  one  of  the  pet 
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monarch  heroes  of  an  eccentricity-loving 
writer  of  our  own  day.  What  the  father 
of  the  Great  Frederick  was  in  his  own 
family  and  Court,  that  and  more  was 
Captain  Trench  among  his  crew — a  hero 
after  Mr.  Carlyle’s  own  heart,  .and  not  less 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  his 
worship  than  Friedrich  Wilhelm  or  Gov¬ 
ernor  Eyre  himself.  Indeed  the  choicest 
diversions  of  Potsdam  or  Morant  Bay 
seem  tame  when  compared  with  Black 
Beard's  practical  fun.  “  Let  us  make  a 
little  hell  of  our  own,  and  try  who  can 
bear  it  longest,”  said,  one  day,  the  gallant 
Captain,  as  he  forced  some  choice  spirits 
of  his  crew  to  descend  with  him  into  the 
ship’s  hold.  When  all  were  below.  Black 
Beard  carefully  closed  the  hatches  on  the 
company  and  himself ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  set  on  fire  several  pots  which  he  had 
previously  arranged,  ready  filled  with 
shavings  and  sulphur.  ,  His  companions, 
almost  suffocated,  soon  cried  out  for  mer¬ 
cy  ;  but  Black  Beard’s  lungs,  as  well  as 
his  heart,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and 
he  did  not  let  them  out  of  his  imitation 
hell  till  they  had  almost  exchanged  the 
trial  for  the  reality.  Thinking  them, 
however,  it  seems,  sufficiently  prepared  by 
this  experiment  for  the  latter,  he  soon  after 
took  measures  for  sending  one  or  two  of 
them  there  at  short  notice.  To  this  end 
he  invited  his  comrades  one  evening  to  a 
sociable  merry-making  in  his  cabin  ;  and, 
while  they  sat  drinking  there,  he  suddenly 
blew  out  the  light,  crossed  his  hands,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  loaded  and  a  ready- 
cocked  pistol,  and  cheerfully  fired  across 
the  table.  Sad  to  say,  his  praiseworthy 
intentions  were  frustrated  of  their  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  only  wounds,  and  not  death, 
following  upon  this  “  merry  jest.”-  But  to 
do  the  bearded  Captain  justice,  when  not 
his  own  men,  but  prisoners  from  another 
ship,  were  before  him,  he  seldom  failed  to 
take  better  aim.  How  much  the  un¬ 
hanged  survivors  of  his  crew,  not  to 
mention  his  fourteen  disconsolate  wid¬ 
ows,  bewailed  his  loss,  when  Lieutenant 


Maynard,  R.N.,  sailed  into  the  harlwr  of 
Virginia  with  this  worthy’s  head,  beard, 
ribbons,  matches,  and  all,  suspended  from 
his  bowsprit,  history  bas  left  unrecorded. 

Whether  Black  Beard  really  built,  and, 
while  on  shore — taking  refuge  from  his 
pursuers,"  or  recruiting  supplies  for  fresh 
exploits  at  sea — actually  dwelt  in  the 
thick-walled  round  tower  that  now  crowns 
the  highly  respectable  summit  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Hill,  is,  however,  uncertain ;  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  heroic  memo¬ 
rials,  it  is  merely  tradition  versus  want  of 
evidence.  Old  ship-cannon  have  indeed 
been  dug  out  of  the  neighboring  soil ;  and 
a  huge  oblong  mass  of  brickwork,  close 
by  the  tower  itself,  is  said  to  cover  alike 
the  remains — headless,  I  suppose — and  the 
ill-gotten  riches  of  the  pirate.  But  from 
one  or  other  motive — chiefly,  perhaps, 
from  the  listless  indifference  that  character¬ 
ises  the  white  population  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  settlements  in  general — nobody  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  settle,  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  mattock,  the  truth,  or,  more 
probably  still,  the  falsehood  of  the  legend. 

“  Requiescat  in  pace,"  if  peace  there  be 
for  such,  along  with  the  great  Captains 
Kidd,  Avory',  Low,  and  other  kindred  sea- 
heroes,  “  all  of  them  fallen,  slain  by  the 
sword,  who  caused  their  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living.”  Hell-twins,  piracy  and 
slavery — they  have  both,  after  centuries  of 
blood  and  crime,  been  well  nigh  exorcised 
from  the  New- World  coasts,  or  only  lin¬ 
ger  under  the  appropriate  flags  of  Spain 
and  Holy  Church,  the  flags  of  Alva  and 
Pizarro,  of  Torquemada  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  It  is  “  the  glory,  far  above  all  else 
on  earth,”  of  England  to  have  first  pro¬ 
nounced  their  exorcism  ;  the  final  consum¬ 
mation  of  that  sentence  on  the  ill  remnants 
of  Cuba  may,  though  delayed  awhile,  be 
yet  executed  by  England’s  eldest  child, 
the  great  American  Republic.  The  work 
is  a  good  work :  honor  to  those  who 
complete  it,  of  whatever  nationality  they 
be ! — Comhill  Magazine. 


BEN  JONSON. 


“  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  him¬ 
self  ;  a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others ; 
given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ; 
jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of  those 
about  him  (especially  after  drink,  which  is 


one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth) ;  a 
dissembler  of  all  parts  which  reign  in  him ; 
a  bragger  of  some  goods  that  he  wanteth  ; 
thinketh  nothing  well  but  what  either  he 
himself  or  some  of  his  friends  or  country- 
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men  have  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or 
keep ;  vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  answer¬ 
ed,  at  himself.  For  any  religion,  as  being 
versed  in  both :  interpreteth  best  sayings 
and  deeds  often  to  the  worst.  Oppress^ 
with  phantasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered 
his  reason,  a  general  disease  in  many  poets. 
His  inventions  are  sipooth  and  easy  ;  but, 
above  all,  he  excelleth  in  translation.” 

Such  is  the  character  of  “  Rare  Ben 
Jonson,”  given  to  him  by  the  gentle 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  after  his 
most  unfortunate  visit ;  a  visit  nearly  the 
most  unlucky  ever  known,  leading  to 
nothing  but  abuse  and  misunderstanding. 
What  Drummond  said  of  Jonson  behind 
his  back,  immediately  after  writing  to  him, 
“  There  is  nothing  I  wish  more  than  to  be 
in  the  calendar  of  them  that  love  you,”  we 
have  seen  above.  Drummond  having  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  his  opinion  on  Jonson,  Gif¬ 
ford  finds  it  necessary  to  vilify  Drummond 
by  calling  him  every  name  he  could  lay  his 
tongue  to.  He,  the  gentle  Drummond, 
was  a  “  bird  of  prey  ”  :  he  “  sought  to  in¬ 
jure  a  man  whom  he  had  decoyed  under 
his  roof”;  “he  was  of  a  very  depraved 
mind  ”  ;  and  so  on,  scolding  Drummond 
and  others  on  Ben  Jonson’s  behalf  to 
that  extent  that  the  most  incautious 
reader,  from  sheer  instinct,  and  without  in¬ 
quiry,  takes  part  against  Ben  Jonson,  and 
not  for  him.  Scolding  is  an  utter  mis¬ 
take.  When  a  woman  takes  to  scolding, 
her  intimates  know  that,  if  she  does  not 
scold  about  one  thing  she  will  about  an¬ 
other,  and  so  no  one  takes  any  practical 
.action  with  regard  to  it.  When  a  critic  or 
biographer  takes  to  the  same  method  of 
action,  he  is  never  much  attended  to ;  and 
so  it  comes  that  thoughtful  people,  read¬ 
ing  such  a  biography  as  that  of  Gifford’s, 
are  generally  sure  to  seek  others. 

With  regard  to  Ben  Jonson’s  life  and 
character,  we  shall  be  necessarily  very 
brief;  we  shall  only,  so  to  speak,  remind 
our  readers  of  what  they  doubtless  knew 
before.  Our  object  is  to  see  what  is  the 
value  of  those  works  which  this  rough  and 
uncouth  man  left  behind  him.  Personally 
one  of  the  best-abused  men  who  ever 
lived,  he  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  re¬ 
putation  almost  next  to  that  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  • 

He  was  a  Scotchman,  though  he  never 
was  but  once  in  Scotland,  and  then  he  had 
far  better  have  kept  away.  His  grand¬ 


father  was  a  man  of  gentle  repute  in  An- 
nandale,  but  went  to  Carlisle.  His  father 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  apparently 
a  Puritan,  for  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  under  Queen  Mary.  At  the  time 
during  which  we  are  writing,  there  is  a 
claim  for  the  peerage  of  Annandale  by  a 
Johnstone,  who  is  evidently  a  clansman  of 
the  great  Ben.  The  Johnstones  have 
made  no  small  mark  in  border  history, 
but  they  will  possibly  be  like  the  Tich- 
bomes,  best  known  to  posterity  through 
the  most  eccentric  member  of  their  family. 
No  family  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
done  better  for  the  parent  state,  in  their 
way,  than  the  Johnstones,  but  they  have 
not  been  so  successful  as  the  Campbells ; 
and  their  greatest  man  is  certainly  the  re¬ 
markable  Ben. 

Born  in  1574,  after  his  father’s  death,  he 
entirely  missed  that  mouldirfg  which  a 
man  can  only  get  from  a  father ;  a  mould¬ 
ing  which  is  as  much  more  valuable  than 
the  forming  of  a  mother  as  the  stamping 
of  a  guinea  is  than  the  casting  of  a  coiner. 
A  father  leaves  a  much  more  cert.iin  mark 
upon  his  son  than  the  best  of  mothers  can. 
The  merest  common  sense,  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  knowledge  of  the  world,  proves  that 
fact  so  clearly  that  it  is  hardly  worth  ink 
to  write  it  down.  At  the  turning  point  of 
every  great  man’s  life  occur  things  which 
he  could  never  speak  to  his  mother  alx>ut ; 
if  he  did,  she  could  not  understand  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  father,  who  gains  his 
son’s  confidence,  can  advise,  persuade, 
and  warn.  The  loss  of  a  good  mother  is 
bitter  enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  loss 
of  the  one  woman  who  precedes  the  wife, 
and  who  in  some  points  has  an  authority 
higher  than  the  wife  herself,  is  irremediable. 
But  the  loss  of  the  father,  the  dear  friend, 
the  tender,  gentle  companion,  from  whom 
nothing  is  concealed;  the  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  you  beyond  all  others ;  the  man 
in  whose  broad,  kindly  bosom  you  bury 
secrets  of  disappointed  love,  of  idleness,  of 
carelessness,  of  a  thousand  things,  only 
known  to  men,  and  which,  while  forgiven 
by  the  mother,  cannot  be  sympathised 
with ;  that  loss — the  loss  of  the  father — is 
more  than  irremediable;  we  have  no  word 
for  it ;  it  must  pass  as  nameless. 

Jonson  had  no  father.  He  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  very  man  of  all  others  who 
should  have  had  one.  He  was  essentially 
a  man’s  man ;  and  there  is  a  curious  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  mysogyny  in  his  writings 
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which  seems  at  times  as  strong  as  that 
of  Swift.  “  Why  does  Nature  waste  her 
time  in  making  such  things?”  he  says 
once.  A  good  father  would  have  given 
him  more  experience  of  the  excellence  of 
women  than  he  ever  seems  to  have  had ; 
but  he  sinned  in  that  respect  with  a  large 
school,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  yet. 

While  he  was  a  baby  his  mother  mar¬ 
ried  again,  so,  practically,  he  had  no  mo¬ 
ther.  No  blame  can  be  attached  either 
to  her  or  to  the  master  bricklayer  whom 
she  married,  for  Jonson  had  a  good  private 
education  at  a  school  at  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  and  from  thence  went  to  West¬ 
minster,  to  receive  a  sound  classical  edu¬ 
cation  under  no  less  a  man  than  the  great 
Camden.  Every  man  who  has  put  pen 
to  paper  knows  these  facts,  but  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  deduce  from  them. 
Ben  Jonson  had  no  domestic  life ;  he  was 
a  child  of  the  pedagogues ;  not  by  any 
means  of  Jesuit  pedagogues,  who  carefully 
excerpt  everything  objectionable  from  the 
classical  authors,  but  of  free  Protestant 
schoolmasters,  who  teach  a  boy  Latin, 
and  turn  him  into  the  library  with  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Petronius,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Juve¬ 
nal,  all  ready  to  his  hands.  Good  people 
who  shiver  and  shudder  at  the  nameless 
horrors  of  ‘  Volpone,’  must  really  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  child  Jonson ’s  first  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  gained  through  books, 
some  of  which  most  certainly  would  bring 
the  autimr  into  serious  trouble  now-a-days, 
if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  publisher  for 
them.  It  is, true  that  we  are  carefully 
trained  to  read  such  books  now,  but  it  is 
bad  for  a  lad  to  do  so  without  the  indefin¬ 
able  atmosphere  of  a  pure  and  intellectual 
home  around  him.  Jonson  had  not  this ; 
he  was  a  child  of  the  pedagogues,  and 
they  are  more  proud  of  him  than  we  are. 
He  from  the  first  looked  at  life  through 
classical  spectacles,  and  we  have  the  result 
before  us.  His  tragedy  is  like  Euripides, 
his  comedy  like  Terence.  When  he  looks 
straight  from  his  own  eyes  on  what  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  he  is  invaluable,  as  giving  us 
a  hint  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  but  he 
is  singularly  dull.  Of  the  delicate  little 
touches  of  domestic  life  which  we  find  alike 
in  Shakespeare,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot,  and  which  will  make  all  men 
love  them  for  all  time,  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  lived  in  books,  not  in  life.  He 
must  have  known,  as  we  all  have,  Mrs. 
Quickly,  Rebecca  Sharp,  Miss  Betsy  Trot- 


wood,  and  Aunt  Glegg,  but  he  never  had 
the  power  of  seeing  them.  Characters,  to 
live,  must  be  typical.  He  is  never  natural ; 
he  would  have  made  Mr.  Glegg  jealous  of 
Bob  Jakin,  and  would  have  given  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  was  more  in  the  matter 
than  Mrs.  Glegg  chose  to  say.  He  never 
could  keep  the  juste  milieu  in  fiction ;  like 
Victor  Hugo  he  must  be  on  the  stilts  or  in 
the  mud,  for  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  un¬ 
like  Victor  Hugo  he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
those  middle  tones,  which,  when  we  are 
laughing  heartily  at  Victor  Hugo’s  worst 
absurdities,  make  us  put  down  the  book  in 
awe,  and  revere  him  like  a  great  man. 
For  example,  in  two  children  playing  with 
the  kitten,  Eponine  says : 

“  Vois-tu,  ina  sceur,  cette  poup£c-l&  est  plus 
amusante  que  I’autre.  Elte  rcmue,  elle  crie, 
elle  est  chaude.  Vois-tu,  masoeur.jouonsavec. 
Ce  serait  ma  petite-fiUe.  Je  serais  une  dame. 
Je  viendrais  te  voir  et  tu  la  regardcrais.  Peu 
&  peu  tu  verrais  scs  moustaches,  et  cela  t'6ton- 
nerait  ;  et  tu  me  dirais :  ‘  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  f  et 
je  te  dirais:  *  Oui,  madame,  e’est  uhe  petite- 
fille  que  j’ai  comme  ca.  Les  petitcs-filles  sont 
comme  5a  4  present.” 

No  living  man  except  Victor  Hugo 
could  write  that,  and  few  dead  ones.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  Ben  Jonson.  Take  Dickens 
again,  in  one  of  his  most  exquisitely  non¬ 
sensical  passages,  which  we  quote,  to  show 
that  Dickens  was  Victor  Hugo’s  master  in 
the  art  of  child’s  babble.  The  question  is. 
What  do  sea-side  lodging-house  keepers 
do  out  of  the  season  ? 

“Whether  they  pretended  to  take  one 
another's  lodgings,  or  to*open  one  another's 
tea-caddies  for  fun?  Whether  they  cut  off 
slices  of  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  and  made 
believe  that  it  belonged  to  somebody  else  ? 
Whether  they  played  little  dramas  of  life  like  chil¬ 
dren  do,  and  said,  ‘  I  ought  to  come  and  look 
at  your  apartments,  and  you  ought  to  ask  two 
guineas  a  week  too  much  ;  and  then  I  ought 
to  say  that  I  must  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
think  about  it,  and  then  you  ought  to  say  that 
another  lady  and  gentleman  with  no  children 
in  family  had  made  a  better  offer;  and  that  you 
were  just  going  to  take  the  bill  down  when 
you  heard  the  knock.’  ” 

These  fancies  about  children  make  us 
laugh  as  happily  and  heartily  as  any  thing 
can.  The  three  greatest  of  our  recent 
writers  of  prose  fiction,  in  truth,  infinitely 
the  best  writers  of  prose  we  ever  had,  treat 
children  with  an  amount  of  respectful 
study  which  would  have  rather  astonished 
the  overrated  novelists  of  the  last  century. 
To  Ben  Jonson  they  were  a  sealed  book. 
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The  question  arises,  “  Was  Ben  Jonson 
ever  a  child  himself  ?  Did  he  ever  know 
much  of  that  domestic  life  which  leaves 
such  a  strong  imprint  on  the  nature  of 
most  men  ?”  If  he  did  not,  we  are  saying 
more  to  excuse  him  on  certain  points  than 
a  thousand  infuriated  Giffords  could  do. 

He  went  to  St,  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  a  short  time ;  for  how  long  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  His  mother  and 
his  step-father,  who  had  already  done  all 
they  could  for  his  education,  were  unable 
to  maintain  him  in  a  university  career,  and 
he  was  fetched  home  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  his  step-father.  And  in  the  name  of 
confusion,  why  not  ?  What  on  earth  is 
there  degrading  in  the  matter  ?  There  is 
a  certain  sort  of  kid-glove  critic  to  whom 
the  facts  seems  to  1^  horrible.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  was  much  better  employ¬ 
ed  at  bricklaying  than  he  was  in  writing 
certain  parts  of  his  plays.  This  part  of 
his  life  seems  extremely  negative.  He 
was  certainly  not  tutor  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  boy,  because  the  boy  was  not 
bom.  He  did  not  do  a  great  many  other 
things  attributed  to  him,  but  he  certainly 
left  his  trade  and  went  as  a  soldier  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Here  he  served  one  cam¬ 
paign,  and  then  returned  to  England,  his 
step-father  being  dead,  but  his  mother  still 
living,  Jonson  l^ing  now  about  nineteen. 
He  was  probably  at  that  time  a  handsome 
and  well-formed  youth,  though  the  great 
length  of  his  chin  and  the  size  of  his  nose 
would  prevent  his  having  ever,  like  Vol- 
pone,  played  the  part  of  Antiniius.  The 
magnificence  of  his  eyes,  and  the  stem, 
almost  cmel  set  of  his  forehead,  would  at 
all  times  have  prevented  his  face  from  be¬ 
ing  commonplace.  He  now  took  to  act¬ 
ing,  apparently  in  inferior  parts;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  wish  to  get  into  the 
hottest  of  hot  water  we  should  recommend 
them  to  take  a  side  in  the  controversies 
about  Ben  Jonson’s  life.  No  person  ex¬ 
cept  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ever  caused  so 
much  quarrelling  after  his  death.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson,  the  most  cautious,  the  most 
kindly,  and  the  most  diligent  of  our  bio¬ 
graphers,  has  mentioned  him  in  his  ‘  Life* 
of  Drummond  ’ ;  even  he  will  not  escape. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we  are  walk¬ 
ing  among  red-hot  coals. 

He  certainly  (or  uncertainly)  killed  a 
man  in  a  duel,  was  impugned  for  murder, 
and  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
released  and  married.  Very  shortly  after 


we  come  to  the  first  dramatic  piece  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written  without  assist¬ 
ance  :  ‘  Every  Man  in  his  Humor.’  This 
was  first  acted  in  1598,  when  Jonson  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  has  lived  to  this 
day,  and  will  probably  live  for  ever,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  get  it  acted  without 
throwing  three  companies  together.  1 1  was 
first  act^  at  the  Globe,  and  in  our  opinion 
is  by  no  means  such  a  powerful  piece  as 
‘  Volpone,’  or  ‘  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.’  It 
was  a  great  success.  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn  (the 'founder  of  Dulwich  College) 
brought  it  forward,  though  Alleyn  seems 
not  to  have  taken  any  part.  The  actors 
were,  John  Duke,  C.  Beeston,  T.  Pope,  J. 
Hemings,  W.  Sly  (brother  of  Christopher  ?), 
W.  Kempe,  H.  Cende,  A.  Phillips,  R.  Bur¬ 
bage,  and — hold  your  breath — William 
Shakespeare  ! 

What  part  he  play  ?  Tradition  assigns 
him  the  part  of  the  Elder  Knowell,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  that ;  let  us  look  at  the 
play  itself  and  see  what  it  is  like,  and 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  a  more 
probable  part  for  Shakespeare.  Shake¬ 
speare  being  now  an  extremely  handsome 
young  man  of  thirty-two,  we  should  think 
it  far  more  probable  that  he  took  the  easy 
and  elegant  character  of  young  Knowell, 
and  as  such  we  shall  mention  him,  having 
an  instinct  that  we  are  right.*  The  play 
was  brought  forward  very  much  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  it  was  the  making  of  Jonson,  and 
Shakespeare  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have 
said,  thirty-two. 

Old  Knowell  is  what  is  irreverently  called 
on  the  stage,  the  “  heavy  father.”  He  has 
a  son  with  whom  he  is  half  angry  for  his 
love  of  poetry  and  for  cultivating  the 
society  of  the  wits.  He  has  also  a  kins¬ 
man,  Stephen,  the  country  gull,  a  most 
amusing  quarrelsome  ass,  though  like  most 
of  Jonson’s  fools,  videlicet  Coker,  in  *  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair,’  very  overdrawn.  One 
comes  across  his  delicious  idiotcy  in  the 
first  scene,  where  he  tells  old  Knowell,  “  I 
have  bought  me  a  hawk  and  a  hood,  and 
bells  and  all,  and  I  lack  nothing  but  a 
book  to  keep  it  by.”  Stephen  is  another 
Slender,  but  incomparably  inferior.  While 
old  Knowell  is  bullying  him  for  his  folly,  a 
servant  arrives  with  a  letter  directed  to  his 
son,  young  Knowell  (Shakespeare  ?),  who 

*  Shakespeare  born,  April  .  1564. 
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is  still  in  bed  ;  it  is  from  a  mad-cap  young 
friend,  young  WeHborn;  the  letter,  innocent 
enough  as  times  were,  is  horribly  indis¬ 
creet,  and  makes  hopeless  fun  of  the  father, 
who  by  reading  his  son’s  letter  hears  a  few 
words  about  himself  which  make  his  ears 
tingle.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  son  is  in  bad  comjmny  with  his  friend 
Wellborn  ;  but  he  makes  a  singularly  wise 
resolution  not  to  check  him,  but  to  shame 
him  from  the  vice  which,  as  it  happens,  is 
purely  imaginarj'.  He  send  the  letter  on 
to  his  son  by  the  fantastic  clever  servant, 
Brainworm,  telling  him  not  to  say  a 
wortl  of  his  having  opened  it.  Brain- 
worm  at  once  tells  his  young  master 
all  about  it,  which  sets  his  suspicions  at 
work.  The  main  part  of  the  letter  is  an 
invitation  to  a  party  of  fantastics,  and  he 
determines  to  add  his  cousin  Master 
Stephen  to  the  number  of  the  assembled 
fools. 

In  the  next  scene  we  are  introduced  to 
Mathew  the  “  town  gull,”  as  great  a  fool 
as  Stei)hen,  but  in  a  different  way.  He 
seeks  the  great  Captain  Bobadil,  who  lives 
as  lodger  with  Cob,  the  water-carrier,  and 
Tib,  his  wife,  and  has  got  into  their  debt  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  “  by  sixpence 
at  a  time."  He  is  discovered  in  a  crapu¬ 
lous  state,  having  been  horribly  drunk  and 
poorly  overnight,  as  is  shown  by  hinted 
details  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  by  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre  now.  Our  first  introduction  to 
this  world-famous  character  is  his  calling 
for  a  cup  of  small  beer,  like  Christopher 
Sly ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  shaken  the 
sleep  from  his  eyes,  he  comes  out  as  the 
ignorant,  clever,  shallow  bully,  which  has 
made  him  a  household  word.  He  finds, 
in  teaching  Mathew  some  fencing  with 
the  beflstaff,  that  he  has  two  shillings  and 
that  his  breakfast  is  secured. 

The  next  scene  opens  at  Kitely,  the 
merchant’s  house  in  the  Old  Jewry. 
Kitely  is  nearly  the  replica  of  Ford,  in 
the  ‘  Merry  Wives,’  the  jealous  husband. 
He  has  married  the  sister  of  Downright 
and  Wellbred,  half  brothers.  She  is  much 
younger  than  he  is.  Wellbred  has  taken 
possession  of  his  house  as  brother-in-law, 
and  is  holding  rather  disreputable  revelry 
there ;  of  which  Kitely  complains  to 
Downright.  He  let  out  his  jealousy  by 
telling  Downright  that  he  would  punish 
Wellborn,  but  that  the  w'orld  would  say 
that  he  was  jealous  of  the  Attentions  of  his 


companions  to  his  wife.  (Wellborn,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  young  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  highly  indiscreet  letter  to 
young  Knowell  opened  by  his  father.) 
While  Kitely  and  Downright  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter,  Bobadil  comes  blustering 
in  to  ask  for  that  ne’er-do-well,  Wellborn, 
and  without  the  remotest  reason  calls 
Downright  a  scavenger,  and  rushes  away. 
The  absurdity  of  this  scene  and  the  honest 
grief  of  Downright,  are  worthy  of  any  hand. 
Kitely  tries  to  pacify  him,  and  try  {persua¬ 
sion  with  his  brother  Wellborn  for  Boba- 
dil’s  impudence,  but  without  avail. 

Cob,  the  water-carrier,  comes  in,  makes 
a  very  unproduceable  remark  to  Kitely, 
who  chides  him  for  being  late,  and  sets 
Kitely  musing  on  his  jealousy  against  Well¬ 
born’s  companions  and  their  opportunities 
with  his  wife ;  he  determines  to  watch  her. 
She  comes  in  with  her  sister  Bridget.  She 
is  so  gentle  and  honestly  affectionate  about 
his  headache  that  he  is  disarmed,  and  de¬ 
termines  to  be  more  of  a  man. 

Now,  the  amusing  rascal  Brainworm, 
Old  Knowell’s  servant,  appears  on  the 
scene  in  Moorfields,  disguised  as  a  maimed 
soldier,  intercepting  Young  Knowell  and 
Master  Stephen,  who  do  not  recognise 
him.  Brainworm,  in  spite  of  young 
Kno well’s  protests,  manages  to  sell  Master 
Stephen  an  old  sword  for  a  real  Toledo. 
Then  in  another  part  of  the  field  enters 
old  Knowell,  who  soliloquises  about  his 
son’s  degeneracy  in  keeping  company 
with  men  who  would  dare  to  write  such 
an  impudent  letter  as  that  of  young  Well¬ 
born.  He  does  not  wonder  at  it  in  the 
case  of  other  fathers,  who  sacrifice  their 
sons’  respect  by  exhibiting  their  vices ;  but 
in  his  case  no  such  excuse  can  be  made. 
While  he  is  in  this  humor,  Brainworm,  his 
own  man,  meets  him  disguised,  and  begs 
of  him.  He  is  so  well  disguised,  that 
Knowell  is  much  taken  with  him,  and  ac¬ 
tually  hires  him  as  his  servant  This  is  ra¬ 
ther  straining  a  point  in  probability ;  a  man 
would  scarcely  be  taken  in  so  far  as  to  hire 
his  own  groom.  Still,  we  must  remember 
that  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  acted  this 
•character  of  old  Knowell,  and  so  was  con¬ 
tented  with  it 

Then  we  get  to  the  Windmill  Tavern 
with  Mathew  (the  town  gull).  Wellborn, 
and  Bobadil.  Bobadil  begins  to  bluster 
about  Downright,  but  is  quietly  stopped 
by  Wellborn,  who  will  not  allow  him  to 
speak  rudely  of  his  brother ;  it  is  noticeable 
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that  Downright’s  original  offence  was  only 
asking  him,  in  a  short  manner,  if  he  heard 
what  had  been  said.  Young  Knowell 
and  Master  Stephen  (the  country  gull) 
came  in.  Young  Knowell  (Shakespeare 
acting  ?)  acquaints  Wellborn  with  the  aw¬ 
ful  fact  that  his  letter  was  opened  and 
read  by  his  father.  He  laughs  off  the  ac¬ 
cident,  and  introduces  the  two  pieces  of 
absurdity,  Mathew  and  Bobadil,  whom  he 
had  brought  for  Young  Knowell  to  laugh 
at.  Mathew  and  Stephen  befool  one  an¬ 
other  beautifully,  and  ^Bobadil  being  re¬ 
marked  silent  and  asked  the  reason,  begins 
to  lie  with  the  volubility  of  Falstaff,  but 
without  a  grain  of  his  immortal  wit.  Bo¬ 
badil,  however,  knows  a  sword  when  he 
sees  one,  and  points  out  to  Stephen  that 
the  sword  he  has  bought  of  Brainworm  is 
not  worth  twopence.  While  Stephen  is 
vowing  vengeance,  in  comes  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Brainworm,  who  coolly  confesses  the 
cheat,  but  so  dexterously  that  Stephen  is 
obliged  to  accept  his  apology.  He  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  Young  Knowell,  and  tells 
him  that  his  father  is  at  his  heels.  A  scene 
follows,  in  which  Kitely  tries  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  tell  his  jealous  fears  to  his  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  Card,  but  he  cannot  do  it. 
After  he  is  gone  out  of  the  house  it  is  filled 
by  the  characters  to  whom  he  so  much  ob¬ 
jects,  and  although  the  plot  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  play  is  amusing  for  those  who 
care  about  antiquarian  slang.  Cob  goes 
to  J  ustice  Clement’s  house,  and  tells  Kitely ; 
his  jealousy  is  once  more  aroused,  and  he 
gets  as  absurd  as  Ford,  until  Cob  informs 
him  that  there  are  no  ladies.  'I’hen,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gets  worse  than  ever,  because  he 
thinks  that  the  ladies  will  have  come  in  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  that  he  will  be  in  time 
to  catch  them.  This  part  of  the  play  is 
rather  poor  stuff,  at  least  in  most  modern 
eyes.  J  udging  from  plays,  there  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  our  history,  extending  over  about 
two  hundred  years,  when  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  vow  was  considered  as  pro¬ 
bable  an  event  as  ninning  up  milliners’ 
bills  unknown  to  the  husband,  and  when 
the  jealous  husband  was  as  ordinary  a  cha¬ 
racter  on  the  stage  as  the  careless  one  is 
now;  but  to  resume.  The  merry  Justice 
Clement  now  appears  on  the  stage  ;  a  cap¬ 
ital  character,  with  which  Shakespeare 
might  have  done  much.  Cob  comes  to 
him  for  a  warrant  against  Bobadil  for 
beating  him,  but  as  Bobadil  only  did  so  be¬ 
cause  Cob  abused  tobacco,  Clement  threat- 
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ens  to  send  him  to  gaol  for  abusing  tobacco. 
Clement,  having  sent  Cob  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  warrant  on  Bobadil,  comforts 
Knowell  about  his  son,  showing  him  that 
he  is  a  good  young  fellow,  but  like  himself, 
mirthful. 

Then  comes  a  scene  between  Down¬ 
right  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kitely.  He 
blames  Mrs.  Kitely  for  allowing  Wellborn’s 
riotous  companions  in  the  house.  She  de¬ 
fends  herself.  There  is  a  good  scene,  in 
which  Mathew,  Bobadil,  and  the  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  characters  come  in,  and  Down¬ 
right  flings  out  of  the  room  in  disgust  at 
the  folly  of  Mathew’s  verses,  and  returns 
only  more  infuriated  than  ever  at  the  fan¬ 
tastic  company  which  is  gathered  in  his 
sister’s  house.  He  abuses  his  half-brother 
Wellborn  so  roundly  that  there  is  a  furious 
riot,  and  they  draw  on  one  another.  When 
the  servants  have  come  in  and  every  thing 
is  perfectly  safe,  Bobadil  is  taken  with  a 
violent  desire  to  run  Downright  through  the 
body,  and  is  with  difficulty  prevented. 
Kitely  appears  on  the  scene  and  the  rioters 
go  out.  The  ladies  stand  up  for  Young 
Knowell,  particularly  Mrs.  Kitely.  Kitely 
at  once  sets  him  down  for  her  lover. 
Then  the  scene  changes,  for  no  particular 
reason,  to  Cob’s  house,  where  he  and  his 
wife  exchange  some  purposeless  black¬ 
guardisms.  Here  young  Knowell  tells 
Wellborn  that  he  loves  his  sister  Bridget, 
and  Wellborn  promises  that  he  shall  marry 
her.  We  come  again  to  old  Knowell 
(Shakespeare  ?),  and  find  him  with  his  own 
servant  Brainworm,  whom  he  has  again 
hired  in  disguise,  it  will  be  remembered, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  his  own  groom. 
The  cross-purposes  are,  of  course,  very 
amusing.  Brainworm,  in  his  character  of 
Fitzsword,  tells  old  Knowell  that  his  son 
is  to  meet  a  woman  at  Cob’s  house. 
Knowell  determines  to  prevent  this.  He 
having  gone,  Brainworm  gets  hold  of  For¬ 
mal,  Justice  Clement’s  clerk,  and  cheats 
him.  Next  we  have  Bobadil  lying  furious¬ 
ly  with  his  astonishing  plan  for  killing  for¬ 
ty  thousand  of  the  enemy  every  year  by  the 
practice  of  duelling.  He  expresses  his  in¬ 
tention  of  beating  Downright,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  that  gentleman,  turns  out  to 
be  an  arrant  coward.  Downright  beats  him, 
and  exit,  leaving  his  cloak.  Master  Ste¬ 
phen  takes  it,  saying  that  he  will  say  he 
bought  it.  Kitely  gets  more  absurd,  and 
fancies  that  he  is  poisoned.  Brainworm 
enters,  disguised  in  the  clothes  of  Formal 
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(Justice  Clement’s  clerk^ ;  he  gets  Kitely 
to  go  on  a  false^errano,  and  then  Well* 
bom  causes  him  to  make  an  appointment 
with  young  Knowell  to  meet  his  sister 
Bridget  and  himself  at  the  Tower.  Mrs. 
Kitely  hears  her  husband  talking  of  Cob, 
and  Wellborn  persuades  her  that  he  has 
an  assignation  there.  She  goes  after  him  ; 
he  returns  in  a  rage  at  having  been  sent 
for  to  Justice  Clement’s  for  nothing,  and 
finds  her  gone.  He  follows,  furious,  Well¬ 
born  having  told  him  whither  she  is  gone. 
Then  Mathew  and  Bobadil  meet  Brain- 
worm  disguised  as  Formal,  and  try  to  get 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  him  for  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Downright,  but  they  have  only  two¬ 
pence  between  them.  Mathew  gives  him 
his  money,  and  Bobadil  his  silk  stockings. 

There  is  a  general  rendezvous  before 
Cob’s  house.  Old  Knowell  comes  there 
after  his  son,  Mrs.  Kitely  after  her  husband, 
and  Kitely  after  his  wife.  She  spies  her 
husband,  and  flies  at  him,  accusing  him 
of  coming  there  for  no  good,  and  idling 
him  every  name  she  can  lay  her  tongue 
to.  He,  thinking  her  a  lost  woman,  tells 
her  so.  But  the  absurdity  of  the  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  virtuous  and  inno¬ 
cent  old  Knowell  is  charged  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  Kitely  as  having  met  his  wife  there  by 
appointment.  They  move  off  to  the  jus¬ 
tice’s.  Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  absurdities 
occur  from  Stephen  having  stolen  and 
worn  Downright’s  cloak.  Stephen  is*  tak¬ 
en  to  the  justice’s  for  theft.  Here  all  the 
characters  are  at  last  assembled,  and  the 
explanations  are  given,  and  every  one  is 
satisfied.  Instead  of  following  the  last 
scene  to  the  end,  we  will,  with  the  reader’s 
leave,  do  exactly  what  most  old  playgoers 
do  as  soon  as  they  see  how  matters  will 
end,  take  our  hats  and  go  out,  leavmg  the 
curtain  to  come  down. 

We  have  been  purposely  prolix  over  the 
lay  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the 
rst  place  it  was  Ben  Jonson’s  first  unaid¬ 
ed  effort,  and  it  made  his  fortune.  In  the 
second  place  he  never  really  beat  it,  in  our 
opinion  ;  and  in  the  third  it  represents 
him  at  bis  best  as  a  writer  of  acting  come¬ 
dy.  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  ’  may 
be  the  best  constructed  of  all  his  plays  with 
the  exception  of  ‘  Bartholomew  Fair,’  that 
strange  medley  of  farce  and  of  something 
we  do  not  name  now.  We  see,  in  spite 
of  the  wild  lurid  effort  of  ‘  Volpone  ’  and 
the  delicious  absurdity  of  the  ‘  Alchemist,’ 
a  steady  decadence  in  construction  from 


the  first  of  his  plays.  His  career  was 
very  much  like  that  of  some  other  authors : 
he  suddenly  made  a  great  name,  and  wrote 
carelessly  ;  he  found  that  his  reputation 
was  waning,  and  made  furious  efforts  to 
retrieve  it.  He  tried  the  styles  of  other 
people,  as  in  *  Sejanus  ’ ;  it  was  no  good. 
He  tried  to  revert  into  his  own  first  style ; 
that  was  no  good  either — it  was  too  late. 


In  ‘  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,* 
we  find  some  really  powerful  writing, 
though  apt  to  grow  l^mb&stic.  We  have 
(we  suppose)  the  bad  taste  to  admire  this 
passage  beyond  measure : 

“  Would  to  Heaven, 

In  wreck  of  mjr  misfortunes,  I  were  turned 
To  some  fair  water-nymph,  that,  set  upon 
The  detest  whirlpit  of  the  ravening  seas. 
Mine  adamantine  eyes  might  headlong  bale 
The  iron  world  to  me,  and  drown  it  all.” 


Oh,  Rare  Ben  Jonson,  indeed,  when  you 
write  like  that  1 

‘  Cynthia’s  Revels  ’  and  the  ‘  Poetaster  ’ 
bring  on  one  of  the  greatest  quarrels  of 
Jonson’s  life.  In  the  former  piece  Mars- 
ton  and  Decker  considered  themselves 
held  up  to  ridicule  as  the  two  characters 
of  Hedon  and  Anaiedes,  and  headed  an 
attack  on  Jonson,  the  rank  and  file  of 
which  consisted  of  all  whose  vanity  or  ill- 
conscience  made  them  consider  that  they 
were  alluded  to.  Jonson  at  once  gave 
battle,  and,  that  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
take  in  the  matter,  introduced  his  two  en¬ 
emies  into  the  ‘  Poetaster  ’  as  Crispinus 
and  Demetrius,  while  Decker  answered 
with  an  attack  on  Jonson  in  *  The  Satiro- 
mastix.’  These  pieces  may  once  have 
been  lively  in  consequence  of  their  person¬ 
al  scurrility,  but  the  key  is  lost  to  all  but  a 
very  few,  and  they  are  very  dull  reading  to 
the  general  world.  The  same,  we  think, 
may  be  said  of  a  great  deal  of  ‘  Sejanus,’ 
by  most  people  considered  to  be  Jonson’s 
greatest  effort ;  he  wrote  it  because  he 
had  became  disgusted  with  comedy ;  not 
only  because  he  began  to  be  imsuccessful 
in  it,  but  because  it  led  him  into  such  con¬ 
tinual  quarrels.  We  are  afraid,  in  spite  of 
all  Mr.  Gifford  may  say,  that  Jonson  was 
an  extremely  quarrelsome  person.  Trage¬ 
dy  at  first  smiled  u{>on  him  no  better 
than  comedy,  for  ‘  Sejanus  ’  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  a  failure ;  afterwards,  however,  it 
was  re-written,  and  given  to  the  world  in 


The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Shall  never  come  back  to  me.” 
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its  present  form :  it  is  greatly  better  than 
Addison’s  ‘  Cato,’  and  has  some  splendid 
passages — for  example,  the  description  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  corpse  of  Sejanus 
has  been  rarely  surpassed  in  lurid  horror 
and  magnificence. 

What  shall  we  say  of‘ Volpone  ’ — of  the 
brain  which  dreamt  the  hideous  dream, 
and  of  the  hand  that  penned  it,  with  all 
its  entourage  of  dwarfs,  eunuchs,  and  worse 
and  worse  ?  In  the  prologue  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  written  in  five  weeks ;  for  it 
appears  that  some  of  his  enemies  had  con¬ 
demned  some  pf  his  previous  plays  be¬ 
cause  he  had  “  been  a  year  about  them.” 
A  singular  reason  for  condemnation,  in¬ 
deed  !  Volpone  is  the  worst  wretch  ever 
depicted  on  the  stage  :  he  is  handsome, 
has  much  wealth,  and  pretends  to  more. 
In  his  private  life  among  his  favorites  he 
revels  in  luxurious  vice,  is  a  Domitian  or 
a  De  Retz,  but  gives  out  to  the  world  that 
he  is  dying.  As  he  is  childless,  every  pa¬ 
rasite  in  Venice  hopes  to  be  his  heir,  and 
overwhelms  him  with  favors.  Mosca, 
his  favorite  rogue,  assures  each  in  turn 
that  he  is  the  fortunate  one,  and  never  hes¬ 
itates  at  anything  ;  the  gulls  are  quite  as 
unprincipled  as  the  cheat,  and  at  last  the 
jealously  honourable  merchant,  Corvino, 
is  led  to  consent  to  a  piece  of  rascality 
which  cannot  be  hinted  at  here.  At 
length  Volpone  goes,  for  his  own  purposes, 
to  the  length  of  shamming  dead,  and  mak¬ 
ing  Mosca,  his  creature,  the  heir  :  Volpone 
enjoying,  concealed,  with  fiendish  delight, 
the  disappointment  of  his  parasites,  and 
the  way  in  which  Mosca  taunts  and  in¬ 
sults  them  with  the  sight  of  their  own  pre¬ 
sents  to  his  supposed  late  master.  But 
Volpone  cannot  now  come  to  life  again, 
and  having  made  over  his  property  to  Mos¬ 
ca,  is  utterly  in  that  rogue’s  ix)wer.  In  the 
last  scene,  when  Volpone,  disguised,  has 
by  his  very  extravagance  of  useless  mis¬ 
chief,  got  himself  in  danger,  Mosca  can 
serve  him  by  recognising  him,  but  refuses 
in  a  whisper  to  do  so  under  one-half  of 
the  property,  then  under  three-fourths,  then 
refuses  altogether.  Volpone,  seeing  him¬ 
self  ruined,  discovers  himself,  confesses, 
and  drags  the  false  Mosca  down  into  a 
ruin  ten  times  more  hideous  than  his  own 
— Mosca  to  the  galleys  for  life,  the  luxuri¬ 
ously  soft-living  Volpone  to  end  his  life 
heavily  ironed  in  the  filthy  dungeons  of  the 
Incurables. 

The  ‘  Alchemist/  is  the  best  known  of 


Jonson’s  plays,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  same  plan.  A  gentleman,  frighten¬ 
ed  at  the  plague,  goes  away  and  leaves 
his  house  m  town ;  his  servant  left  in 
charge,  assisted  by  the  Alchemist,  Subtle, 
a  charlatan,  use  it  for  every  kind  of  chi¬ 
canery,  and  swindling.  Everything  goes 
well  until  their  schemes  are  sent  to  the 
wind  by  the  arrival  of  their  master.  It  is 
very  fine  when  Lovewit,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  arrives.  His  neighbors  tell  him 
that  his  house  has  been  the  resort  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  and,  on  knocking  at  it,  it 
is  opened  by  his  own  butler,  who  swears 
that  not  a  soul  has  been  near  it,  but  that 
he  has  shut  it  up  for  the  plague.  By  de¬ 
grees  matters  are  explained  with  great  fun, 
and  of  the  two  rogues  the  butler  is  forgiven 
and  the  Alchemist  escapes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  follow 
Jonson’s  plays  much  further,  in  the  space 
which  is  allotted  to  us.  *  Bartholomew 
Fair  ’  is  not  only  witty,  but  tolerably  well 
constructed ;  it  is,  however,  infinitely 
coarser  than  the  coarsest  thing  which  Smol¬ 
lett  ever  wrote,  which  is  going  pretty  far. 
It  was  written  in  1614,  and  soon  followed 
by  ‘  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,’  in  which  a  young 
inexperienced  devil  gets  leave  from  Satan 
to  go  to  London  to  try  his  tricks  upon 
Christians.  He,  however,  finds  them  not 
only  more  wide  awake,  but  rather  worse 
than  himself.  It  is  not  a  very  dull  play  ; 
we  read  it  through  without  any  great  difllx- 
culty  for  a  second  time  the  other  day; 
whereas  we  honestly  confess  that  we  stuck 
fast  in  the  ‘  Staple  of  News,'’  after  two  at¬ 
tempts  with  a  long  interval  between  them. 
The  last  play  we  shall  notice,  is  *  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub,’  the  last, piece  which  Jonson 
ever  brought  on  the  stage.  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  by  no  means  his  worst,  but  very 
readable.  Oddly  enough,  the  scene  is  in 
the  country,  between  what  is  now  King’s 
Cross,  the  end  of  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  Kentish  town.  The  priest  is  Vicar  of 
St.  Pancras ;  the  various  characters  come 
from  Kilbum,  Belsize,  and  Hampstead. 
The  Kentish  Town  mentioned  so  often  in 
Ben  Jonson  is  probably  that  part  called 
now  the  Grove,  which  must  have  over¬ 
looked  the  Fleet  stream,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  local  names — ‘‘Angler’s  Lane” 
and  “  Fleet  Road.”  The  upper  parts  of 
Kentish  Town,  towards  Kenwood  and 
Dartmouth  Park,  must  have  been  very 
beautiful ;  indeed,  Millfield  Lane,  on  the- 
upper  borders  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  spots  within  many  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  present  day. 

To  return  to  Jonson’s  life  very  shortly. 
Shakespeare  died  in  i6i6,  at  the  age  of  52 ; 
and  we  know,  when  all  is  sifted,  not  much 
of  Jonson’s  relations  with  him.  He  told 
Drummond  little  or  nothing  apparently; 
if  he  did,  Drummond  kept  it  carefully  to 
himself.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  exasperating  Drummond- 
Jonson  squabble :  Professor  Masson,  who 
possesses  the  singular  talent — a  talent, 
nowadays,  which  seems  to  belong  only  to 
him,  that  of  being  at  one  time  exhaustive 
and  amusing  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject 
— ^has  told  us  all  we  shall  never  find  out 
about  the  celebrated  Hawthomden  visit. 
He  excuses  Drummond  as  far  as  he  can. 
We  are  rather  inclined  to  side  with  Gifford 
anti  Barry  Cornwall.  At  all  events,  Jon- 
son  exhibited  no  malignity  against  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  we  doubt  if  he  felt  any.  We 
suspect  that  the  truth  about  Jonson’s 
enemies  lies  in  a  nutshell.  He  was  ill- 
tempered,  coarse,  and  rude,  as  great  a 
bully  in  conversation  as  his  namesake 
Samuel,  and  though  many  people  hated 
him  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he 
hated  anybody.  He  thought  certain  peo¬ 
ple  fools,  and  he  told  Drummond  so,  not 
to  mention  many  other  people  quite  as  in¬ 
discreet  as  Drummond ;  he  thought  him¬ 
self  a  far  greater  man  than  he  was  as  far  as 
regards  dramatic  writing,  for,  like  most 
geniuses,  he  was  most  tender  on  his  weak¬ 
est  point.  If  he  had  claimed  to  be  a 
great  lyric  poet,  no  one  would  have  denied 
it,  but  he  insisted  on  being  what  he  never 
was;  a  great  writer  of  plays ;  he  vilipendeil 
other  play  writers,  b«t  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  hated  thetn.  Honest  to  a  fault, 
he  would  certainly  have  shown  his  hatred 
of  Shakespeare  had  it  existed.  We  are 
coming  to  the  things  which  no  one  reads 
now,  but  by  which  Jonson  should  stand  or 
fall,  his  poems,  containing  exquisite  snatch¬ 
es,  but  sadly  unequal.  Among  these,  is 
any  more  exquisite  than  this  ? 

“  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut. 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life  : 

O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit 
The  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass  : 

But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.” 

We  asked  the  question  just  now  whether 


there  was  any  more  beautiful  poem  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  than  this.  The  answer  is,  doz¬ 
ens.-  It  simply  shows,  however,  what  has 
been  shown  a  dozen  times  before,  that 
Jonson  not  only  had  no  envy  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  was  proud  of  him.  We  have 
quoted  it  in  preference  to  the  other  ode  on 
Shakespeare,  as  it  does  not  haj)pen  to  be 
known  to  every  schoolboy.  The  longer 
ode,  for  fulsome  flattery,  overtops  every¬ 
thing  which  we  could  say  of  the  greatest 
man  of  all  time,  or  that  Addison  could  say 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  is  go¬ 
ing  a  long  way. 

Jonson’s  life  after  Shakespeare’s  death  is 
singularly  uninteresting.  He  had  the 
usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  literary  man 
somewhat  given  to  pleasure,  probably 
more  of  the  downs  than  the  ups,  but  the 
world  did  not  treat  him  so  very  badly  after 
all.  He  was  “  careless  either  to  gain  or 
keep,”  as  Drummond  remarks  with  his 
Scotch  shrewdness,  but  in  spite  of  wretched 
health,  and  writing  against  time  on  a 
steadily  falling  reputation,  he  seems  to 
have  kept  a  house  over  his  head,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Howell,  “a  year  before  his 
death,  had  good  company,  excellent  cheer, 
choice  wines,  and  a  jovial  welcome”  to  a 
solemn  supi>er  to  which  Howell  was  invit¬ 
ed.  Ben  Jonson  went  to  his  grave  with  no 
great  case  against  the  world. 

He  was  great  as  a  tavern  bully  :  not  by 
any  means  a  Bobadil,  a  Hilting,  a  Cutting, 
or  any  other  of  his  favorite  cut-throat  cow¬ 
ards,  but  an  interminable  talker  to  a  circle  of 
admirers.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a 
certain  review  on  clubs,  “  that  the  authors 
had  gone  to  the  palatial  halls  of  the  Gar¬ 
rick,  but  that  where  the  wits  were  gone  no 
one  could  tell.”  We  are  only  too  happy  to 
hear  it.  We  never  met  a  wit  ourselves,' 
though  we  have  been  in  company  with  a 
few  clever  men  too,  but  we  have  met  those 
who  have  seen  and  heard  wits  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
have  been  ghastly  bores. 

The  w-orst  of  it  is  that  wits  transfer  the 
original  boredom  at  second  hand ;  no 
doubt  that  there  were  splendid  times  at  the 
‘  Mermaid,’  but  we  are  rather  glad  that  we 
were  not  there  after  Shakespeare  had  left ; 
because  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  Ben 
Jonson,  without  Shakespeare  to  keep  him 
in  order,  would  have  been  a  sad  bore,  and 
it  seems  that  no  one  ever  contradicted 
him.  Unless  he  could  talk  twenty  times 
more  brilliantly  than  he  ever  wrote,  he 
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must  have  been  dull  at  all  times — save  and 
except  always  in  the  case  of  the  slang  of 
the  day.  There  we,  who  cannot  foUow 
half  his  allusions,  can  see  that  he  was  even 
Shakespeare’s  master.  For  instance, 
Shakespeare  gives  us  an  exquisite  little 
crystal  of  the  combined  wit  and  slang  of 
Miss  Tearsheet,  when  she  calls  Falstaff  “  a 
tidy  little  Bartholomew  boar  pig”  (that,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  wittiest  things  ever 
said,  it  is  exactly  what  Falstaflf  was  not, 
and  there  are  inner  lights  in  it  which  we 
could  not  analyse).  Jonson  takes  the  Bar¬ 
tholomew  pig  and  writes  a  play  upon  it, 
containing  all  the  slang  of  the  day ;  at 
least  there  cannot  be  much  more  than  is 
contained  in  *  Bartholomew  Fair.’  Half 
a  dozen  words  of  Shakespeare’s  were  worth 
fifty  of  Jonson’s.  Nay  more  :  a  very  cle¬ 
ver  and  not  badly-constructed  play  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jonson  on  Bartholomew  pigs ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  line  or  passage  in  it 
which  makes  one  laugh  like  the  one  say¬ 
ing  of  Miss  Tearsheet,  “  a  tidy  little  Bar¬ 
tholomew  boar  pig.”  Jonson  knew  more 
of  the  low  London  life  than  Shakespeare, 
but  he  revels  in  it,  and  is  so  diffuse  that  he 
misses  his  aim  ;  Shakespeare  knew  enough 
of  it,  and  crystallised  it.  “  I  got  him  in 
Paul’s,  he  is  gone  to  buy  me  a  horse  in 
Smithfield :  now  if  I  could  get  me  a  wife 
in  the  Stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and 
wived !” 

Ben  Jonson,  then,  was  a  second-rate 
comic  writer  and  a  third-class  trajpc  wri¬ 
ter.  He  had  no  idea  of  guiding  his  life, 
such  as  he  would  have  got  from  a  good 
father ;  he  had  none  of  those  indescribable 
graces,  thoughts,  sensations,  which  almost 
always  come  from  the  habitual  company 
of  a  good  mother,  at  the  time  when  the 
mind  is  most  plastic  for  good  or  evil.  He 
was  quarrelsome,  vain,  and  disparaging  of 
others ;  with  ten  times  the  classical  learn¬ 
ing  of  Shakespeare  he  made  not  half  the 
use  of  it  in  anything  that  has  lived.  Ami¬ 
able  ?  yes,  to  those  who  would  flatter  him. 
Generous  ?  we  have  no  record  of  it — he 
was  too  profuse  to  be  generous.  Only  a 
bear  with  genius.  So  we  come  to  the  end 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  character,  according  to 
Malone,  Decker,  Aubrey,  Whalley,  and 
the  host  of  writers  who  so  infuriate  Mr. 
Gifford.  But  we  always  read  his  memoir 
of  Ben  Jonson  with  the  impression  that  he 
(Mr.  Gifford)  was  tearing  the  hair  out  of 
his  head  in  handfuls  while  he  wrote.  Mr. 
Gifford  and  Barry  Cornwall  make  little 


better  of  him  after  alL  Shall  we  end,  then, 
by  saying  that  Ben  Jonson  was  all  this  and 
no  more  ? 

What,  then,  makes  one’s  face  redden  and 
one’s  eyes  glisten  when  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  ?  Why,  a  certain  fact  which  his 
biographers  all  omit  to  state,  and  leave  it 
for  us.  The  fact  is  this :  turn  from  the 
general  view  of  his  plays  to  particular  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  masques  and  poems,  and  you 
find  that  Ben  Jonson  was  occasionally — 
very  seldom,  we  allow — one  of  the  most 
exquisite  poets  who  ever  wrote  in  our  or 
any  other  language.  To  read  his  poems 
is  like  walking  in  an  English  meadow  in 
May  time :  here  a  cowslip,  there  a  fading 
primrose,  now  a  bold  oxlip,  now  a  purple 
orchid  ;  you  find  a  dull-colored,  half-toned 
green  at  one  time,  at  another  a  tall,  flaunt¬ 
ing  spike  of  loose-strife  or  a  golden  caltha. 
.\bove  and  over  this  natural  garden  fly 
thoughts  and  fancies,  some  like  heavy-laden 
bees,  some  like  vague  gaudy  butterflies. 
To  prove  it,  in  conclusion 'we  must  say,  in 
the  exquisite  words  of  another,  “  I  bring 
you  here  a  nosegay  of  a  few  culled  flowers, 
with  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  string 
which  binds  them.” 

He  was  a  brute,  oh  Drummond  !  But 
can  you  match  this  ? 

“  Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  groh 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it? 

Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 

Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 

Or  swan's  down  ever? 

Or  have  you  smelt  the  bud  of  the  briar  ? 

Or  the  nard  on  the  (ire  ? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

O  so  white,  O  so  soft,  O  so  sweet  is  she  T 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  had  no  bet¬ 
ter  welcome,  if  as  good,  as  this  to  his 
Queen : 

*  "  What  charming  peals  are  these. 

That  while  they  bind  the  senses,  do  so  please  ? 

They  are  the  marriage  rites. 

Of  two  the  choicest  pair  of  man’s  delights. 

Music  and  poesy. 

French  art  and  English  verse  here  wedded  be. 

Who  did  the  knot  compose. 

Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose; 

And  with  their  charmed  dance 
Re-celebrates  the  joyful  match  with  France. 

They  are  a  school  to  win 
The  fair  French  daughter  to  learn  English  in  ; 

And  graced  with  her  song 
To  make  the  language  sweet  upon  her 
tongue.” 

Many  other  beautiful  passages  might  be 
added,  but  we  only  give  one  or  two  which 
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are  least  familiar.  To  sum  up  all,  Jon- 
son  sinks  immeasurably  beside  ^ake- 
speare,  and  was  as  incapable  of  writing 
‘  Lycidas'  or  the  ‘  Christmas  Hymn  ’  as  we 
are.  He  has  got  a  reputation  infinitely 
beyond  his  merits,  and  that  on  wrong 
grounds ;  at  one  time  one  praises  him,  at 
another  time  one  puts  down  one’s  pen  in 
disgust.  On  the  whole,  the  best  thing  we 
can  liken  him  to  is  an  English  meadow, 
with  a  flower  here  and  there ;  when  you  do 
get  a  flower,  however,  it  is  a  real  gem. 
He  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  p>erson;  he 
ought  to  have  done  so  very  much  better. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  this  not 
very  amusing  life  is  to  hear  people  taking 
him  as  a  matter  of  course  (and  raving 
about  liim),  who  have  obviously  never  read 
a  line  of  his  works.  We  happen  to  have 
done  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
the  older  we  get  the  more  profoundly  dis¬ 
appointed  we  are.  What  are  the  facts  of 
the  case  ?  Nobody  ever  reads  his  works 
except  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  ex¬ 


amined  for  certain  public  offices,  and  who 
are  required  to  do  so,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  morals  and  because  those  works 
cannot  possibly  be  of  the  least  use.  If 
any  one  desire  to  form  a  judgment  diffe¬ 
rent  to  our  own,  let  him  read  Ben  Jonson 
for  himself  as  diligently  as  we  have  :  we 
only  hope  that  h^ will  not  be  so  terribly 
bored  as  we  have  been ;  but  to  save  him 
the  danger  of  that  he  may  get  an  excellent 
idea  of  Ben  Jonson’s  plays  in  his  four 
styles  by  reading  *  Every  Man  in  his  Hu¬ 
mor,’  ‘Volpone,’  ‘The  Tale  of  a  Tub,’ 
and  ‘  Bartholomew  Fair  only  we  should 
recommend  that  the  last  play  be  not  left 
about  among  servants  or  children  ;  it  is  by 
no  means  meat  for  babes.  In  fact  Ben 
Jonson’s  works  are  decidedly  topshelf 
books,  and  although  vice  is  always  pun¬ 
ished,  it  is  exhibit^  with  such  startling  de¬ 
tail  that  the  punishment  is  rather  lost  sight 
of  in  the  curiosity  excited  by  the  narration 
of  the  crime.  We  have  observed  that, 
however,  in  other  authors. —  TempU  Bar. 
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PART  I. 

The  account  of  Sir  W.  Herschel’s  la¬ 
bors  and  views  presented  in  our  text¬ 
books  of  astronomy,  is  unfortunately  so  in¬ 
exact,  that  the  title  itself  of  this  paper  will 
appear  strange  to  m<my  readers.  We  not 
only  hear  nothing  about  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
employ  i^ent  of  two  different  methods  of 
star-gauging  in  such  treatises,  but  we  ac¬ 
tually  And  neither  of  his  methods  present¬ 
ed  correcdy,  inasmuch  as  the  properties  of 
the  two  methods  are  assigned  to  a  single 
nondescript  method,  the  incongruities  thus 
arising  being  apparently  altogether  over¬ 
looked.  It  it  is  partly  with  the  hope  of 
rendering  better  Justice  to  the  greatest  of 
observational  astronomers  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  accorded  to  him,  that  I  now 
write,  but  partly  and  chiefly  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  submitting  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  students  of  the  heavens  a  method 
of  research  which  promises  to  throw  light 
on  the  noblest  but  most  difficult  of  all  the 
problems  of  astronomy,  the  determination 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  sidereal 
universe  has  been  constructed.  It  was 


this  problem  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  re¬ 
garded  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  astro¬ 
nomical  researches,  even  of  those  which 
seemed  to  bear  little  upon  it.  He  observ¬ 
ed  other  objects  for  practice  and  to  test 
his  telescopes, — the  stars  alone  he  studied 
as  the  final  aim  of  his  researches, — “  A 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,”  he  wrote  in  i8ii,  after  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  stellar  study,  “  has 
always  been  the  ultimate  object  of  my  ob¬ 
servations.” 

I  cannot  but  express  some  degree  of 
surprise  at  the  fate  which  has  befallen  the 
noble  series  of  papers  in  which  Sir  W. 
Herschel  presented  his  researches  to  the 
world.  As  I  have  elsewhere  p>ointed  out, 
little  “  has  hitherto  been  done  to  bring  the 
records  of  his  labors  properly  before  the 
students  of  astronomy.  His  papers,  mere¬ 
ly  collected  into  a  volume,  would  form  a 
most  important  addition  to  astronomical 
literature;  but,  if  suitably  edited,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  work  of  his  son,  and  of 
others  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his  own 
field  of  work,  the  volume  would  do  more 
to  advance  the  study  of  sidereal  astronomy 
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than  any  work  which  has  been  published 
during  the  last  century.”  With  very  few 
exceptions,  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  making  Herschel’s  words  and  work 
public,  has  been  an  injustice  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
that  his  papers  could  be  treated  as  we 
might  treat  such  a  work  as  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel’s  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy that  ex¬ 
tracts  might  be  made  from  any  part  of  any 
paper  without  reference  to  the  position 
which  the  paper  chanced  to  occupy  in 
the  complete  series.  Nay,  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory  thus  to  quote  his  words  with¬ 
out  question  or  debate.  Tlie  idea  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
(with  the  solitary  exception  of  Wilhelm 
Struve),  that  it  is  but  an  ill  compliment  to 
the  great  astronomer  to  assume  that  he  la¬ 
bor^  from  1784  to  1818  upon  a  subject 
scarcely  touched  before  his  day,  without 
making  any  such  progression  towards  new 
knowledge  that  his  earlier  views  had  to  be 
corrected  in  the  light  of  later  researches. 
It  seems  to  have  mattered  little  that  he 
himself  in  so  many  words  expressed  the 
fact  that  his  views  had  altered.  He  had 
said  such  and  such  things  in  1784  and 
1785:  and  those  things  the  world  was 
bound  to  accept  as  his  teaching,  whatever 
he  might  say  thereafter  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  anyone  should  express  doubts  as  to 
those  earlier  views,  and  should  endeavor 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  quoting  Sir 
W.  Herscliel  in  1818  against  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  when  thirty-two  years  younger,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  denounce  such  attempts 
as  altogether  rash  and  presumptuous. 
This  is  as  though  every  writer  on  astro¬ 
nomy  should  present  Kepler’s  youthful 
fancies  about  the  relations  between  the 
regular  solids  and  the  planetary  orbits  as 
the  matured  views  of  that  astronomer,  and 
denounce  as  irreverent  any  attempt  to 
suggest  that,  on  the  whole,  the  laws  of 
elliptic  motion  subsequently  discovered  by 
him  were  better  worthy  of  respectful  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  owe,  I  conceive,  to  French  writers 
part  of  the  misconception  which  has  arisen 
respecting  Herschel’s  labors.  It  pleased 
Arago  to  forsake  in  Herschel’s  favor  the 
usual  attitude  of  French  men  of  science  with 
resj>ect  to  foreigners.  He  published  a  work, 
purporting  to  be  an  Analysis  of  Herschel’s 
Life  and  Labors.  In  this  work  the  earli¬ 
est  ideas  of  Sir  W.  Herschcl  respecting 


the  constitution  of  the  heavens, — the  views 
which  he  entertained  before  he  had  made 
any  systematic  observations  whatever, — 
are  presented  with  an  unfortunate  per¬ 
spicuity.  I  refer  to  Herschel’s  paper  of 
1784,  about  which  I  shall  presently  have 
to  speak  more  at  length.  It  is  here  we 
find  the  first  enunciation  of  the  famous 
grindstone  theory  of  the  universe,  at  least 
the  first  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  on 
that  theory,  for  it  is  to  Wright  of  Durham 
that  the  first  enunciation  of  the  theory  is 
really  due.  This  theory  Arago  presents, 
making  use  of  the  relations  which  in  1784 
Sir  W.  Herschel  expected  to  find.  At  p. 
456  Arago  says,  “  the  galactic  system  is  a 
hundred  times  more  extended  in  one  di¬ 
rection  than  in  another,"  and  he  then  re¬ 
fers  to  a  picture  of  a  certain  solid  figure  il¬ 
lustrating  Herschel’s  ideas  in  1784  respect¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  our  system.  But  as  Wilhelm 
Struve  justly  remarks,  the  only  section 
based  on  Herschel’s  observation  (present¬ 
ed  in  the  paper  of  1785)  shows  the  great¬ 
est  extension  as  exceeding  the  least  not  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  r,  but  only  as  5^ 
to  I ;  while  the  solid  figure  pictured  in 
1784  did  not  in  any  way  relate  to  obser¬ 
vations  made  by  Herschel.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Arago  probably  limited 
his  real  study  of  Herschel’s  papers  to  the 
paper  of  1784,  dipping  into  the  others  to 
gather  thence  the  more  striking  passages, 
in  full  confidence  that  they  accorded  well 
with  the  views  enunciated  in  1784,  and 
consequently  without  any  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  gradual  progression  of  Her- 
schel’s  ideas  respecting  the  universe. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  disastrous. 
All  the  French  writers  and  most  of  the 
continental  writers, — Guillemin,  Flamma- 
rion,  and  the  rest, — follow  Arago  unhesi¬ 
tatingly.  Too  ntany  of  our  English  writ¬ 
ers  of  text  books  have  borrowed  directly 
from  French  authors.  A  few  others  have 
presented  original  analyses  of  Herschel’s 
papers,  but  still  such  analyses  have  only 
been  sound  for  the  earlier  papers  (i  784  and 
1785),  while  the  blending  of  matter  taken 
from  later  papers  introduces  the  same  real 
confusion  of  ideas  as  in  Arago’s  work, 
though  not  always  accompanied  with  the 
same  unfortunate  perspicuity  of  statement. 

Passing  over  such  occasional  reference 
to  Sir  W.  Herschel’s  labors  as  we  find  in 
the  pages  of  writers  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  elder  Struve  alone,  of  all  astronomers 
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who  have  dealt  with  Herschel's  papers, 
clearly  recognized  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  great  astronomer’s  views  as 
his  labors  proceeded.  We  owe  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  fortunate  chance  which  led 
Struve  to  go  over  a  second  time,  with  close 
attention,  the  series  of  papers  which  he 
had  probably  before  read  once  through 
(no  astronomer  would  be  worthy  of  the 
name  who  had  not  done  so),  but  without 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  bearing  of 
the  several  papers  on  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
progressive  researches.  While  on  a  visit 
to  England  he  received  from  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  a  volume  containing  not  only  the 
complete  series  of  the  elder  Herschel’s  pa¬ 
pers,  but  many  valuable  manuscript  notes 
by  the  great  astronomer.  Struve  had  al¬ 
ready  carried  out  a  series  of  researches 
into  the  laws  of  stellar  distribution  ;  and  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  his  results 
were  opposed  to  those  which  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  had  obtained.  On  carefully  re-read¬ 
ing  Her^hel’s  papers,  however,  he  found 
that  his  own  results  were  in  agreement 
with  those  to  which  Herschel  had  been 
led  during  the  later  portion  of  his  observ¬ 
ing  career.  In  fact,  Struve  had  overlook¬ 
ed,  as  I  believe  every  first  reader  of  Her- 
schel’s  papers  invariably  does  overlook, 
the  fact  that  Herschel  not  only  adopted 
new  views  of  the  heavens  as  his  labors 
proceeded,  but  abandoned  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  had  taken  for  his  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  It 
was  the  merest  accident  that  Struve,  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  the  careful  study  of  stel¬ 
lar  distribution,  received  the  interesting 
present  just  mentioned,  which  led  to  the 
re-examination  of  the  great  master’s  papers 
on  the  heavens.  Yet  Struve,  a  skilful  as¬ 
tronomer,  an  excellent  mathematician,  a 
laborious  student,  and  doubtless  a  careful 
reader,  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to 
derive  correct  impressions  from  his  first 
reading  of  those  papers.  The  fact  that  he 
did  not,  that  by  his  own  account  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  almost  reversed  the  ideas  he 
had  derived  from  the  first,  renders  less 
surprising  the  fact  (for  such  it  is)  that  men 
like  Nichol,  Grant,  and  even  Sir  John 
Herschel,  among  those  who  have  publish¬ 
ed  their  impressions,  and  others  of  the  ut¬ 
most  eminence  in  astronomy  who  have 
not  done  so,  have  entertain^  altogether 
erroneous  impressions  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  views  of  Sir  William  Herschel. 


There  are  many  who  have  read  every  pa¬ 
per  by  the  elder  Herschel  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  who  would  be  quite 
unable  to  explain  by  what  steps  he  was 
led  to  abandon  the  principles  on  which  he 
based  his  first  method  of  star-gauging  in 
favor  of  those  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  second  method.  Nay,  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  not  a  few  of 
those  who  have  read  Herschel’s  papers 
have  not  recognised  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  methods,  even  if  they  are 
aware  that  Herschel  ever  employed  more 
than  one  mode  of  star-gauging. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  found  five 
successive  readings  of  Herschel’s  series  of 
papers,  and  the  analysis  of  some  passages, 
as  carefully  as  one  analyses  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  portions  of  a  process  of  mathe¬ 
matical  reading,  to  be  one  whit  more  than 
the  proper  mastery  of  Herschel’s  papers 
require.  They  are  not,  by  any  means, 
easy  to  understand.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was 
seldom  at  the  pains  to  indicate  that  he  had 
changed  his  views,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  satisfied  with  presenting  his  newly- 
adopted  opinions  without  any  special  re¬ 
ference  to  those  he  had  before  entertained. 
Where  he  did  refer  to  any  change  of 
opinion,  he  did  not  enter  into  details,  but 
simply  noted  that  the  views  he  had  for¬ 
merly  entertained  had  given  place  to 
others,  the  results  of  a  more  complete  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  facts.  Nor  was  Sir 
W.  Herschel  a  particularly  lucid  writer;, we 
shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  at  times,  in 
order  to  understand  his  meaning,  we  have 
to  examine  the  context  more  carefully  than 
is  usually  necessary  in  scientific  or  explana¬ 
tory  writing. 

In  1774,  Herschel  enunciated  his  gene¬ 
ral  views  respecting  the  sidereal  system, 
and  the  method  which  seemed  to  him,  at 
that  time,  the  best  for  attempting  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  figure  of  the  system.  This, 
his  first  method  of  star-gauging,  has  been 
described  though  not  with  strict  accuracy 
in  most  of  our  text-books  of  astronomy. 
If  we  suppose  that  our  sun  is  a  member 
of  a  system  of  suns,  scattered  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  general’ uniformity  throughout  a  re¬ 
gion  of  space  having  a  certain  well-defined 
figure,  then  a  method  exists  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  that  figure,  provided 
only  that  a  telescope  can  constructed 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  reach  to  the 
limits  of  the  system  in  all  directions.  For 
manifestly  the  farther  the  system  extends  in 
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any  given  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the  to  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  It  in¬ 


number  of  stars  lying  towards  that  direction 
(since  we  have  supposed  a  certain  general 
uniformity  of  distribution);  so  that  if  we 
use  the  same  telescope  with  unchanged 
“power,”  and  direct  it  in  turn  to  every 
part  of  the  heavens,  then,  by  counting  the 
number  of  stars  brought  into  view  in  these 
different  directions,  we  can  determine  the 
relative  extension  of  the  system  along 
those  directions — in  other  words,  we  can 
determine  the  shape  of  the  system. 

This  is  the  famous  method  of  gauging 
the  heavens.  I  give  another  description 
of  it  (borrowed  from  the  pages  of  that 
fine  work.  Grant’s  history  of  “  Physical 
Astronomy”),  because  the  method  should 
be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  reader. 
Grant  speaks  of  the  plan  as  a  “  remarkable 
method,  devised  by  Herschel  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  configuration  in  space  of  this 
great  sidereal  system,  by  examining  the 
heavens  at  different  distances  from  the  Ga¬ 
lactic  Circle,  and  numbering  the  stars  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  telescope. 
.Assuming  that  the  stars  are  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  space,  and  that  the 
telescope  suffices  to  penetrate  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  sidereal  stratum  constituting 
the  Milky  Way,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  stars  visible  in  the  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope  would  increase  with  the 
length  of  the  visual  line,  and  would  there¬ 
by  afford  an  indication  of  the  distance 
from  the  observer  to  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  Milky  Way.  Hence,  by  comparing 
together  the  lengths  of  the  various  lines 
formed  in  this  manner,  and  taking  into 
consideration  their  respective  distances 
from  the  Galactic  Circle,  the  actual  con¬ 
figuration  in  space  of  the  Milky  Way  may 
be  ascertained.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  celebrated  method  of  gauging  the  hea¬ 
vens,  which  Herschel  practised  to  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  early  period  of  his  researches  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Milky  Way.”  Here 
the  italics  are  mine.  I  invite  special  at¬ 
tention  to  Grant’s  recognition  of  a  change 
in  Herschel’s  methods  of  research  towards 
the  latter  j^art  of  his  career  as  jn  observer. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this. 
Grant  failed  to  notice  how  and  in  what 
respects  Herschel  modified  the  views  to 
which  his  earlier  method  of  star-gauging 
had  led  him. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  plan  of 
star-gauging  consisted  essentially  in  ap¬ 
plying  one  and  the  same  telescopic  power 


volved  the  assumption  of  a  general  uni¬ 
formity  of  stellar  distribution  within  the 
limits  of  our  system.  And  it  required 
that  the  telescope  should  penetrate  to 
those  limits, — at  least,  if  in  any  part  of 
the  heavens  this  was  not  the  case,  the 
shape  of  the  system  towards  that  part 
could  not  be  determined. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  however,  that 
the  general  uniformity  of  distribution  by 
no  means  implied  the  non-existence  of 
clustering  aggregations  of  stars,  or  of 
streams,  branches,  and  nodules  of  stars 
within  the  limits  of  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  Herschel,  so  early  as  1785, 
clearly  indicated  his  recognition  of  such 
varieties;  and  all  that  he  insisted  upon 
at  that  time  was  that  such  peculiarities 
were  themselves  so  distributed  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  within  the  system,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  a  general  uniformity  of  distribution. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  would 
understand  Herschel’s  earlier  views,  to 
take  his  own  preliminary  description, 
which  somehow  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  commentators ;  unless  we 
suppose  the  difficulty  of  grasping  Her- 
schel’s  real  meaning  to  have  caused  them 
to  misunderstand  the  passage. 

“It  will  be  best,"  Herschel  says,  “  to 
take  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  at 
a  considerable  distance,  both  of  space 
and  of  time.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  num¬ 
berless  stars  of  various  sizes  scattered  over 
an  indefinite  portion  of  space  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  almost  equals  distribut¬ 
ed  throughout  the  whole.  The  laws  of 
attraction,  which  no  doubt  extend  to  the 
remotest  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  will 
operate  in  such  a  manner  as  most  proba¬ 
bly  to  produce  the  following  remarkable 
effects” : — 

“Form  I.  In  the  first  place,  since  we 
have  supposed  the  stars  to  be  of  various 
sizes,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a  star 
being  considerably  larger  than  its  neigh¬ 
boring  ones,  will  attract  them  more  than 
they  will  be  attracted  by  others  that  are 
immediately  around  them ;  by  which 
means  they  will  be  in  turn,  as  it  were, 
condensed  about  a  centre;  or,  in  other 
words,  form  themselves  into  a  cluster 
of  stars  of  almost  a  globular  figure,  more 
or  less  regularly  so,  according  to  the  size 
and  original  distance  of  the  surrounding 
stars.” 

“  Form  II.  The  next  case,  which  will 
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also  happen  almost  as  frequently  as  the 
former,  is  where  a  few  stars,  though  not 
superior  in  size  to  the  rest,  may  chance 
to  be  rather  nearer  each  other  than  the 
surrounding  ones ;  for  here  also  will  be 
found  a  prevailing  attraction  in  the  com¬ 
bined  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all,  which 
will  occasion  the  neighboring  stars  to 
draw  together,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  or  globular  figure,  but,  however, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  condensed 
towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  irregular  cluster.  And  this 
construction  admits  of  the  utmost  variety 
of  shapes,  according  to  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  stars  which  first  give  rise 
to  the  condensation  of  the  rest." 

“  Form  III.  From  the  composition 
and  repeated  conjunction  of  both  the 
foregoing  forms,  a  third  may  be  derived,* 
when  many  large  stars,  or  combirtfed  small 
ones,  are  situated  in  long-extended,  regu¬ 
lar,  or  crooked  rows,  hooks,  or  branches; 
for  they  will  also  draw  the  surrounding 
ones,  so  as  to  produce  figures  of  condensed 
stars,  coarsely  similar  to  the  former,  which 
gave  rise  to  these  condensations.” 

“  Form  IV.  We  may  likewise  admit  of 
still  more  extensive  combinations  when,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  cluster  of  stars  is 
forming  in  one  part  of  space,  there  may 
be  another  collecting  in  a  different,  but 
perhaps  not  far  distant  quarter,  which 
may  occasion  a  mutual  approach  towards 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.” 

“  Form  V.  In  the  last  place,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  former  cases, 
there  will  be  formed  great  cavities,  or 
vacancies,  by  the  retreat  of  the  stars 
towards  the  various  centres  which  attract 
them;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
evidently  a  field  of  the  greatest  variety 
for  the  mutual  and  combined  attractions 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies  to  exert  themselves 
in.” 

After  considering  the  possibility  of 
catastrophes  during  the  evolution  of  the 


*  Here  the  words  “  may  be  derived  ”  are 
not  intended  to  imply  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  groups  of  the  third  form  exist.  The 
context  shows  that  Herschel  means  that  we 
may  deduce  the  existence  of  the  third  form 
from  considering  that  both  the  other  forms 
must  be  compounded  and  repeatedly  con¬ 
joined.  It  is  important  to  notice  this,  be¬ 
cause  “  Form  HI."  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
passage,  being  the  form  which  Herschel  at¬ 
tributed  to  our  Milky  Way  at  this  stage  of 
his  researches. 


forms  here  described,  Herschel  proceeds 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  terrestrial 
observer  in  his  “  own  retired  station,  in 
one  of  the  planets  attending  a  star.”  He 
shows  that  to  such  an  observer,  placed 
in  a  far  extending  stratum  “  or  branching 
cluster  of  millions  of  stars,  such  as  may 
fall  under  Form  III.,”  considered  above, 
the  following  appearances  will  be  pre¬ 
sented: — To  the  naked  eye,  “the  heavens 
will  not  only  be  richly  scattered  over  with 
brilliant  constellations,  but  a  shining  zone 
or  Milky  Way  will  be  perceived  to  sur¬ 
round  the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens, 
owing  to  the  combined  light  of  those 
stars  which  are  too  small,  that  is,  too 
remote  to  be  seen.”  Let  this  passage 
be  particularly  noted  before  we  proceed, 
as  on  its  right  comprehension  depends 
our  entire  judgment  as  to  Herschel’s  ear¬ 
lier  views.  He  here  presents  the  sidereal 
system  as  a  far-extending  stratum  or 
branching  cluster  of  millions  of  stars,  of 
Form  III.,  and  therefore  including  within 
its  limits  many  subordinate  clusters  or 
nebulae  of  Forms  I.  and  II.;  while  he 
regards  the  light  of  the  Milky  Way  as 
resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  system 
towards  that  zone  much  farther  than  in 
other  directions.*  This  must  be  borne 
carefully  in  mind  in  reading  what  im¬ 
mediately  follows.  “  Our  observer’s  sight,” 
proceeds  Herschel,  “  will  be  so  confined 
that  he  will  imagine  this  single  collection 
of  stars  of  which  he  does  not  even  per¬ 
ceive  the  thousandth  part,  to  be  the 
whole  contents  of  the  heavens.  Allowing 
him  now  the  use  of  a  common  telescope 
he  begins  to  suspect  that  all  the  milkiness 
of  the  bright  path  which  surrounds  the 
sphere  may  be  owing  to  stars.  He  per¬ 
ceives  a  few  clusters  of  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  finds  also  that 
there  arc  a  kind  of  nebulous  patches;  but 
still  his  views  are  not  extended  so  far  as  to 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  stratum  in  which 
he  is  situated,  so  that  he  looks  upon  these 
patches  as  belonging  to  that  system  which 
to  him  seems  to  comprehend  every  celes¬ 
tial  object..  He  now  increases  his  power 

*  In  fact,  his  views  at  this  stage  corres¬ 
ponded  closely  with  those  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Lambert  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier.  In  the  papers  of  1784,  Her¬ 
schel  presents  views  more  nearly  resembling 
those  which  Wright  of  Durham  had  advanced 
half  a  century  earlier,  and  which  Kant  adopt¬ 
ed  a  year  or  two  before  Lambert  advanced 
his  more  correct  views. 
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of  vision,  and  applying  himself  to  a  close 
observation,  finds  the  Milky  Way  is  in¬ 
deed  no  other  than  a  collection  of  very 
small  stars.  He  perceives  that  those 
objects  which  had  been  called  nebulae  are 
evidently  nothing  but  clusters  of  stars. 
He  finds  their  number  increase  upon  him, 
and  when  he  resolves  one  nebula  into 
stars  he  discovers  ten  new  ones  which 
he  cannot  resolve.  He  then  forms  the 
idea  of  immense  strata  of  fixed  stars, 
of  clusters  of  stars,  and  of  nebulae,  till 
going  on  with  such  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  he  now  perceives  that  all  these 
appearances  must  naturally  arise  from 
the  confined  situation  in  which  he  is  now 
placed.  Confined,  it  may  justly  be  called, 
though  in  no  less  a  space  than  what  before 
appeared  the  whole  region  of  the  fixed 
stars;  but  which  now  has  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  crookedly-branching  nebula, 
not  one  of  the  least,  but  perhaps  very 
far  from  being  the  most  considerable  of 
those  numberless  clusters  that  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  heavens.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passage 
just  quoted  is  not  very  easy  to  understand. 
At  one  stage,  or  rather  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  passage,  it  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  Herschel  is  describ¬ 
ing  our  sidereal  system  as  including  multi¬ 
tudes  of  subordinate  clusters  and  nebulae. 
But  then  at  the  end,  he  describes  it  as  itself 
a  nebula,  greater  than  some,  but  less  than 
others,  of  numberless  clusters,  composing 
the  sidereal  heavens.  And  the  perplexity 
which  the  passage  as  a  whole  thus  occa¬ 
sions,  is  accompanied  by  a  perplexity 
arising  from  the  variety  of  meaning  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  different  sen¬ 
tences.  For  instance,  where  he  says  that 
the  observer  “  forms  the  idea  of  immense 
strata  of  fixed  stars,  of  clusters,  and  of 
nebulae,”  he  might  (so  far  as  the  gram¬ 
matical  interpretation  of  the  sentence  is 
concerned)  mean  either  (i)  the  idea  of 
immense  strata,  composed  of  fixed  stars, 
clusters,  and  nebulas,  or  (2)  the  idea  of 
immense  stellar  strata,  star-clusters,  and 
nebulae.  The  latter  has  been  the  mean¬ 
ing  usually  adopted — if,  at  least,  this 
particular  sentence  has  been  discussed 
at  all:  such  a  meaning  accords  with  the 
theory  (the  familiar  Grindstone  Theory) 
commonly  assigned  to  Herschel.  Never¬ 
theless  it  should  be  manifest,  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  (regarded  as  a  whole), 
that  Herschel  not  only  recognized  star- 


strata,  including  within  their  limits  sub¬ 
ordinate  clusters  and  nebulae,  but  that  he 
regarded  our  sidereal  system  as  a  star- 
stratum  of  that  kind.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  remove  the  difficulties  I  have  noted 
in  the  passage,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
several  parts?  It  must  certainly  be  by 
taking  a  meaning  which  covers  both  the 
two  views  which  appear  contradictory, 
for  no  one  will  for  a  moment  admit  that 
Sir  Wj  Herschel  really  held  contradictory 
views.  Accordingly,  we  must  believe 
both  that  Herschel  held  our  galaxy  to  be 
a  stratum,  including  in  its  limits  star- 
clusters  and  nebulae,  and  that  he  regarded 
it  as  one  among  many  systems  of  its  own 
order,  that  is,  one  among  many  star-clus¬ 
ters  *and  nebulae,  and  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  (spoken  of  under  the  same 
name  but)  really  subordinate  to,  and  in¬ 
cluded  within,  itself  and  its  fellow  systems.* 

That  this  is  Herschel’s  meaning  we 
perceive  clearly  from  a  passage  following 
almost  immediately  after  the  one  just 
quoted.  “  It  will  appear,”  he  says,  “  that 
many  hundreds  of  nebulae,  of  the  first  and 
second  forms,  are  actually  to  be  seen  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  places  will  here¬ 
after  be  pointed  out;  and  many  of  the 
third  form  will  be  described.”  Thus, 

*  The  case  is  one  of  those  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  where  we  have  to  reason  from 
the  context  in  order  to  understand  Herschel’s 
true  meaning.  And  it  would  be  unfair,  I 
think,  to  blame  the  ordinary  commentator 
for  failing  to  apply  such  reasoning  to  Her- 
schel’s  voluminous  papers.  What,  however, 
docs  seem  unfortunate  is  the  course  adopted 
by  our  text-book  writers,  in  selecting  pas¬ 
sages  from  Hcrschel's  papers  at  random, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  string* 
ing  them ;  together  as  Hersctel’s  matured 
views.  It  is  as  though  a  person  not  very 
familiar  with  a  language  were  to  pretend  to 
analyse  a  book  in  that  language  by  selecting 
from  the  book  all  the  sentences  he  was  able 
to  understand.  I  may  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
observational  astronomy  in  existence,  has 
been  led  into  a  most  curious  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  Herschel  had  expressed  a  belief«that 
the  stellar  stratum  extends  one  hundred 
times  farther  in  the  direction  of  its  general 
level  than  at  right  angles  to  that  level :  but 
later  (in  the  paper  I  am  quoting  from  above) 
he  assigned  5^  to  i  as  the  proportion.  Now 
the  late  Admiral  Smyth,  at  p.  310  of  his 
“  Bedford  Cycle,”  presents  a  picture  of  the 
sidereal  system,  showing  that  he  had  com¬ 
bined  these  two  different  results  into  one, 
thus  giving  to  our  system  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  as  i,  5^,  and  too. 
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there  can  be  seen  in  the  heavens  many 
hundreds  of  clusters  and  nebulae  of  one 
kind  (Forms  I.  and  II.),  and  also  many 
clusters  of  a  higher  order  (Form  III.), 
within  which  the  others  exist  as  subordi¬ 
nate  parts — or,  in  other  words,  we  can 
see  the  clusters  and  nebulae  which  form 
part  of  the  architecture,  as  it  were,  of  our 
own  sidereal  system,  while  we  can  see, 
but  not  in  such  great  numbers,  external 
nebulae  of  the  same  order  in  the  scale  of 
creation  as  our  own  galaxy.  Herschel, 
ii>  fact,  describes  ten  nebulae  of  the  latter 
order,  speaking  of  them  as  external  Milky 
Ways.  Instances  of  the  fourth  order 
“will  be  related,”  he  proceeds;  “a  few 
of  the  cavities  mentioned  in  the  fifth  will 
be  particularized,  though  many  more  have 
already  been  observed :  so  that  upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
foregoing  theoretical  view,  with  ail  its 
consequential  appearances,  as  seen  by  an 
eye  enclosed  in  one  of  the  nebulae,  is  no 
more  than  a  drawing  from  nature,  wherein 
the  features  of  the  original  have  been 
closely  copied;  and  I  hope  the  resem¬ 
blance  will  not  be  called  a  bad  one,  when 
it  shall  "be  considered  how  very  limited 
must  be  the  pencil  of  an  inhabitant  of 
so  small  and  retired  a  portion  of  an  in¬ 
definite  system,  in  attempting  the  picture 
of  so  unbounded  an  extent.” 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Herschel’s  views  at  this  stage  of 
his  labors  I  will  now  quote  a  passage 
which  is  perfectly  irreconcilable,  I  venture 
to  affirm,  with  the  simple  theory  of  the 
sidereal  system  so  commonly  attributed  to 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 

“  If,”  he  says,  “  it  were  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  parts  of  an  indefinitely 
extended  w4ole,  the  nebula  we  inhabit 
might  be  said  to  be  one  that  has  fewer 
marks  of  profound  antiquity  upon  it  than 
the  rest.  To  explain  this  idea,  perhaps, 
more  clearly,  we  should  recollect  that  the 
condensation  of  clusters  of  stars  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  gradual  approach ;  and  who¬ 
ever  reflects  upon  the  number  of  ages  that 
must  have  passed  before  some  of  the  clus¬ 
ters  could  be  so  far  condensed  as  we  find 
them  at  present,  will  not  wonder  if  I 
ascribe  a  certain  air  of  youth  and  vigor  to 
many  very  regularly  scattered  regions  of 
our  sidereal  stratum.  There  are,  moreover, 
many  places  in  the  stratum  where  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  to  believe  that  the  stars, 
if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  are  now 


drawing  tow-ards  various  secondary  cen¬ 
tres,  and  will  in  time  separate  into  different 
clusters  so  as  to  occasion  many  subdivi¬ 
sions.  Hence  we  may  surmise  that  when 
a  nebulous  stratum  consists  chiefly  of 
nebulae  of  the  first  and  second  form,  it 
probably'owes  it  origin  to  what  may  be 
called  the  decay  of  a  great  compound 
nebula  of  the  third  form;  and  that  the 
subdivisions  which  happened  to  it  in  the 
length  of  time  occasioned  all  the  small 
nebulae  which  spring  from  it  to  lie  in  a 
certain  range,  according  as  they  were  de¬ 
tached  from  the  primary  one.  In  like 
manner  our  system,  after  numbers  of  ages, 
may  very  possibly  become  divided  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  stratum  of  two  or  three 
hundred  nebulae;  for  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  so  many  beginning  or 
gathering  clusters  in  it.  This  view  of  the 
subject  throws  a  considerable  light  upon 
the  appearance  of  that  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  many  hundreds  of  nebulae  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  what  I  have  called  the 
nebulous  stratum  of  Coma  Berenices.  It 
appears  from  the  extended  and  branching 
figure  of  our  nebula,  that  there  is  room  for 
the  decomposed  nebulae  of  a  large,  reduced, 
former  great  one  to  approach  nearer  to  us 
in  the  sides  than  in  other  parts.  Nay, 
possibly,  there  might  originally  be  another 
very  large  joining  branch,  which  in  time 
became  separated  by  the  condensation  of 
the  stars :  and  this  may  be  the  reason  of 
the  little  remaining  breadth  of  our  system 
in  that  very  place ;  for  the  nebulae  of  the 
stratum  of  Coma  are  brightest  and  most 
crowded  just  opposite  our  situation,  or  in 
the  pole  of  our  system.  As  soon  as  this 
idea  was  suggested,  I  tried  also  the  oppo¬ 
site  pole,  where,  accordingly,  I  have  met 
with  a  great  number  of  nebulae,  though 
under  a  much  more  scattered  form.” 

I  apprehend  that  this  conception  even 
of  the  possibility  that  the  two  great  nebular 
systems  which  lie  (roughly)  towards  the 
galactic  poles,  may  be  the  fragments  of 
branches  formerly  belonging  to  our  own 
sidereal  system,  which  is  itself  tending  to¬ 
wards  a  dissolution  into  such  fragments, 
cannot  in  any  way  be  reconciled  with  the 
absurd  cloven  grindstone  theory  which  is 
advanced  over  and  over  again  in  our  text¬ 
books  as  the  outcome  of  Sir  W.  Herschel’s 
labors. 

I  could  quote  several  other  passages 
from  the  fine  pap)er  of  1 785,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  thesis,  that,  even  at  this  early 
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stage,  Sir  W.  Herschel  not  only  recog¬ 
nized  great  variety  of  structure  within  the 
limits  of  our  sidereal  system,  but  also  re¬ 
garded  large  numbers  of  clusters  and 
nebulae  as  forming  parts  of  that  system.  I 
will,  however,  content  myself  with  two 
short  passages ;  one  indicating  his  ideas 
respecting  the  relation  between  our  Milky 
Way  and  star-clusters,  the  other  showing 
what  orders  of  nebulae  he  alone  regarded 
as  probably  external  systems,  resembling 
our  own  in  extent  and  importance.  “  Some 
parts  of  our  system  seem  indeed,”  he  says, 
in  the  former,  “  to  have  already  suffered 
greater  ravages  of  time  than  others,  if  this 
way  of  expressing  myself  may  be  allowed. 
For  instance,  in  the  body  of  Scorpio  is  an 
u|>ening,  or  hole,  which  is  probably  owing 

to  this  cause . This  opening  is  at 

least  four  degrees  broad ;  but  its  height 
(sic)  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  nebula  80  Messier,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  compressed 
clusters  of  small  stars  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  is  situated  just  on  the  western  border 
of  it ;  which  would  almost  authorize  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  stars  of  which  it  is  com-  • 
posed  were  collected  from  that  place,  and 
liad  left  the  vacancy.  What  adds  not  a 
little  to  this  surmise  is,  that  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  once  more  repeated  with  the 
cluster  of  stars  4  Messier,  which  is  also  on 
the  western  border  of  another  vacancy,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  small  miniature  cluster, 
or  easily  resolvable  nebula  following  it  at 
no  very  great  distance.”  The  other  passage 
runs  thus : — “  There  are  some  very  remark¬ 
able  nebulae  which  cannot  well  be  less,  but  are 
probably  much  larger  than  our  system ;  and 
being  also  extended,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planets  that  attend  the  stars,  which  com- 
jjose  these  nebulae,  must  likewise  perceive 
the  same  phenomena ;  for  which  reason 
these  nebuUe  may  also  be  called  Milky 
Ways  by  way  of  Msthidion." 

It  was  to  a  sidereal  system  which  he 
regarded  as  thus  complex  in  structure  and 
in  shape  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  applied  his 
first  method  of  star-gauging.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  gauging,  not,  as  has  been  so 
commonly  supposed,  a  simple  cluster  of 
stars  belonging  to  the  same  order  in  the 
scale  of  creation  as  the  clusters  and  nebulae 
discernible  in  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of  the 
heavens,  but  a  great  clustering  aggregation 
of  stars,  star-clusters,  and  nebulae,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  order  as  certain  of  the 
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more  remarkable  and  extended  of  the 
nebulae. 

In  what  sense,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  recognize  general  uniformity  in  the 
sidereal  system  ?  And  in  what  respect  did 
his  views  at  this  stage  differ  from  those 
which  he  subsequently  adopted  ? 

It  is  easy  to  reply  to  these  questions, 
when  once  the  scope  of  Herschel’s  series 
of  researches  has  been  recognized.  It  is 
manifest  that  at  this  early  period  he  re¬ 
garded  the  sidereal  system  as  presenting  a 
general  uniformity  of  structure  witliinf  its 
irregular  boundary,  such  uniformity  arising, 
not  from  a  general  uniformity  of  stellar  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  from  a  general  uniformity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  stars,  star-clusters,  and 
nebulae  within  the  system.  He  believed, 
in  fact,  in  what  may  be  termed  regular  ir¬ 
regularity;  and  one  may  present  his  theory 
on  this  point  ip  some  such  manner  as  this  : 
“  If  any  two  very  large  portions  of  the 
sidereal  system  be  compared  with  each 
other,  the  number  of  stars,  star-clusters,  and 
nebulae,  in  these  several  portions,  will  be 
proportional  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  volume 
of  those  portions  resjrectively.”  That  this 
was  his  view  is  not  only  clear  from  the 
passages  I  have  cited,  but  is  strikingly 
manifested  by  his  applying  to  our  sidereal 
system  the  term  “  Milky  Way,”  as  inclusive 
of  the  whole,  and  his  use  of  the  same  term 
for  external  systems,  all  those  nebulae 
which  he  regarded  as  external,  being  at 
this  stage  of  his  labors  called  indifferently 
external  systems,  galaxies,  or  Milky  Ways. 
But  he  also,  even  more  distinctly,  shows 
that  he  believed  the  sidereal  system  to  be 
regularly  constituted,  when  regarded  as  a 
whole,  in  the  following  remarkable  passage, 
w'hich  presents  more  clearly  than  any  other 
I  have  met  with  his  true  views  at  this 
time  : — “  The  rich  parts  of  the  Milky  Way, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  distant  broad  part 
of  the  stratum,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stars 
of  all  possible  sizes,  that  are  seemingly 
placed  without  any  apparent  order.  Per¬ 
haps  we  might  recollect  that  a  greater  con¬ 
densation  towards  the  centre  of  the  system 
than  towards  the  borders  of  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  with  a  ne¬ 
bula  of  the  third  form,  containing  such 
various  and  extensive  combinations  as  I 
have  found  to  take  place  in  ours,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  in  one  of  the  first  form 
would  be  of  considerable  moment,  may,  I 
think,  be  safely  neglected.” 
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But  ^  W.  Herschel  by  no  means  re¬ 
garded  this  view  of  the  sidereal  system  as 
demonstratively  established,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  was  presented  in  com- 
]>any  with  the  long  list  of  star-gauges  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  what  many  of  his  admirers 
have  overlooked,  that  a  hypothesis  cannot 
be  established  by  the  observations  it  has  been 
devised  to  interpret.  He  reasoned  thus : — 
Granting  the  truth  of  a  certain  hypothesis, 
a  series  of  star-gauges,  describe  in  the 
paper  of  1785,  has  a  certain  significance, 
and  shows  the  sidereal  system  to  have  a 
certain  shape:  if  the  hyjjothesis  be  not 
true,  they  cannot  be  so  interpreted. 

Tbis  question,  then  (to  be  answered  by 
other  ob^rvations)  remained  for  him, — 
“Is  the  sidereal  system  constituted  as  sup¬ 
posed  in  the  hypothesis  I  have  been  em¬ 
ploying  If  he  had  overlooked  this 
question,  he  would  not  have  been  Her¬ 
schel.  No  matter  how  great  his  skill  as  an 
observer,  or  how  numerous  his  observa¬ 
tions,  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  a 
higher  position  as  a  reasoner  or  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  observations  than  any  of  his 
pr^ecessors  in  the  discussion  of  the  stellar 
system,  and  not  to  so  high  a  position  as 
Wright,  or  Kant,  or  Lambert,  or  the  inge¬ 
nious  Michell.  But  he  was  not  thus  neg¬ 
ligent  of  cardinal  considerations.  He 
clearly  recognized  the  weak  point  of  the 
theory  he  was  discussing  (rather  than  ad¬ 
vocating).  “  /  would  not  bo  understood 
he  says  (immediately  after  the  words  last 


quoted  from  the  paper  of  1785)  “  to  lay 
a  greater  stress  on  these  calculations  than 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded 
will  permit ;  and  if  hereafter,  we  shall 
find  reason,  from  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  to  believe  that  there  are  parts  of  our 
system  where  the  stars  are  not  scattered  in 
the  manner  here  supposed,  we  ought  then  to 
make  proper  exceptions." 

In  Part  II.  I  propo.se  to  describe  how 
Herschel  did  “find  reason,  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  to  believe  that  ”  the 
Milky  Way  itself,  which  he  had  thus  far 
regarded  as  not  only  resembling  the  rest 
of  the  sidereal  system,  but  as  being  the 
sidereal  system  (the  stars  scattered  over  our 
skies  being  merely  parts  of  the  Milky  Way 
stratum)  is  composed  of  stars  quite  differ¬ 
ently  arranged  .from  those  composing  the 
rest  of  the  sidereal  system  ;  I  shall  show 
how  he  devised  another  mode  of  star-gaug¬ 
ing  differing  essentially  in  plan  and  princi¬ 
ple  from  that  which  he  adopted  in  1784, 
and  first  applied  systematically  in  1785  ; 
and  then  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how 
the  careful  comparison  of  his  results  with 
others  obtained  since  his  time,  suggests  a 
method  of  star-gauging  combining  the 
principles  of  both  Herschel’s  methods, 
advantageously  applicable  with  every  or¬ 
der  of  telescopic  power,  and  promising,  if 
patiently  applied  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
observers,  to  lift  the  veil  from  some  at 
least  of  the  mysteries  of  the  stellar  depths. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  ROSE. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

From  the  depths  of  the  green  garden<loses 
Where  the  summer  in  darkness  dozes 
Till  autumn  pluck  from  his  hand 
An  hour-glass  that  holds  not  a  sand, — 
From  the  maze  that  a  flower-belt  encloses 
To  the  stones  and  sea-grass  on  the  strand. 
How  red  was  the  reign  of  the  roses 
Over  the  rose-crowned  land  I 

The  year  of  the  rose  is  brief; 

From  the  first  blade  blown  to  the  sheaf. 
From  the  thin  green  leaf  to  the  gold. 

It  has  time  to  be  sweet  and  grow  old. 

To  triumph  and  leave  not  a  leaf 
For  witness  in  winter’s  sight 
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How  lovers  once  in  the  light 
Would  mix  their  breath  with  its  breath, 

And  its  spirit  was  quenched  not  of  night, 

As  love  is  subdued  not  of  death. 

In  the  red-rose  land  not  a  mile 
Of  the  meadows  from  stile  to  stile. 

Of  the  valleys  from  stream  to  stream, 

But  the  air  was  a  long  sweet  dream 
And  the  earth  was  a  sweet  wide  smile 
Red-mouthed  of  a  goddess,  returned 
From  the  sea  which  had  borne  her  and  burned. 
That  with  one  swift  smile  of  her  mouth 
Looked  full  on  the  north  as  it  yearned, 

And  the  north  was  more  than  the  south. 

For  the  north,  when  winter  was  long. 

In  his  heart  had  made  him  a  song. 

And  clothed  it  with  wings  of  desire. 

And  shod  it  with  shoon  as  of  fire. 

To  carry  the  tale  of  his  wrong 

To  the  south-west  wind  by  the  sea. 

That  who  might,  bear  it  but  he 
To  the  ears  of  the  goddess  unknown 
That  waits  till  her  time  shall  be 
To  take  the  world  for  a  throne  ? 

In  the  earth  beneath,  and  above 
In  the  heaven  where  her  name  is’love. 

She  warms  with  light  from  her  eyes 
The  seasons  of  life  as  they  rise. 

And  her  eyes  are  as  eyes  of  a  dove. 

But  the  wings  that  light  her  and  bear 
As  an  eagle’s,  and  all  her  hair 
As  fire  by  the  wind’s  breatlk  curled. 

And  her  passage  is  song  through  the  air, 

And  her  presence  is  spring  through  the  world. 

So  turned  she  northward  and  came, 

And  the  white-thorn  land  was  afiame 
With  the  fires  that  were  shed  from  her  feet. 
That  the  north,  by'  her  love  made  sweet. 

Should  be  called  by  a  rose-red  name  ; 

And  a  murmur  was  heard  as  of  doves. 

And  a  music  beginning  of  loves 
In  the  light  that  the  roses  made. 

Such  light  as  the  music  loves. 

The  music  of  man  with  maid. 

But  the  days  drop  one  upon  one. 

And  a  chill  soft  wind  is  begun 
In  the  heart  «of  the  rose-red  maze 
That  weeps  for  the  rose-leaf  days 
And  the  reign  of  the  rose  undone 
That  ruled  so  long  in  the  light. 

And  by  spirit,  and  not  by  sight, 

Through  the  darkness  thrilled  with  its  breath. 

Still  ruled  in  the  viewless  night. 

As  love  might  rule  over  death. 
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The  time  of  lovers  is  brief; 

From  the  fair  first  joy  to  the  grief 
That  tells  when  love  is  grown  old, 

From  the  warm  wild  kiss  to  the  cold, 

From  the  red  to  the  white  rose  leaf^ 

They  have  but  a  season  to  seem 
As  rose-leaves  lost  on  a  stream 
That  part  not  and  pass  not  apart 
As  a  spirit  from  dream  to  dream. 

As  a  sorrow  from  heart  to  heart. 

From  the  bloom' and  the. gloom  that  encloses 
The  death-bed  of  love  where  he  dozes 
Till  a  relic  be  left  not  of  sand 
To  the  hour-glass  that  breaks  in  his  hand, — 

From  the  change  in  the  grey  garden-closes 
To  the  last  stray  grass  of  the  strand, 

A  rain  and  ruin  of  roses 
Over  the  red-rose  land. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  ROMANCES.  * 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


Apr^s  le  roman  pittoresque  mais  prosalque 
de  Walter  Scott  il  restera  un  autre  roman  k 
erfeer,  plus  beau  et  plus  complit  encore  selon 
nous.  C’est  le  roman,  i  la  fois  drame  et  6po- 
p£e,  pittoresque  mais  po^tique,  r6el  mais  id^al, 
vrai  mais  grand,  qui  enchassera  Walter  Scott 
dans  llomire. — Victor  Hugo  on  Quentin  Dur- 
ward. 

Victor  Hugo’s  romances  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  history  of  literature ; 
many  innovations,  timidly  made  elsewhere, 
have  in  them  been  carried  boldly  out  to 
their  last  consequences;  much  that  was 
indefinite  in  literary  tendencies  has  attained 
to  definite  maturity;  many  things  have 
come  to  a  point  and  been  distinguished 
one  from  the  other;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
romance  of  all,  Quatre  Vingt  Treize,  that 
this  culmination  is  most  p^ect.*  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Men  who  are  in 
any  way  typical  of  a  stage  of  progress  may 
be  compart  more  justly  to  the  hand  upon 
the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  continues  to 
advance  as  it  indicates,  than  to  the  statio¬ 
nary  milestone,  which  is  only  the  measure 
of  what  is  past.  The  movement  is  not 
arrested.  That  significant  something  by 
which  the  work  of  such  a  man  differs  from 
that  of  his  predecessors,  goes  on  disengag¬ 
ing  itself  and  becoming  more  and  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  cognisable.  The  same  princi- 
plVpf  growth  that  carried  his  first  book 
beydnd  the  books  of  previous  writers,  car¬ 


ries  his  last  book  beyond  his  first  And 
just  as  the  most  imb^ile  production  of  any 
literary  age  gives  us  sometimes  the  very 
clue  to  comprehension  we  have  sought 
long  and  vainly  in  contemporary  master¬ 
pieces,  so  it  may  be  the  very  weakest  of  an 
author’s  books  that,  coming  in  the  sequel 
of  many  others,  enables  us  at  last  get  to 
hold  of  what  underlies  the  whole  of  them, 
— of  that  spinal'  marrow  of  significance 
that  unites  the  work  of  his  life  into  some¬ 
thing  organic  and  rational.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  by  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  for 
the  earlier  romances  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
through  them,  for  a  whole  division  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature.  We  have  here  the  legiti¬ 
mate  continuation  of  a  long  and  living 
literary  tradition ;  and  hence,  so  far,  its  ex¬ 
planation.  When  many  lines  diverge  from 
each  other  in  direction  so  slightly  as  to 
confuse  the  eye,  we  know  that  we  have 
only  to  produce  them  to  make  the  chaos 
plain  :  this  is  continually  so  in  literary  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  we  shall  best  understand  the 
importance  of  Victor  Hugo’s  romances  if 
we  think  t)f  them  as  some  such  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  main  lines  of  literary 
tendency. 

When  we  compare  the  novels  of  Walter 
Scott  with  those  of  the  man  of  genius  who 
preceded  him  and  whom  he  delighted  to 
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honor  as  a  master  in  the  art — I  mean 
Henry  Fielding — we  shall  be  somewhat 
puzzled,  at  the  first  moment,  to  explain 
the  difference  that  there  is  between  these 
two.  Fielding  has  as  much  human  science ; 
has  a  far  firmer  hold  upon  the  tiller  of  his 
story;  has  a  keen  sense  of  character,  which 
he  draws  (and  Scott  often  does  so  too)  in 
a  rather  abstract  and  academical  manner ; 
and  finally,  is  quite  as  humorous  and  quite 
as  good-humored  as  the  great  Scotchman. 
With  all  these  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  men,  it  is  astonishing  that  their 
work  should  be  so  different.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  English  novel  was  looking  one 
way  and  seeking  one  set  of  effects  in  the 
hands  of  Fielding ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
Scott  it  was  looking  eagerly  in  all  ways  and 
searching  for  all  the  effects  that  by  any 
possibility  it  could  utilize.  The  difference 
between  these  two  men  marks  a  great  en¬ 
franchisement.  With  Scott  the  Romantic 
movement,  the  movement  of  an  extended 
curiosity  and  an  enfranchised  imagination 
has  begun.  This  is  a  trite  thing  to  say ; 
but  trite  things  are  often  very  indefinitely 
comprehended :  and  this  enfranchisement, 
in  as  far  as  it  regards  the  technical  change 
that  came  over  modern  prose  romance,  has 
never  perhaps  been  explained  with  any 
clearness. 

'  To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  roughly  to 

compare  the  two  sets  of  conventions  upon 
which  plays  and  romances  are  respectively 
based.  The  purposes  of  these  two  arts  are 
so  much  alike,  and  they  deal  so  much  with 
tlie  same  passions  and  interests,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  fundamental  opposi¬ 
tion  of  their  methods.  And  yet  such  a  fun¬ 
damental  opposition  exists.  In  the  drama 
the  action  is  developed  in  great  measure 
by  means  of  things  that  remain  outside  of 
the  art ;  by  means  of  real  things,  that  is, 

'  and  not  artistic  conventions  for  things. 

This  is  a  sort  of  realism,  that  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  realism  in  painting  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  The  realism  in 
painting  is  a  thing  of  purposes ;  this,  that 
we  have  to  indicate  in  the  drama,  is  an  af¬ 
fair  of  method.  We  have  heard  a  story, 
indeed,  of  a  painter  in  France  who,  when 
he  wanted  to  paint  a  sea-beach,  carried 
I  realism  from  his  ends  to  his  means  and 

I  plastered  real  sand  upon  his  canvas ;  and 

j  that  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  drama. 

\  The  dramatic  author  has  to  paint  his  bea- 

i  ches  with  real  sand :  real  live  men  and 

women  move  about  the  stage;  we  hear 
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real  voices ;  what  is  feigned  merely  puts  an 
edge  upon  what  is ;  we  do  actually  see  a 
woman  go  behind  a  screen  as  Lady  Teazle, 
and,  after  a  certain  interval,  we  do  actually 
see  her  very  shamefully  pt’oduced  again. 
Now  all  these  things,  that  remain  as  they 
were  in  life,  and  are  not  transmuted  into 
any  artistic  convention,  are  terribly  stub¬ 
born  and  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  and  hence 
there  are  for  the  dramatist  many  resultant 
limitations  in  time  and  space.  These  limi¬ 
tations  in  some  sort  approximate  towards 
those  of  painting  :  the  dramatic  author  is 
tied  down,  not  indeed  to  a  moment,  but 
to  the  duration  of  each  scene  or  act ;  he  is 
confined  to  the  stage,  almost  as  the  painter 
is  confined  within  his  frame.  But  the  great 
restriction  is  this,  that  a  dramatic  author 
must  deal  with  his  actors,  and  with  his  ac¬ 
tors  alone.  Certain  moments  of  suspense, 
certain  significant  dispositions  of  person¬ 
ages,  a  certain  logical  advance  of  fable, 
these  are  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  playwright.  It  is  true  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  scene-painter,  the  costu¬ 
mier  and  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
he  may  add  to  this  something  of  pageant, 
something  of  sound  and  fury;  but  these 
are,  for  the  dramatic  writer,  beside  the 
mark,  and  do  not  come  under  the  vivifying 
touch  of  his  genius.  When  we  turn  to 
romance,  we  find  this  no  longer.  Here 
nothing  is  reproduced.to  our  senses  directly. 
Not  only  the  main  conception  of  the  work, 
but  the  scenery,  the  appliances,  the  mecha¬ 
nism  by  which  this  conception  is  brought 
home  to  us,  have  been  put  through  the 
crucible  of  another  man’s  mind,  and  come 
out  again,  one  and  all,  in  the  form  of  writ¬ 
ten  words.  With  the  loss  of  every  degree 
of  such  realism  as  we  have  described,  there 
is  for  art  a  clear  gain  of  liberty  and  large¬ 
ness  of  competence.  Thus,  painting,  in 
which  the  round  outlines  of  things  are 
thrown  on  to  a  flat  board,  is  far  more  free 
than  sculpture,  in  which  their  solidity  is 
preserved.  It  is  by  giving  up  these  child-  , 
ish  identities  that  art  gains  true  strength. 
And  so  in  the  case  of  novels  as  compared 
with  the  stage.  Continuous  narration  is 
the  flat  board  on  to  which  the  novelist 
throws  everything.  And  from  this,  there 
results  for  him  a  great  loss  of  vividness, 
but  a  great  compensating  gain  in  his  power 
over  the  subject ;  so  that  he  can  now  sub¬ 
ordinate  one  thing  to  another  in  importance 
and  introduce  all  manner  of  very  subtle 
detail,  to  a  degree  that  was  before  impos- 
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sible.  He  can  render  just  as  easily  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  before  a  victorious  em¬ 
peror  and  the  gossip  of  country  market 
women,  the  gradual  decay  of  forty  years 
of  a  man’s  life  and  the  gesture  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  moment.  He  finds  himself  equally 
unable,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  one  point  of 
view— equally  able,  if  he  looks  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view — to  reproduce  a 
color,  a  sound,  an  outline,  a  logical  argu¬ 
ment,  a  physical  action.  He  can  show  his 
readers,  behind  and  around  the  personages 
that  for  the  moment  occupy  the  foreground 
of  his  story,  the  continual  suggestion  of 
the  landscape;  the  turn  of  the  weather 
that  will  turn  with  it  men’s  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes,  dimly  foreshadowed  on  the  horizon  ; 
the  fatality  of  distant  events,  the  stream  of 
national  tendency,  the  grand  salient  frame¬ 
work  of  causation.  And  all  this  thrown 
upon  the  flat  board — all  this  entering,  na¬ 
turally  and  smoothly,  into  the  texture  of 
continuous  intelligent  narration. 

This  touches  the  difference  between 
Fielding  and  Scott.  In  the  work  of  the 
latter,  true  to  his  character  of  a  modem 
and  a  romantic,  we  become  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  background.  Fielding,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  he  had  recognised 
that  the  novel  was  nothing  else  than  an 
epic  in  prose,  wrote  in  the  spirit  not  of  the 
epic,  but  of  the  drama.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  to  say  that  the  drama  was  in  any 
way  incapable  of  a  regeneration  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
with  regard  to  the  novel.  The  notorious 
contrary  fact  is  sufficient  to  guard  the  read¬ 
er  against  such  a  misconstruction.  All 
that  is  meant  is,  that  Fielding  remained 
ignorant  of  certain  capabilities  which  the 
novel  possesses  over  the  drama ;  or,  at 
least,  neglected  and  did  notdevelope  them. 
To  the  end  he  continued  to  see  things  as  a 
])laywright  sees  them.  The  world  with 
which  he  dealt,  the  world  he  had  realised 
for  himself  and  sought  to  realise  and  set 
before  his  readers,  was  a  world  of  exclu¬ 
sively  human  interest.  .\s  for  landscape, 
he  was  content  to  underline  stage  direc¬ 
tions,  as  It  might  be  done  in  a  play-book  : 
Tom  and  Molly  retire  into  a  practicable 
wood.  As  for  nationality  and  public  sen¬ 
timent  it  is  curious  enough  to  think  that 
Tom  Jones  is  laid  in  the  year  forty-five, 
and  that  the  only  use  he  makes  of  the  re- 
beliion  is  to  throw  a  troop  of  soldiers  into 
his  hero’s  way.  It  is  most  really  import¬ 
ant.  however,  to  notice  the  change  which 


has  been  introduced  into  the  conception  of 
character  by  the  beginning  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  movement  and  the  consequent  introduc¬ 
tion  into  fiction  of  a  vast  amount  of  new 
material.  Fielding  tells  us  as  much  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  account  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  creatures ;  he  thought  that 
each  of  these  actions  could  be  decomposed 
on  the  spot  into  a  few  simple  personal  ele¬ 
ments,  as  we  decompose  a  force  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  perfectly  abstract  dynamics.  The 
larger  motives  are  all  unknown  to  him  ;  he 
had  not  understood  that  the  configuration 
of  the  landscape  or  the  fashion  of  the 
times  could  be  for  any  thing  in  a  story ; 
and  so,  naturally  and  rightly,  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  them.  But  Scott’s  instinct,  the 
instinct  of  the  man  of  an  age  profoundly 
different,  taught  him  otherwise  ;  and  in  his 
work,  the  individual  characters  begin  to 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
that  canvas  on  which  armies  manteuvre, 
and  great  hills  pile  themselves  upen  each 
other’s  shoulders.  Fielding’s  characters 
were  always  great  to  the  full  stature  of 
a  perfectly  arbitrary  will.  Already  in 
Scott  we  begin  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
subtle  influences  that  moderate  and  quali¬ 
fy  a  man’s  personality ;  that  personality 
is  no  longer  thrown  out  in  unnatural  iso¬ 
lation,  but  is  resumed  into  its  place  in 
the  constitution  of  things. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  manner  of  re¬ 
garding  men  and  their  actions  first  exhi¬ 
bited  in  romance,  that  has  since  renewed 
and  vivified  history.  For  art  precedes 
philosophy  and  even  science.  People 
must  have  noticed  things  and  interested 
themselves  in  them  before  they  begin  to 
debate  upon  their  causes  or  influence. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  art  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  knowledge ;  those  predilections 
of  the  artist  he  knows  not  why,  those 
irrational  acceptations  and  recognitions, 
reclaim,  out  of  the  world  that  we  h.ave 
not  yet  realized,  ever  another  and  ano¬ 
ther  corner  ;  and  after  the  facts  have 
been  thus  vividly  brought  before  us  and 
have  had  time  fo  settle  and  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  our  minds,  some  day  there  will 
be  found  the  man  of  science  to  stand  uj) 
and  give  the  explanation.  Scott  took  an 
interest  in  many  things  in  which  Fielding 
took  none ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  no 
other,  he  introduced  them  into  his.  ro¬ 
mances.  If  he  had  been  told  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  the  movement  that  he 
was  so  lightly  initiating,  he  would  have 
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been  very  incredulous  and  not  a  little 
scandalised.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  real  drift  of  this  new  manner  of 
pleasing  people  in  fiction  was  not  yet 
apparent ;  and,  even  now,  it  is  only  by 
looking  at  the  romances  of  Victor  Hugo 
that  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  proper 
judgment  in  the  matter.  These  books 
are  not  only  descended  by  ordinary  gene¬ 
ration  from  the  Waverley  novels,  but  it  is 
in  them  chiefly  that  we  shall  find  the  re¬ 
volutionary  tradition  of  Scott  carried 
farther;  that  we  shall  find  Scott  himself, 
in  so  far  as  regards  his  conception  of 
prose  fiction  and  its  purposes,  surpassed 
in  his  own  sjjirit,  instead  of  tamely  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  have  here,  as  I  said  before, 
a  line  of  literary  tendency  produced,  and 
by  this  production  definitely  separated 
from  others.  When  we  come  to  Hugo, 
we  see  that  the  deviation,  which  seemed 
slight  enough  and  not  very  serious  be¬ 
tween  Scott  and  Fielding,  is  indeed  such 
a  great  gulf  in  thought  and  sentiment 
as  only  successive  generations  can  pass 
over;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  one  of 
the  great  advances  that  Hugo  has  made 
upon  Scott  is  an  advance  in  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  Both  men  follow  the  same 
road  ;  but  where  the  one  went  blindly 
and  carelessly,  the  other  advances  with 
all  deliberation  and  forethought.  There 
never  was  artist  much  more  unconscious 
than  Scott  ;  and  there  have  been  not 
many  more  conscious  than  Hugo.  The 
])assage  at  the  head  of  these  pages  shows 
how  organically  he  had  understood  the 
nature  of  his  own  changes.  He  has,  un¬ 
derlying  each  of  the  five  great  romances 
(which  alone  we  purpose  here  to  exam¬ 
ine),  two  deliberate  designs  ;  one  artistic, 
the  other  consciously  ethical  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  This  is  a  man  living  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  world  from  Scott,  who  professes 
sturdily  (in  one  of  his  introductions) 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  novels  having 
any  moral  influence  at  all ;  but  still  Hu¬ 
go  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  let  himself 
be  hampered  by  his  dogmas  ;  and  the 
truth  is  that  the  artistic  result  seems,  in 
at  least  one  great  instance,  to  have  very 
little  connection  with  the  other,  or  di¬ 
rectly  ethical  result. 

The  artistic  result  of  a  romance,  what  is 
left  upon  the  memor)'  by  any  really  pow¬ 
erful  and  artistic  novel,  is  something  so 
complicated  and  refined  that  it  is  difficult 
to  put  a  name  upon  it ;  and  yet  something 


as  simple  as  nature.  These  two  proposi¬ 
tions  may  seem  mutually  destructive,  but 
they  are  so  only  in  apprearance.  The  fact 
is  that  art  is  working  far  ahead  of  language 
as  well  as  of  science,  realizing  for  us,  by  all 
manner  of  suggestions  and  exaggerations, 
effects  for  which  as  yet  we  have  no  direct 
name ;  nay,  for  which  we  may  never  per¬ 
haps  have  a  direct  name,  for  the  reason 
that  these  effects  do  not  enter  very  largely 
into  the  necessities  of  life.  Hence  alone 
is  that  suspicion  of  vagueness  that  often 
hangs  about  tire  purpose  of  a  roniance  :  it 
is  clear  enough  to  us  in  thought ;  but  we 
are  not  used  to'consider  anything  clear  un¬ 
til  we  are  able  to  formulate  it  in  words, 
and  analytical  language  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  shaped  to  that  end.  We  all  know 
this  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  picture,  sim¬ 
ple  and  strong  as  may  be  the  impression 
that  it  has  left  with  us  ;  and  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  language  is  the  medium  of  romance, 
that  we  are  prevented  from  seeing  that 
the  two  cases  are  the  same.  It  is  not 
that  there  is  anything  blurred  or  indefinite 
in  the  impression  left  with  us,  it  is  just  be¬ 
cause  the  impression  is  so  very  definite  af¬ 
ter  its  own  kind,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  fit 
it  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  our  j)hilo- 
sophical  speech. 

It  is  this  idea  which  underlies  and  issues 
from  a  romance,  this  something  which  it  is 
the  function  of  that  form  of  art  to  create, 
this  epical  value,  that  I  propose  chiefly  to 
seek  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  throw  into 
relief,  in  the  present  study.  It  is  thus,  I 
believe,  that  we  shall  see  most  clearly  the 
great  stride  that  Hugo  has  taken  beyond 
his  predecessors,  and  how,  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  with  expressing  more  or  less  abstract 
relations  of  man  to  man,  he  has  set  before 
himself  the  task  of  realizing,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  romance,  much  of  the  involution 
of  our  complicated  lives. 

This  epical  value  is  not  to  be  found,  let 
it  be  understood,  in  every  so-called  novel. 
The  great  majority  are  not  works  of  art  in 
anything  but  a  very  secondary  significa¬ 
tion.  One  might  almost  number  on  one’s 
fingers  the  works  in  which  such  a  supreme 
artistic  intention  has  been  in  any  way  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  and  lesser  aims,  them 
selves  more  or  less  artistic,  that  generally 
go  hand  in  hand  with  it  in  the  conception 
of  prose  romance.  The  purely  critical 
spirit  is,*  in  most  novels,  paramount.  At 
the  present  moment  we  can  recall  one  man 
only,  for  whose  works  it  would  have  been 
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equally  possible  to  accomplish  our  present 
design ;  and  that  man  is  Hawthorne. 
There  is  a  unity,  an  unwavering  creative 
purpose,  about  some  at  least  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  romances,  that  impresses  itself  on 
the  most  indifferent  reader ;  and  the  very 
restrictions  and  weaknesses  of  the  man 
served  i>erhaps  to  strengthen  the  vivid  and 
single  impression  of  his  works.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  Hugo  :  unity,  if  he 
attains  to  it,  is  indeed  unity  out  of  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  it  is  the  wonderful  power  of 
subordination  and  synthesis  thus  display¬ 
ed,  that  gives  us  the  measure  of  his  genius. 
No  amount  of  mere  discussion  and  state¬ 
ment,  such  as  this,  could  give  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  the  greatness  of  this  power.  It 
must  be  felt  in  the  books  themselves,  and 
all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  essay 
is  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  more  general 
features  of  each  of  the  five  great  romances, 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly,  as  space  will 
permit,  and  rather  as  a  suggestion  than 
anything  more  complete. 

The  moral  end  that  the  author  had  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  conception  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  was  (he  tells  us)  to  “  denounce” 
the  external  fatality  that  hangs  over  men 
in  the  form  of  foolish  and  indexible  super¬ 
stition.  To  speak  plainly,  this  moral  pur¬ 
pose  seems  to  have  mighty  little  to  do  with 
the  artistic  conception  ;  moreover  it  is 
very  questionably  handled,  while  the  artis¬ 
tic  conception  is  developed  with  the  most 
consummate  success.  Old  Paris  lives  for 
us  with  newness  of  life  :  we  have  ever  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  the  city  cut  into  tliree  by  the 
two  arms  of  the  river,  the  boat-shaped  isl¬ 
and  “  moored  ”  by  five  bridges  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shores,  and  the  two  unequal  towns 
on  either  hand.  We  forget  all  that  enu¬ 
meration  of  palaces  and  churches  and  con¬ 
vents  which  occupies  so  many  pages  of 
admirable  description,  and  the  thoughtless 
reader  might  be  inclined  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  they  were  pages  thrown  away  ; 
but  this  is  not  so :  we  forget,  indeed,  the 
details,  as  we  forget  or  do  not  see  the  dif¬ 
ferent  layers  of  paint  on  a  completed  pic¬ 
ture  ;  but  the  tiling  desired  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  we  carry  away  with  us  a 
sense  of  the  “  Gothic  profile”  of  the  city, 
of  the  “  surprising  forest  of  pinnacles  and 
towers  and  belfries,”  and  we  know  not 
what  of  rich  and  intricate  and  quaiht.  And 
throughout,  Notre  Dame  has  been  held  up 
over  Paris  by  a  height  far  greater  than 


that  of  its  twin  towers:  the  Cathedral  is 
present  to  us  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ; 
the  title  has  given  us  the  clue,  and  already 
in  the  Palace  of  J  ustice  the  story  begins  to 
attach  itself  to  that  central  building  by  cha¬ 
racter  after  character.  It  is  purely  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  mirage;  Notre  Dame  does  not,  in 
reality,  thus  dominate  and  stand  out  above 
the  city ;  and  any  one  who  should  visit  it, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Scott-tourists  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  the  Trossachs,  would  be  almost 
affronted  at  finding  nothing  more  than 
this  old  church  thrust  away  into  a  corner. 
It  is  purely  an  effect  of  mirage,  as  we  say ; 
but  it  is  an  effect  that  permeates  and  jios- 
sesses  the  whole  book  with  astonishing 
consistency  and  strength.  And  then,  Hugo 
has  peopled  this  Gothic  city,  and,  above 
all,  this  Gothic  church,  with  a  race  of  men 
even  more  distinctively  Gothic  than  their 
surroundings.  We  know  this  generation 
already :  we  have  seen  them  clustered 
about  the  worn  capitals  of  pillars,  or  cran¬ 
ing  forth  over  the  church-leads  with  the 
open  mouths  of  gurgoyles.  About  them 
all,  there  is  that  sort  of  stiff  quaint  unre¬ 
ality,  that  conjunction  of  the  grotesque, 
and  even  of  a  certain  bourgeois  snugness 
with  passionate  contortion  and  horror,  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  Gothic  art.  Esme¬ 
ralda  is  somewhat  an  exception  ;  she  and 
the  goat  traverse  the  story  like  two  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  wandereil  in  a  dream.  The 
finest  moment  of  the  book  is  when  these 
two  share  with  the  two  other  leading  cha¬ 
racters,  Dom  Claude  and  Quasimodo,  the 
chill  shelter  of  the  old  cathedral.  It  is 
here  that  we  touch  most  intimately  the 
generative  artistic  idea  of  the  romance : 
are  they  not  all  four  taken  out  of  some 
quaint  moulding,  illustrative  of  tlie  Beati¬ 
tudes,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
seven  deadly  sins  ?  What  is  Quasimodo 
but  an  animated  gurgoyle  ?  What  is  the 
whole  book  but  the  reanimation  of  Gothic 
art  ? 

It  is  curious  that  in  this,  the  earliest  of 
the  five  great  romances,  there  should  be  so 
little  of  that  extravagance  that  latterly  we 
have  come  almost  to  identify  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  manner.  There  is  much  melodrama 
indeed.  The  scene  of  the  iu-pace,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  verges  dan¬ 
gerously  on  the  province  of  the  penny  no¬ 
velist.  But  for  all  that,  there  is  little  of 
the  wilfully  impossible.  Still,  even  here, 
there  are  false  notes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Quasimodo  rode  upon  the  bell ;  I 
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should  as  soon  imagine  that  he  swung  by 
the  clapper.  And  again,  the  following 
two  sentences,  out  of  an  otherwise  admira¬ 
ble  chapter,  surely  surpass  what  it  has 
ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  other 
man  to  imagine  (vol.  ii.  p.  180):  “II 
spuffrait  tant  que  par  instants  il  s’arrachait 
des  poignees  de  cheveux,  |>our  voir  s’ilsne 
blanchissaient  pas.”  And,  p.  181  :  “Ses 
pens^cs  etaient  si  insupportables  qu’il  pre- 
nait  sa  tete  4  deux  mains  et  tSchait  de 
I’arracher  de  ses  epaules  pour  la  briser  sur 
le  pavb.” 

One  other  fault,  before  we  pass  on.  In 
spite  of  the  horror  and  misery  that  pervade 
all  of  his  later  work,  there  is  in  it  much 
less  of  actual  melodrama  than  here,  and 
rarely,  I  should  say  never,  that  sort  of 
brutality,  that  useless  insufferable  violence 
to  the  feelings,  which  is  the  last  distinction 
between  melodrama  and  true  tragedy. 
Now,  in  Notre  Dame  the  whole  story  of 
Esmeralda’s  passion  for  the  worthless  arch¬ 
er  is  unpleasant  enough ;  but  when  she 
betrays  herself  in  her  last  hiding-place,  her¬ 
self  and  her  wretched  mother,  by  calling 
out  to  this  sordid  hero  who  has  long  since 
forgotten  her — well,  that  is  just  one  of  these 
things  that  readers  will  not  forgive ;  they 
do  not  like  it,  and  they  are  quite  right ; 
life  Is  hard  enough  for  poor  mortals,  with¬ 
out  having  it  indefinitely  embittered  for 
them  by  art. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  similar  blemish 
in  Les  Mis/rables.  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  literary  restraint  that  Hugo  has  ever 
made:  there  is  here  certainly  the  ripest 
and  most  easy  development  of  his  powers. 
It  is  the  moral  intention  of  this  great  novel 
to  awaken  us  a  little,  if  it  may  be — 'for 
such  awakenings  are  unpleasant — to  the 
great  cost  of  this  society  that  we  enjoy  and 
profit  by,  to  the  labor  and  sweat  of  those 
who  support  the  litter,  civilisation,  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  so  smoothly  car¬ 
ried  forward.  People  are  all  glad  to  shut 
their  eyes  ;  and  it  gives  them  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  pleasure  when  they  can  forget  that  our 
laws  commit  a  million  individual  injustices, 
to  be  once  roughly  just  in  the  general ; 
that  the  bread  that  we  eat,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  family,  and  all  that  embellishes  life 
and  makes  it  worth  having,  have  to  be 
purchased  by  death — by  the  deaths  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  deaths  of  men  wearied  out 
with  labor,  and  the  deaths  of  those  crimi¬ 


nals  called  tyrants  and  revolutionaries,  and 
the  deaths  of  those  revolutionaries  called 
criminals.  It  is  to  something  of  all  this 
that  Victor  Hugo  wishes  to  open  men’s 
eyes  in  Les  MiserabUs ;  and  this  moral 
lesson  is  worked  out  in  masterly  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  artistic  effect.  The  deadly 
weight  of  civilisation  to  those  who  are  b^ 
low,  presses  sensibly  on  our  shoulders  as 
we  read.  A  sort  of  mocking  indignation 
grows  upon  us  as  we  find  Society  rejecting, 
again  and  again,  the  services  of  the  most 
serviceable ;  setting  Jean  Valjean  to  pick 
oakum,  casting  Galileo  into  prison,  cruci¬ 
fying  Christ.  There  is  a  haunting  and 
horrible  sense  of  insecurity  about  the 
book.  The  terror  we  thus  feel  is  a  terror 
for  the  machinery  of  law,  that  we  can 
hear  in  the  dark,  tearing  good  and  bad 
between  its  formidable  wheels  with  the 
blind  stolidity  of  all  machinery,  human 
or  divine.  This  terror  incarnates  itself 
sometimes  and  leaps  horribly  out  upon 
us ;  as  when  the  crouching  mendicant 
looks  up,  and  Jean  Valjean,  in  the  light 
of  the  street  lamp,  recognises  the  face  of 
the  detective ;  as  when  the  lantern  of 
the  patrol  flashes  suddenly  through  the 
darkness  of  the  sewer;  or  as  when  the 
fugitive  comes  forth  at  last  at  evening, 
by  the  quiet  riverside,  and  finds  the  po¬ 
lice  there  also,  waiting  stolidly  for  vice 
and  stolidly  satisfied  to  take  virtue  in¬ 
stead.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  full  of  prejudice,  which  is  the 
great  means  of  oppression.  We  have 
the  prejudices  of  M.  Gillenornland, 
the  prejudices  of  Marius,  the  preju¬ 
dices  in  revolt  that  defend  the  barri¬ 
cade,  and  the  throne  prejudices  that 
carry  it  by  storm.  And  then  we  have 
the  admirable  conception  of  J avert,  the 
man  who  had  made  a  religion  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  would  not  survive  the  moment 
when  he  learned  that  there  was  another 
truth  outside  the  truth  of  laws;  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  a  very  just  creation,  over 
which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  ponder. 

With  so  gloomy  a  design  this  great 
work  is  still  full  of  life  and  light  and  love. 
The  portrait  of  the  good  Bishop  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  things  in  modem  litera¬ 
ture.  The  whole  scene  at  Montfermeil  is 
full  of  the  chami  that  Hugo  knows  so  well 
how  to  throw  about  children.  Who  can 
forget  the  passage  where  Cosette,  sent  out 
at  night  to  draw  water,  stands  in  admira¬ 
tion  before  the  illuminated  booth,  and  the 
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huckster  behind  “  lui  faisait  un  peu  I’effet 
d’etre  le  Pere  etemel  ?”  The  pathos 
of  the  forlorn  sabot  laid  trustingly  by  the 
chimney  in  expectation  of  the  Santa  Claus 
that  was  not,  takes  us  fairly  by  the  throat ; 
there  is  nothing  in  Shakespeare  that  touches 
the  heart  more  nearly.  The  loves  of  Co- 
sette  and  Marius  are  very  pure  and 
pleasant,  and  we  cannot  refuse  our  affec¬ 
tion  to  Gavroche,  although  we  may  make 
a  mental  reservation  of  our  profound  dis¬ 
belief  in  his  existence.  Take  it  for  all  in 
all,  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  that  can 
be  compared  with  it.  There  is  as  much 
calm  and  serenity  as  Hugo  has  ever  at¬ 
tained  to’  the  melodramatic  coarseness 
that  disfigured  Notre  Dame  are  no  longer 
present.  There  is  certainly  much  that  is 
painfully  improbable ;  and  again,  the  story 
Itself  is  a  little  too  well  constructed;  it 
produces  on  us  the  effect  of  a  puzzle,  and 
we  grow  incredulous  as  we  find  that  every 
character  fits  in  again  and  again  into  the 
plot,  and  is,  like  the  child’s  cube,  service¬ 
able  on  six  faces ;  things  are  not  so  well 
arranged  in  life  as  all  that  comes  to. 
Some  of  the  digressions,  also,  seem  out  of 
place,  and  do  nothing  but  interrupt  and 
irritate.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  book 
remains  of  masterly  conception  and  of 
masterly  development,  full  of  pathos,  full 
of  truth,  full  of  a  high  eloquence. 

Superstition  and  social  exigency  having 
been  thus  dealt  with  in  the  first  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  series,  it  remained  for  Les  Tra~ 
vaillrurs  de  la  Mer  to  show  man  hand  to 
hand  with  the  elements,  the  last  form  of 
external  force  that  is  brought  against  him. 
And  here  once  more  the  artistic  effect  and 
the  moral  lesson  are  worked  oui  together, 
and  are,  indeed,  one.  Gilliat,  alone  upon 
the  reef  at  his  herculean  task,  offers  a  type 
of  human  industry  in  the  midst  of  the  vague 
“diffusion  of  forces  into  the  illimitable,’’ 
and  the  visionary  development  of  “  wasted 
labor”  in  the  sea,  and  the  winds,  and 
the  clouds.  No  character  was  ever 
thrown  into  such  strange  relief  as  Gilliat. 
The  great  circle  of  sea-birds  that  come 
wonderingly  around  him  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  strikes  at  once  the  note  of  his 
pre-eminence  and  isolation.  He  fills  the 
whole  reef  with  his  indefatigable  toil ;  this 
solitary  spot  in  the  ocean  rings  with  the 
clamor  of  his  anvil;  we  see  him  as  he 
comes  and  goes,  thrown  out  shar])ly  against 
the  clear  background  of  the  sea.  And 


yet  his  isolation  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  isolation  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  indeed,  no  two  books  could  be 
more  instructive  to  set  side  by  side  than 
Les  Travailleurs  and  this  other  of  the  old 
days  before  art  had  learned  to  occupy 
itself  with  aught  that  lies  outside  of  human 
will.  Crusoe  was  one  sole  centre  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  utterly  dead 
and  utterly  unrealised  by  the  artist ;  but 
this  is  not  how  we  feel  with  Gilliat;  we 
feel  that  he  is  opposed  by  a  “  dark  coali- 
tion.of  forces,”  that  an  “  immense  animo¬ 
sity”  surrounds  him  ;  we  are  the  witnesses 
of  the  terrible  warfare  that  he  wages  with 
“  the  silent  inclemency  of  phenoniena  going 
their  own  way,  and  the  great  general  law, 
implacable  and  passive “  a  conspiracy 
of  the  indifferency  of  things”  is  against 
him.  There  is  not  one  interest  on  the 
reef,  but  two.  Just  as  we  recognise  Gilliat 
for  the  hero,  we  recognise,  as  implied  by 
this  indifferency  of  things,  this  direction  of 
forces  to  some  pur[X)se  outside  our  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  another  character  who  may 
almost  take  rank  as  the  villain  of  the  novel, 
and  the  two  face  up  to  one  another  blow 
for  blow,  feint  for  feint,  until  in  the  storm, 
they  fight  it  epically  out,  and  Gilliat  re¬ 
mains  the  victor ; — a  victor,  however,  who 
has  still  to  encounter  the  octopus.  I  need 
say  nothing  of  the  gruesome,  repulsive  ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  famous  scene ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  (lilliat 
is  in  pursuit  of  a  crab  when  he  is  himself 
assaulted  by  the  devil  fish,  and  that  tnis, 
in  its  way,  is  the  last  touch  to  the  inner 
significance  of  the  book;  here,  indeed,  is 
the  true  position  of  man  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

But  in  Les  Travailleurs,  with  all  its 
strength,  with  all  its  eloquence,  with  all 
the  l^auty  and  fitness  of  its  main  situa¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  there  is  a  thread  of  something 
that  will  not  bear  calm  scrutiny.  'I'here 
is  much  that  is  disquieting  about  the 
storm,  admirably  as  it  begins.  I  am 
very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  the  boat  from  foundering  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  any  amount  of  breakwater 
and  broken  rock.  I  do  not  understand 
the  way  in  which  the  waves  are  spoken  of, 
and  prefer  just  to  take  it  as  a  loose  way  of 
Sj)eaking,  and  pass  on.  And  lastly,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  sea  was  quite  calm 
next  day  ?  Is  this  great  hurricane  a  piece 
of  scene-painting  after  all  ?  And  when  we 
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have  forgiven  Cxilliat’s  prodigies  of  strength 
(altliough,  in  soberness,  he  reminds  us 
more  of  Portlios  in  the  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne  than  is  quite  desirable),  what  is  to 
be  said  to  his  suicide,  and  how  are  we  to 
condemn  in  adecjuate  terms  that  unprin¬ 
cipled  avidity  after  effect,  which  tells  us 
that  the  sloop  disappeared  over  the  hori¬ 
zon  and  the  head  under  the  water,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  ?  Monsieur  Hugo 
may  say  what  he  will,  but  we  know  better ; 
we  know  very  well  that  they  did  not ;  a 
thing  like  that  raises  up  a  des{)airing  spirit 
of  opposition  in  a  man’s  readers ;  they 
give  him  the  lie  fiercely,  as  they  read. 
Lastly,  we  have  here  already,  some  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  curious  series  of  English  blun¬ 
ders,  that  makes  us  wonder  if  there  are 
neither  proof-sheets  nor  judicious  friends 
in  the  whole  of  France,  and  affects  us 
sometimes  with  a  sickening  uneasiness  as 
to  what  may  be  our  own  exploits  when 
we  touch  upon  foreign  countries  and  foreign 
tongues.  It  is  here  that  we  shall  find  the 
famous  “  first  of  the  fourth,”  anil  many 
tmglish  words  that  may  be  comprehensible 
perhaps  in  Paris,  It  is  here  that  we  learn 
that  “  laird  ”  in  Scotland  is  tlie  same  title 
as  “  lord  ”  in  England.  Here,  also,  is  an 
account  of  a  Highland  soldier’s  equipment, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  lovers  of 
genuine  fun. 

In  L' Homme  qui  RU,  it  was  Hugo’s 
object  to  “  denounce”  (as  he  would  say 
himself)  the  aristocratic  principle,  as  it  was 
exhibited  in  England;  and  this  pur|x>se, 
somewhat  more  unmitigatedly  satiric  than 
that  of  the  two  last,  must  answer  for  much 
that  is  unpleasant  in  the  book.  The  repul¬ 
siveness  of  the  scheme  of  the  story,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bound  up  with  im¬ 
possibilities  and  absurdities,  discourage  the 
reader  at  the  outset,  and  it  needs  an  effort 
to  take  it  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.  And 
yet  when  we  judge  it  deliberately,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  here  again,  the  story  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  moral.  The  con¬ 
structive  ingenuity  exhibited  throughout 
is  almost  morbid.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined,  as  a  'rediutio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  than 
the  adventures  of  Gwynplaine,  the  itine¬ 
rant  mountebank,  snatched  suddenly  out 
of  his  little  way  of  life,  and  installed  with¬ 
out  preparation  as  one  of  the  hereditary 
legislators  of  a  great  country.  It  is  with 
a  very  bitter  irony  that  the  paper,  on  which 


all  this  depends,  is  left  to  float  for  years  at 
the  will  of  wind  and  tide.  What,  again, 
can  be  finer  in  conception  than  that  voice 
from  the  people  heard  suddenly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  solemn  arraignment 
of  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  its  splen¬ 
did  occupants?  The  horrible  laughter, 
stamped  for  ever  “  by  order  of  the  king  ” 
upon  the  face  of  this  strange  spokesman 
of  democracy,  adds  yet  another  feature  of 
justice  to  the  scene;  in  all  time,  travesty 
has  been  the  argument  of  oppression ;  and, 
in  all  time,  the  oppressed  might  have  made 
this  answer:  “  If  I  am  vile,  is  it  not  your 
system  that  has  made  me  so?”  This 
ghastly  laughter  gives  occasion,  moreover, 
for  the  one  strain  of  tenderness  running 
through  the  web  of  this  uni)leasant  story : 
the  love  of  the  blind  girl  Dea,  for  the 
monster.  It  is  a  most  benignant  provi¬ 
dence  that  thus  harmoniously  brings 
together  these  two  misfortunes ;  it  is  one 
of  these  compensations,  one  of  these  after¬ 
thoughts  of  a  relenting  destiny,  that  recon¬ 
cile  us  from  time  to  time  to  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  purified  by  the  presence  of  this 
pathetic  love ;  it  seems  to  be  above  the 
story  somehow,  and  not  of  it,  as  the  full 
moon  over  the  night  of  some  foul  and 
feverish  city. 

There  is  here  a  quality  in  the  narration 
more  intimate  and  particular  than  is  gene¬ 
ral  with  Hugo;  but  it  must  be  owned,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  book  is  wordy 
and  even,  now  and  then,  a  little  weari¬ 
some.  Ursus  and  his  wolf  are  pleasant 
enough  companions;  but  tlie  former  is 
nearly  as  much  an  abstract  type  as  the 
latter.  There  is  a  beginning,  also,  of  an 
abuse  of  conventional  conversation,  such 
as  may  be  quite  pardonable  in  the  drama 
where  needs  must,  but  is  without  excu.se 
in  the  romance.  Lastly,  I  suppose  one 
must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  weak 
points  of  this  not  immaculate  novel ;  and 
if  so,  it  will  be  best  to  distinguish  at  once. 
The  large  family  of  English  blunders,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  already  in  speaking 
of  Les  Tym<aWeurSf  are  of  a  sort  that  is 
really  indifferent  in  art.  If  Shakespeare 
makes  his  ships  cast  anchor  by  seme  sea¬ 
port  of  Bohemia,  if  Hugo  imagines  Tom- 
Jim-Jack  to  be  a  likely  nick-name  for  an 
English  sailor,  or  if  either  Shakespeare,  or 
Hugo,  or  Scott,  for  that  matter,  be  guilty 
of  “  figments  enough  to  confuse  the  march 
of  a  whole  history — anachronisms  enough 
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to  overset  all  chronology,”*  the  life  of 
their  creations,  the  artistic  truth  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  their  work,  is  not  so  much  as  com¬ 
promised.  But  when  we  come  upon  a 
passage  like  the  sinking  of  the  Ourque  in 
this  romance,  we  can  do  nothing  but  cover 
our  face  with  our  hands :  the  conscientious 
reader  feels  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  the  very 
reading.  For  such  artistic  falsehoods, 
springing  from  what  I  have  called  already 
an  unprincipled  avidity  after  effect,  no 
amount  of  blame  can  be  exaggerated; 
tnd  above  all,  when  the  crimind  is  such 
a  man  as  Victor  Hugo.  We  cannot  for¬ 
give  in  him  what  we  might  have  passed 
over  in  a  third-rate  sensation  novelist. 
Little  as  he  seems  to  know  of  the  sea  and 
nautical  affairs,  he  must  have  known  very 
well  that  vessels  do  not  go  down  as  he 
makes  the  Ourque  go  down ;  he  must 
have  known  that  such  a  liberty  with  fact 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  all  appearance  of  sincerity 
in  conception  or  workmanship. 

In  each  of  these  books,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  there  has  been  some  departure  from 
the  traditional  canons  of  romance;  but 
taking  each  separately,  one  would  have 
feared  to  make  too  much  of  these  depart¬ 
ures,  or  to  found  any  theory  upon  what 
was  perhaps  purely  accidental.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  has  put 
us  out  of  the  region  of  such  doubt.  Like 
a  doctor  who  has  long  been  hesitating  how 
to  classify  an  epidemic  malady,  we  have 
come  at  last  up>on  a  case  so  well  marked 
that  our  uncertainty  is  at  an  end.  It  is  a 
novel  built  upon  “  a  sort  of  enigma,” 
which  was  at  that  date  laid  before  revolu¬ 
tionary  France,  and  which  is  presented  by 
Hugo  to  Tellmarch,  to  Lantenac,  to  Gau- 
vain,  and  very  terribly  to  Cimourdain, 
each  of  whom  gives  his  own  solution  of 
the  question,  clement  or  stem,  according 
to  the  temper  of  his  spirit.  That  enigma 
was  this:  ‘*Can  a  good  action  be  a  bad 
action  ?  Does  not  he  who  spares  the 
wolf  kill  the  sheep  ?”  This  question,  as  I 
say,  meets  with  one  answer  after  another 
during  the  course  of  the  book,  and  yet 
seems  to  remain  undecided  to  the  end. 
And  something  in  the  same  way,  although 
one  character,  or  one  set  of  characters, 
after  another  comes  to  the  front  and  occu¬ 
pies  our  attention  for  the  moment,  we 


*  Prefatory  letter  to  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 


never  identify  our  interest  with  any  of  these 
temporary  heroes,  not  regret  them  after 
they  are  withdrawn.  We  soon  oome  to 
regard  them  somewhat  as  special  cases  of 
a  general  law ;  what  we  really  care  for  is 
something  that  they  only  imply  and  body 
forth  to  us.  We  know  how  history  con¬ 
tinues  through  century  after  century ;  how 
this  king  or  that  patriot  disappears  from 
its  pages  with  his  whole  generation,  and 
yet  we  do  not  cease  to  read,  nor  do  we 
even  feel  as  if  we  had  reached  any  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion,  because  our  interest  is 
not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  country  that 
they  loved  or  hated,  benefited  or  injured. 
And  so  it  is  here :  Gauvain  and  Cimour¬ 
dain  pass  away,  and  we  regard  them  no 
more  than  the  lost  armies  of  which  we 
find  the  cold  statistics  in  military  annals; 
what  we  regard  is  what  remains  behind ; 
it  is  the  principle  that  put  these  men  where 
they  were,  that  filled  them  for  a  while  with 
heroic  inspiration,  and  has  the  power,  now 
that  they  are  fallen,  to  inspire  others  with 
the  same  courage.  The  interest  of  the 
novel  centres  about  revolutionary  France : 
just  as  the  plot  is  an  abstract  judicial  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  hero  is  an  abstract  historical 
force.  And  this  has  been  done,  not,  as  it 
would  have  been  done  before,  by  the  cold 
and  cumbersome  machinery  of  allegory,  but 
with  bold,  straightforward  realism,  dealing 
only  with  the  objective  materials  of  art, 
but  dealing  with  them  so  masterfully  that 
the  palest  abstractions  of  thought  come 
before  us,  and  move  our  hopes  and  fears, 
as  if  they  were  the  young  men  and  maid¬ 
ens  of  customary  romance. 

The  episode  of  the  mother  and  children 
in  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  is  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  that  Hugo  has  ever  written.  There 
is  one  chapter  in  the  second  volunie,  for  in¬ 
stance,  called  “  Sein  guM,  coeur  saignant" 
that  is  full  of  the  very  stuff  of  true  tragedy, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
the  humors  of  the  three  children  on  the 
day  before  the  assault.  The  passage  on  La 
Vendee  is  really  great,  and  the  scenes  in 
Paris  have  much  of  the  same  broad  merit. 
The  book  is  full,  as  usual,  of  pregnant  and 
splendid  sayings.  But  when  thus  much  is 
conceded  by  way  of  praise,  we  come  to 
the  other  scale  of  the  balance,  and  find 
this,  also,  somewhat  heavy.  There  is 
here  a  yet  greater  over-employment  of 
conventional  dialogue  than  in  L' Homme 
qui  Rit ;  and  much  that  should  have  been 
said  by  the  author  himself,  if  it  were  to  be 
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said  at  all,  he  has  most  unwarrantably  put 
into  the  mouths  of  one  or  other  of  his 
characters.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
becomes  of  the  main  body  of  the  troop  in 
the  wood  of  La  Saudraie  during  the  thirty 
pages  or  so  in  which  the  foreguard  lays 
aside  all  discipline,  and  stops  to  gossip 
over  a  woman  and  some  children.  We 
have  an  unpleasant  idea  forced  upon  us  at 
one  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  gooinatured 
incredulity  that  we  can  summon  up  to  re¬ 
sist  it.  Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  Hugo 
thinks  they  ceased  to  steer  the  corvette 
while  the  gun  was  loose  ?  Of  the  chapter  in 
which  Lantenac  and  Halmalho  are  alone 
together  in  the  boat,  the  less  said  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  of  course,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
they  would  have  been  swamj>ed  thirty 
times  over  during  the  course  of  Lanten- 
ac’s  harangue.  Again,  after  Lantenac  has 
landed,  we  have  scenes  of  almost  inimita¬ 
ble  workmanship  that  suggest  the  epithet 
“  statuesque”  by  their  clear  and  trenchant 
outline;  but  the  tocsin  scene  will  not  do, 
and  the  tocsin  unfortunately  pervades  the 
whole  passage,  ringing  continually  in  our 
ears  with  a  taunting  accusation  of  false¬ 
hood.  And  then,  when  we  come  to  the 
place  where  Lantenac  meets  the  royalists, 
under  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  meet 
the  republicans,  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
a  hitch  in  the  stage  mechanism.  I  have 
tried  it  over  in  every  way,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  any  disposition  that  would  make 
the  scene  possible  as  narrated. 

Such  then,  with  their  faults  and  their 
signal  excellences,  are  the  five  great 
novels. 

Romance  is  a  language  in  which  many 
]>ersons  learn  to  speak  with  a  certain  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fluency;  but  there  are  few 
who  can  ever  bend  it  to  any  practical 
need,  few  who  can  ever  be  said  to  express 
themselves  in  it.  It  has  become  abun¬ 
dantly  plain  in  the  foregoing  examination 
that  Victor  Hugo  occupies  a  high  place 
among  those  few.  He  has  always  a  per¬ 
fect  command  over  his  stories ;  and  we 
see  that  they  are  constructed  with  a  high 
regard  to  some  ulterior  purpose,  and  that 
every  situation  is  informed  with  moral 
significance  and  grandeur.  Of  no  other 
man  can  the*  same  thing  be  said  in  the 
same  degree.  His  romances  are  not  to  be 
confuserl  with  “  the  novel  with  a  purpose,” 
as  familiar  to  the  English  reader :  this  is 
generally  the  model  of  incompetence ;  and 


we  see  the  moral  clumsily  forced  into 
every  hole  and  comer  of  the  story,  or 
thrown  externally  over  it  like  a  carpet 
over  a  railing.  Now  the  moral  signifi¬ 
cance,  with  Hugo,  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
romance;  it  is  the  organising  principle. 
If  you  could  somehow  despoil  il/i’rfrdt- 
bles  or  Les  Travailkurs  of  their  distinc¬ 
tive  lesson,  you  would  find  that  the  story 
had  lost  its  interest  and  the  book  was 
dead. 

Having  thus  learned  to  subordinate  his 
story  to  an  idea,  to  make  his  art  speak,  he 
went  on  to  teach  it  to  say  things  hereto¬ 
fore  unaccustomed.  If  you  look  back  at 
the  five  books  of  which  we  have  now  so 
hastily  spoken,  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  freedctfn  with  which  the  original  pur¬ 
poses  of  story-telling  have  been  laid  aside 
and  passed  by.  Where  are  now  the  two 
lovers  who  descended  the  main  watershed 
of  all  the  Waverley  novels,  and  all  the 
novels  that  have  tried  to  follow  in  their 
wake  ?  Sometimes  they  are  almost  lost 
sight  of  before  the  solemn  isolation  of  a 
man  against  the  sea  and  sky,  as  in  Les 
Travailleurs  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Les  Misira- 
bles,  they  merely  figure  for  awhile,  as  a 
beautiful  episode  in  the  epic  of  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  sometimes  they  are  entirely  ab^nt, 
as  in  Quatre  Vingt  Treite.  There  is  no 
hero  in  Notre  Dame:  in  l^es  Miserables 
it  is  an  old  man  :  in  D Homme  qui  Rit  it  is 
a  monster :  in  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  it  is  the 
Revolution.  Those  elements  that  only 
began  to  show  themselves  timidly,  as  ad¬ 
juncts,  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  have 
usurped  ever  more  and  more  of  the  can¬ 
vas;  until  we  find  the  whole  interest  of 
one  of  Hugo’s  romances  centering  around 
matter  that  Fielding  would  have  banished 
from  his  altogether,  as  being  out  of  the 
field  of  fiction.  So  we  have  elemental 
forces  occupying  nearly  as  large  a  place, 
playing  (so  to  speak)  nearly  as  important 
a  rdle,  as  the  man,  Gilliat,  who  opposes  and 
overcomes  them.  So  we  find  the  fortunes 
of  a  nation  put  upon  the  stage  with  as 
Tnuch  vividness  as  ever  before  the  fortunes 
of  a  village  maiden  or  a  lost  heir ;  and  the 
forces  that  oppose  and  corrupt  a  principle 
holding  the  attention  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  wicked  barons  or  dishonest  attorneys 
of  the  past.  Hence  those  individual  in¬ 
terests  that  were  supreme  in  Fielding,  and 
even  in  Scott  stood  out  over  everything 
else  and  formed  as  it  were  the  spine  of  the 
story,  figure  here  only  as  one  set  of  inter- 
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ests  among  many  sets,  one  force  among 
many  forces,  one  thing  to  be  treated  out 
of  a  whole  world  of  things  equally  vivid 
and  important.  So  that,  for  Hugo,  man 
is  no  longer  an  isolated  sjurit  without  ante¬ 
cedent  or  relation  here  below,  but  a  being 
involved  in  the  action  and  reaction  of 
natural  forces,  himself  a  centre  of  such 
action  and  reaction  ;  or  an  unit  in  a  great 
multitude,  chased  hither  and  thither  by 
epidemic  terrors  and  aspirations,  and,  in 
all  seriousness,  blown  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  This  is  a  long  w'ay  that 
we  have  travelled:  between  such  work 
and  the  work  of  Fielding  is  there  not,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  gulf  in  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  ? 

Art,  thus  conceived,  realises  -for  men  a 
larger  portion  of  life,  and  that  portion  one 
that  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  realise 
unaided ;  and,  besides  helping  them  to 
feel  more  intensely  those  restricted  person¬ 
al  interests  which  are  patent  to  all,  it 
awakes  in  them  some  consciousness  of 
those  more  general  relations  that  are  so 
strangely  invisible  to  the  average  man  in 
ordinary  moods.  It  helps  to  keep  man  in 
his  place  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  it  helps 
him  to  understand  more  intelligently  the 
responsibilities  of  his  place  in  society. 
And  in  all  this  generalisation  of  interest, 
we  never  miss  those  small  humanities  that 
are  at  the  opposite  pole  of  excellence  in 
«irt ;  and  while  we  admire  the  intellect 
that  could  see  life  thus  largely,  we  are 
touched  with  another  sentiment  for  the 
tender  heart  that  slipped  the  piece  of  gold 
into  Casette’s  sabot,  that  was  virginally 
troubled  at  the  fluttering  of  her  dress  in 
the  spring  wmd,  or  put  the  blind  girl  be¬ 
side  the  deformity  of  the  laughing  man. 
This,  then,  is  the  last  praise  that  we  can 
award  to  these  romances.  The  author  has 
shown  a  power  of  just  subordination 
hitherto  unequalled ;  and  as,  in  reaching 
forward  to  one  class  of  effects,  he  has  not 
been  forgetful  or  careless  of  the  other,  his 
work  is  more  nearly  complete  work,  and 


his  art,  with  all  its  imperfections,  deals 
more  comprehensively  with  the  materials 
of  life  than  that  of  any  of  his  otherwise 
more  sure  and  masterly  predecessors. 

These  five  books  would  have  made  a 
very  great  fame  for  any  writer,  and  yet 
they  are  but  one  facade  of  the  splendid 
monument  that  Victor  Hugo  has  erected 
to  his  own  genius.  Everywhere  we  find 
somewhat  the  same  greatness,  somewhat 
the  same  infirmities.  In  his  poems  and 
plays  there  are  the  same  unaccountable 
protervities  that  have  already  astonished 
us  in  the  romances.  There,  too,  is  the 
same  feverish  strength,  welding  the  fiery 
iron  of  his  idea  under  forge-hammer  repeti¬ 
tions  ;  an  emphasis  that  is  somehow  akin 
to  weakness ;  a  strength  that  is  a  little 
epileptic.  He  stands  so  far  above  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  so  incomparably  ex¬ 
cels  them  in  richness,  breadth,  variety,  and 
moral  earnestness,  that  we  almost  feel  as 
if  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  fall  oftener  and 
more  heavily  than  others;  but  this  does 
not  reconcile  us  to  seeing  him  profit  by 
the  privilege  so  freely.  We  like  to  have, 
in  our  great  men,  something  that  is  above 
question ;  we  like  to  place  an  implicit  faith 
in  them,  and  see  them  always  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  their  greatness :  and  this,  unhap¬ 
pily,  cannot  be  with  Hugo.  As  Heine 
said  long  ago,  his  is  a  genius  somewhat 
deformed ;  but,  deformed  as  it  is,  we  ac¬ 
cept  it  gladly ;  we  shall  have  the  wisdom 
to  see  where  his  foot  slips,  but  we  shall 
have  the  justice  also  to  recognise  in  him  the 
greatest  artist  of  our  generation,  and,  in 
many  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
all  time.  If  we  look  back,  yet  once, 
upon  these  five  romances,  we  see  blem¬ 
ishes  such  as  we  can  lay  to  the  charge  of  no 
other  man  in  the  number  of  the  famous; 
but  to  what  other  man  can  we  attribute 
such  sweeping  innovations,  such  a  new 
and  significant  view  of  life  and  men,  such 
an  amount,  if  we  think  of  the  amount 
merely,  of  equally  consummate  perform¬ 
ance  ? — Com/till  Magazine. 
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BV  LADY  AMBERLEY. 

The  great  and  imposing  pile  of  build-  many  munificent  and  benevolent  bequests 
ing  which  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  of  past  ages,  so  benevolent  and  go^  in 
near  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  known  as  their  intention,  that  we  shrink  with  pain 
the  Hospital  of  San  Spirito,  is  one  of  the  from  pointing  out  the  mischief  they  are 
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doing.  If  departed  spirits  continue,  as 
some  of  us  believe,  to  take  an  interest  in 
mundane  affairs  when  they  have  cast  off 
this  mortal  body,  they  must  grieve  indeed 
to  see  those  who  would  do  them  honor 
clinging  to  the  letter  of  their  bequests,  in¬ 
stead  of  recognizing  and  making  use  of 
the  knowledge  that  succeeding  centuries 
of  human  labor  and  research  have  added 
to  our  little  stock  of  science. 

On  entering  this  great  hospital,  you 
stand  in  a  square  hall  facing  an  altar,  with 
high  glass  doors  on  each  side  opening  into 
halls  of  grand  and  gigantic  proportions. 
The  great  height  of  the  building  was  im¬ 
mensely  in  its  favor,  for  the  ventilation  was 
complete,  and  no  unpleasant  odor  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious  visitor.  Through 
the  fever  wards  our  guide  conducted  us 
without  hesitation,  with  the  remark,  “  No 
fever  is  infectious ;  were  it  consumption  it 
might  be  otherwise ;  that  ward  we  won’t 
take  you  to.”  So  strong  is  the  Italian 
prejudice  as  to  tlie  infectiousness  of  con¬ 
sumption,  that  only  when  we  insisted  that 
we  feared  no  evil  consequences  from 
proximity  to  that  sad  complaint,  were  we 
allowed  to  enter  the  long  room  set  apart 
for  it.  Children  were  in  wards  by  them¬ 
selves — a  bad  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now 
recognized  that  mortality  is  much  increas¬ 
ed  by  herding  children  together ;  besides, 
when  mixed  up  with  the  old,  they  mutual¬ 
ly  cheer  and  amuse  one  another. 

In  an  inner  court  of  this  vast  building, 
we  find  the  largest  foundling  hospital  of 
Rome  now  open  to  our  inspection,  and  we 
do  not  remember  having  ever  looked  on 
anything  more  unpleasant  and  saddening. 
Here  we  have  nothing  short  of  the  go<xi 
intentions  of  one  age  becoming  the  curse 
of  another.  Through  a  well-barred  door 
we  were  admitted,  after  much  parleying, 
by  a  brisk  little  nun,  into  a  great  quad¬ 
rangle.  From  a  sunny  gallery  that  sur¬ 
rounds  this  inner  court  we  entered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  airy  rooms,  all  too  sadly  alike 
in  their  mournful  and  forlorn  aspect  The 
material  appearance  was  good  enough ; 
most  perfect  cleanliness  visible  every¬ 
where.  The  many  little  cots  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  with  their  white  sheets  and 
white  dimity  curtains,  each  contained  three 
poor  abandoned  infants,  who,  swaddled  so 
tightly  that  no  limb  could  move,  looked 
more  like  wooden  dolls,  with  indiarubber 
necks  and  faces,  than  like  the  stretching, 
crowing,  soft  little  bundles  English  mothers 


are  accustomed  to  fondle.  A  tidy, 
healthy-looking  woman  is  attached  to  each 
cot  as  wet  nurse.  Though  the  cleanli- 
ness  was  great  to  the  outer  eye,  we  could 
not  say  in  what  state  the  little  limbs  and 
bodies  were  kept  cramped  in  this  bundle, 
which  is  opened  but  three  times  a  day. 
The  only  convenience  of  this  unhealthy 
mode  of  clothing  seemed  to  be  that  one 
woman  could  manage  three  of  them  at 
once,  or  rather  we  should  say  hold  three, 
for  we  defy  the  strongest  armed  and 
strongest  nerved  woman  to  manage  even 
two  restless  infants  when  crying  with  pain. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
hands  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  kind  and  con¬ 
scientious,  no  doubt,  but  unknowing  in  the 
pangs  and  joys  of  a  mother’s  heart  They 
are  assisted  by  a  young  doctor,  who  is 
here  studying  infant  mortality  on  a  large 
scale,  that  he  may  gain  experience  where¬ 
by  to  keep  in  health  the  precious  infants 
of  the  more  fortunate  of  the  same  great 
city.  These  little  ones  pass  the  first  year 
of  their  life  here.  At  a  year  old,  those 
who  have  had  vitality  enough  to  survive 
are  put  out  to  nurse  among  the  peasants 
in  the  country.  From  two  to  nine  a  day 
is  the  number  that  seek  admission.  The 
first  duty  performed  is  to  baptize  these 
poor  little  outcasts,  and  as  we  entered  we 
met  eight  strong  nurses,  each  returning 
from  the  church  with  her  tiny  burden  of 
swaddled  humanity,  now  duly  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  love 
and  equality.  And  surely  one  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  creed  to  be  able  to  see  the 
compensation  in  store  for  the  suflerings 
these  little  ones  have  to  endure.  Under 
the  existing  system,  there  seems  nothing  to 
prevent  a  mother  depositing  her  infant, 
and  then  hiring  herself  as  wet  nurse,  trust¬ 
ing  to  a  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  to  give 
her  her  own  to  suckle,  though  she  must 
follow  it  pretty  quickly  if  she  wish  to  find 
it  again  among  the  hundred  or  so  of 
muling  and  puking  atoms.  Let  us  hope 
there  may  be  sometimes  some  such  bright 
oasis  of  real  love  in  this  desert  of  suffering. 
We  have  no  word  of  approval  for  this  kind 
attempt  to  remedy  artificially  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  heedlessness  that  brings 
children  into  this  world  of  suffering,  under 
circumstances  that  cruelly  forbid  a 
mother’s  love  and  care.  For  a  mother’s 
love  and  care  can  alone  bear  successfully 
with  all  the  difificulties  of  dawning  life, 
and  detect  rapidly  every  change  and 
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indication  of  approaching  illness.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
never  tiring  and  quick-sighted  love,  50  per 
cent  die  under  three  months  old ;  as  the 
doctor  carelessly  remarked  as  we  gazed 
into  a  little  cot  where  an  infant  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  beyond  crying,  while  another 
still  uttered  the  cry  of  pain,  that  tells  a 
mother’s  heart  it  is  yet  struggling  for  life. 
Other  cots  exhibited  every  variety  of  sickly 
and  starved  babyhood.  Poor  little  wizen 
faces,  open  mouths,  and  moaning  cries 
made  one  intensely  melancholy  for  the 
suffering  still  to  be  endured  before  death 
kindly  put  an  end  to  their  agonies.  And 
why  should  they  not  die  ?  Why  indeed  ? 
No  one  needs  them ;  and  their  abandon¬ 
ment  proves  that  those  who  should  most 
have  loved  them  will  not  miss  them. 
Looking  from  the  window,  the  streets 
teem  with  young  life ;  and  why  should 
any  one  wish  an  addition  to  that  mass  of 
pain  and  wretchedness  Better,  indeed, 
to  die;  but  for  the  thousands  it  would 
surely  have  been  better  still  had  they 
never  been  bom. 

It  is  time  that  the  old  theological  idea, 
that  each  life  is  a  gift  from  God,  should  be 
modified,  and  that  we  should  recognize 
children  as  the  result  of  a  voluntary  act. 
At  the  same  time,  until  public  opinion  as¬ 
serts  the  necessity  of  love  in  connection 
with  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  until 
science  and  a  sense  of  duty  have  spread 
their  wings  over  the  whole  of  our  poverty- 
stricken  population,  let  us  cast  no  stones 
at  those  heedless  and  forlorn,  or  maybe 
only  sad  and  weary  women  who  come  and 
deposit  their  new-lx>m  infants  in  the  hole 
in  the  wall  through  which  they  are  admitted 
to  this  living  grave.  They  are  as  much  the 
victims  of  their  circumstances  as  the  poor 
babes  they  have  borne ;  and  the  blame,  if 
blame  there  be,  must  attach  rather  to 
those  who,  while  they  see,  or  fancy  they 
see,  a  solution  of  our  great  social  problems, 
hold  their  peace  from  cowardice  or  indif¬ 
ference. 

At  Palermo  we  visited  another  of  these 
institutions,  which  has  been  working  its 
mischief  for  nearly  three  centuries.  The 
infant  department  is  carried  on  on  much 
the  same  plan  as  the  one  at  Rome,  except 
that  the  infants  were  not  swaddled,  and 
that  many  more  of  those  admitted  are 
sent  out  to  nurse  in  the  country.  The 
pay  given  to  the  peasant  women  who  take 
chiu'ge  of  these  infants  is  fourpence  a  day 


for  the  first  fifteen  months,  and  after  that 
three  farthings  a  day ;  and  great  must  be 
their  poverty,  when,  in  the  hope  of  some 
little  gain,  they  are  eager  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  these  babies.  When  the  foster- 
parents  are  tired  of  them,  they  can  always 
be  brought  back  to  the  institution  and 
pass  into  a  school  in  the  same  building. 
The  boys,  however,  arc  removed  at  six 
years  old  to  a  separate  place,  where  they 
are  kept  until  they  are  eighteen,  whereas 
the  girls,  unless  marrieti,  have  to  remain 
within  these  nunnery-walls  till  twenty-one. 

The  infants  under  four  years  old  had 
all  a  sickly,  dull,  apathetic  look,  and  the 
nurses  were  quite  as  unprepossessing  as 
the  children.  When  the  schooling  period 
is  over  they  are  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  institution.  Washing,  sewing,  scrub¬ 
bing,  making  maccaroni,  tending  silk¬ 
worms,  weaving,  cooking,  are  their  occu¬ 
pations,  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  eight  laywomen  and  twenty-eight  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity.  The  schoolmistress  had 
been  trained  in  a  normal  school,  but  for 
all  that  she  was  teaching  the  children  in 
the  Sicilian  dialect.  The  long  dormitories 
were  clean  and  orderly,  but  the  curious 
and  peculiar  feature  of  this  establishment 
was  the  parlatorio,  or  reception-room. 
Picture  a  large,  long  room,  the  centre 
IX)rtion  of  which  is  divided  off  from  the 
sides  and  further  end  by  an  iron  gratin  g 
which  forms  a  cage,  entered  only  by  a 
well-barred  street  door,  through  which 
visitors  from  the  outer  world  are'  admitted. 
Here  they  sit  on  benches  to  converse  with 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  grating. 
Friends  of  the  Sisters  or  employh  of  the 
place  and  the  foster-parents  are  the  usual 
visitors.  Once  a  week,  however,  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings  from  ten  to  twelve,  this 
place  is  the  scene  of  the  most  novel  and 
ludicrous  courtships  we  ever  heard  de¬ 
scribed.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
motherly  establishment  is  to  find  fit  and 
proper  husbands  for  the  girls  under  their 
charge.  The  fit  and  proper  here  is  much 
like  the  fit  and  proper  of  society ;  the  one 
requisite  being  that  the  young  man  is 
bound  to  show  himself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  a  wife  in 
comfort,  before  he  is  allowed  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  these  precious  damsels. 
Having  given  in  his  credentials  of  fitness 
to  the  guardians,  he  receives  a  card  which 
admits  him  next  Sunday  morning  to  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  candidates  for  matrimony. 
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There,  sitting  on  a  bench,  if  his  curiosity 
and  ardor  will  allow  him  to  remain  sitting, 
he  awaits  the  arrival  on  the  other  side  of 
the  grating  of  the  Lady  Superior  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  girl.  She  has  been  selected 
by  order  of  seniority  and  capacity  for 
household  work  from  the  hundr^  or 
more  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one 
awaiting  for  a  youth  to  deliver  them  from 
their  prison.  The  two  young  people, 
both  no  doubt  breathless  with  agitation  at 
the  importance  of  the  ceremony,  have  to 
take  one  long  fixed  look  at  each  other. 
No  word  is  spoken,  no  sign  made.  These 
good  Sisters  believe  so  fully  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  eye,  that  to  their  minds  any 
addition  is  futile,  and  might  but  serve  to 
mystify  the  pure  and  perfect  effect  of  love 
at  first  sight.  The  look  over,  the  Lady 
Superior  asks  the  man  if  he  will  accept  the 
maiden  as  his  bride.  Should  he  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  the  same  question  is  put 
to  her,  and  if  she  bows  her  assent  the  be¬ 
trothal  has  taken  place,  and  they  part  till 
the  Sunday  following.  The  young  lover 
again  makes  his  appearance  before  the 
tribunal  of  guardians,  and  there  the  con¬ 
tract  is  signed,  the  day  of  marriage  fixed, 
and  he  is  granted  leave  to  bring  the  ring, 
earrings,  a  wedding-dress  and  confetti,  and 
present  them — through  the  grid  of  course 
— to  his  betrothed.  Everything  has  to 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Sisters,  for  fear  of 
a  letter  or  some  tender  word  beihg  slipped 
in  with  the  gifts. 

During  the  few  Sundays  that  intervene 
between  the  first  love  scene  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  an  hour’s  conversation  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Lady  Superior  is  allowed ;  but 
not  a  touch  is  exchanged.  The  empty 
talk,  interspersed  with  giggling,  consists  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  wedding-dress,  the  sort 
of  confetti  most  liked,  and  the  occupation 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  suitor. 

Should  the  young  man  refuse  the  first 
damsel  presented  to  him,  he  is  favored 
with  tlie  sight  of  three  or  four  more ;  but 
should  he  still  appear  difficile  he  is  dis¬ 
missed.  The  girl  also  has  the  power  of 
refusal. 

The  marriage  over,  the  task  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  is  done ;  here  falls  a  veil  they  never 
lift, — and  whether  happiness  and  faithful¬ 
ness  are  the  result  of  this  heathenish  rite 
they  never  inquire ;  that  would  be  an  im¬ 
pure  region  into  which  they  could  not  en¬ 
ter  without  sullying  their  own  purity.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  these  holy  Sisters  doing 


their  best  for  the  girl  till  the  moment  of 
marriage,  and  cherishing  a  vague  hoi)e  that 
all  will  then  be  right ;  but  we  do  won¬ 
der  at  the  men  of  the  world  who  manage 
the  institution  acquiescing  in  such  a  bar¬ 
barous  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  as 
this  sale  of  women.  Our  readers  must 
before  now  have  wondered  what  induce¬ 
ment  there  can  be  to  make  the  youths 
who  have  the  world  to  choose  from  come 
here  in  search  of  a  wife.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  is  the  great  attraction. 
That  sum  is  given  in  dowry  with  each  of 
these  girls,  and  for  that  sum,  it  seems,  a 
Sicilian  is  willing  to  sell  himself  for  life. 
Those  girls  for  whom  the  institution  fails 
to  find  husbands  are  allowed  at  twenty- 
one  to  face  temptations  alone ;  and  situa¬ 
tions  are  found  for  them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  place  is  on  the 
conventual  plan,  and  our  female  guide 
rung  a  hand-bell  as  she  went  along  to  give 
warning  that  a  man  was  approacliing. 

This  monstrous  institution  is  kept  up 
partly  by  government  aid,  and  last  year 
no  less  than  1400  babies  were  passed 
through  the  rota,  or  revolving  cage.  'The 
strange  love-making  we  have  described  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  place ;  it  is  also  carried 
on  in  another  institution  of  Palermo  on  an 
even  more  extensive  scale.  This  is  the 
Asile,  or  poorhouse,  an  enormous  building, 
containing  800  children,  orphans  or  desti¬ 
tute,  200  young  girls  of  marriageable  age, 
besides  many  wives,  widows,  and  aged 
women.  We  visited  this  asylum  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  in  spite 
of  the  early  hour  a  general  idle  and  listless 
appearance  was  visible.  True,  in  some 
rooms  girls  were  making  paste,  in  others 
baking,  &c.,  but  an  enormous  proportion 
stood  about  looking  at  us  and  idling. 
The  children,  we  were  told,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  schoolrooms,  but  the  leisurely 
way  they  went  to  them  betokened  little 
industry  when  there.  Great  supervision 
seemed  requisite,  for  the  Sister  in  charge 
would  on  no  account  permit  a  member  of 
our  party  to  wander  even  a  few  feet  away 
from  us ;  and  though  a  request  was  made 
that,  not  being  strong,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  the  sun  in  the  crowded  quad¬ 
rangle,  this  even  was  considered  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  these  frail 
damsels. 

This  institution  has  a  good  many  of  its 
inmates  on  the  foundation  supported  by 
the  misplaced  charity  of  the  past  The 
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rest  are  maintained  by  government  aid, 
supplemented  in  a  very  trifling  degree  by 
the  work  of  the  able-bodied  among  the 
inmates.  Sisters  of  Charity  as  usual 
manage  the  whole  thing,  and  ma.ss  and 
religious  meditation  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
important  parts  of  the  general  rrf^me. 
But  while  we  have  a  poor  law  at  work  in 
England  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  liard 
on  tlie  Italians  for  their  schemes  of  charity. 
They  surpa.ss  us,  however,  in  stupidity,  in 
keeping  girls  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
under  f^r  better  circumstances  than  they 
could  be  in  had  their  parents  not  been 
improvident  and  reckless,  and  in  then  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  dowries  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  we  w’ould  observe  that 
foundling  hospitals  are  not  only  pernicious 
as  encouragements  to  over-population. 
One  of  the  worst  things  to  be  said  against 
them,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  they  tend 
to  weaken  still  further  in  the  breast  of  pa¬ 
rents  that  instinctive  love  of  offspring  by 
which  nature  provides  for  the  care  of  the 
little  ones.  The  w'ant  of  this  instinct  is 
already  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the 
character  of  men — a  defect  whereby,  be¬ 


sides  being  disastrous  in  its  social  conse¬ 
quences,  there  is  lost  to  themselves  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  human  enjoyment. 
So  far  has  this  gone,  that  a  man  is  reckon¬ 
ed  a  good  father  if  he  conscientiously  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  care  of  his  children.  But  we 
would  have  it  recognized  that  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  admirable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  though  they  be,  are  at  best  but 
stepmothers,  which  at  their  highest  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
the  natural  affection  which  wells  up  S[)On- 
taneously  in  the  breast  of  a  true  mother ; 
and  that  these  worthy  parents,  though  they 
may  have  many  a  happiness  in  their  child¬ 
ren,  must  for  ever  remain  strangers  to  one 
of  the  most  supreme  and  tender  emotions. 
The  advocates  of  the  emancipation  of  wo¬ 
men  are  at  times  a.ssailed  with  chaff  about 
the  feminine  philosopher  staying  at  home 
to  mind  the  baby  in  the  absence  of  his 
strong-minded  helpmate.  We  in  no  way 
resent  this  chaff,  for  we  recognize  it  as  no 
more  essential  to  social  regeneration  that 
women  should  become  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  world  than  that  men  should 
become  tender  and  helpful  in  the  family. 
— Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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Some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that 
the  .\rctic  Circle — where  Hyperboreans 
breathed  feathers  in  a  credulous  age,  and 
where  snowflakes  fill  the  air  sometimes  at 
the  present  day — was  the  cradle  of  plants, 
as  well  as  the  birthplace  of  winds,  and 
that  the  Alpines  are  the  oldest  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  first-born  of  Flora — that  is,  of 
the  living  Flora,  for  there  is  a  dead  Flora 
in  the  coal  measures,  of  unknown  origin, 
though  of  well-known  fate,  from  whose 
ashes  new  plant-life  springs. 

“Nothing  in  this  world  is  single  ; 

All  tilings,  by  a  law  divine. 

In  one  another’s  being  mingle.” 

The  Alpines,  growing  round  Upsal  and 
about  the  house  of  the  great  botanist,  were 
the  group  of  plants  that  Linnaeus  first  ex¬ 
plored  ;  and  he  always  wTote  lovingly  of 
them,  as  if  they  had  breath  as  well  as 
beauty,  speaking  of  them  as  those  “  nume¬ 
rous  tribes  in  Sweden.”  He  calls  the  algae 
and  lichens  “  the  last  of  the  vegetables, 
living  on  the  confines  of  the  earth.”  And 
as  he  climbed  North  Cape  on  the  very 


edge  of  Europe  he  saw  the  last  of  the  lich¬ 
ens  {Ihrmelia  saxatilis)  sticking  like  a 
patch  on  a  rock  which  crowns  that  moun¬ 
tain  mass  in  the  feather  district. 

Long  since  Linnaeus  wrote  his  “Tour 
in  Lapland  ”  Professor  Charles  Martins  of 
Montpellier  visited  the  humble  tribes  of  Al¬ 
pine  plants  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  observed  the  dogwood  of  Swe¬ 
den  {Cornus  alba),  the  snowy  gentian,  and 
others,  on  the  path  that  leads  up  North 
Cape;  and  climbing  ladders,  as  Linnaeus 
had  done  before  him,  to  see  what  flowers 
were  blossoming  round  the  chimneys  on 
the  turf-roofs  of  Hammerfest  (70°  48'  N. 
lat.)  he  found  the  ubiquitous  shepherd’s 
purse,  a  chrysanthemum,  a  lychnis,  and 
many  primitive  plants  which  are  scattered 
over  the  heights  of  Europe,  from  the  tops 
of  the  Grampian  hills  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  left 
on  their  present  sites  by  the  congealed  but 
moving  waves  of  the  glacial  sea  that  once 
covered  Europe,  the  plains  of  the  arctic 
regions  having  been  the  original  centre  of 
distribution  of  this  kind  of  plants.  There 
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is  perhaps  no  reason  why  one  Alpine 
height  should  claim  to  be  a  birthplace  of 
plants  more  than  another,  but  a  cradle  the¬ 
ory  is  attractive  and  need  not  be  disputed 
here.  Dr.  Daubeny  sums  up  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  with  the  remark,  that,  “  by 
a  process  of  logical  exhaustion  we  are  dri¬ 
ven  to  conclude  that  each  species  was  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  into  a  particular  locality, 
from  whence  it  diffused  itself  over  a  great¬ 
er  or  lesser  area,  according  to  the  amount 
of  obstacles  which  checked  its  propaga¬ 
tion  and  its  own  inherent  power  of  sur¬ 
mounting  them.” 

'I'he  isolated  groups  of  plants  appear 
to  have  been  gradually  moulded  into 
their  present  types  by  the  presure  of  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances,  and  thus  new  spe¬ 
cies  were  formed ;  and  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  and  of  the  Atlas  may  have  both 
sprung  from  the  Deodar  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
typical  form,  being  the  most  fixed  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  extending  over  the  largest  area 
with  the  least  variation. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether ‘the  Alpines  originated  on  this 
point,  or  on  that ;  or  whether  the  i>caks 
and  plants  now  separated  are  parts  of  a 
continent  and  Flora  that  were  once  united. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes’s  theory  of 
specific  centres  seems  to  us  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  as 
opposed  to  Schouw’s  belief  in  many  pri¬ 
mary  individuals  of  a  species.  I'he  fact 
that  a  few  plants  are  native  both  to  North 
America  and  Europe,  and  to  Europe  and 
Australia,  which  are  not  found  in  interme¬ 
diate  countries,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
startling  movements  of  plants  and  changes 
of  sea  and  land  in  former  ages.  Some 
plants  must  have  spread  far  from  their 
birthplace,  wherever  it  was ;  others  are 
less  widely  diffused.  Our  own  irregular 
coasts,  torn,  it  is  supposed,  from  adjoining 
continents,  exhibit  a  curiously  broken 
Flora,  whose  general  character  is  that  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  tinged,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  sap — we  can  hardly  say 
blood — of  adjoining  nations  of  plants, 
T'here  are,  ist,  a  ^V^est  Pyrenean  flora  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Ireland  ;  2ndly,  an  Armori- 
can  type  on  the  south-west  of  England 
and  south-east  of  Ireland,  related  to  that 
of  the  Channel  Islands  and  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy;  3rdly,  the  Flora  of  the 
south-east  of  England  and  the  opposite 


coast  of  France;  4thly,  the  .Alpine  of 
Scandinavian  type  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Cumberland  mountains.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  these  old  but 
severed  alliances  is  that  the  scattered  links 
of  vegetation  were  once  united,  till  the 
bridges  of  the  primeval  world  were  broken 
and  its  communications  destroyed  by  up¬ 
heaval,  or  by  submergence,  which  buried 
vegetation  and  left  only  the  fossils  to 
bear  witness  of  the  change. 

There  is  no  spot  in  the  world  which 
contains  so  many  distinct  groups  as  the 
central  portion  of  Eastern  Africa,  where 
the  botanist  finds  plants  typical  of  the 
Cape,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  Ara¬ 
bia,  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  on  the  high  mountains,  the  Alpines  of 
Europe. 

T'he  Alpines  are  the  rats  and  mice  of 
the  vegetable  world,  ranging  widely  like 
tliose  “  small  deer,”  while  other  plants  re¬ 
semble  the  reindeer  and  camel  in  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  habitat.  Byron  said  of 
the  date-palm — 

“  It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth.” 

It  flourishes  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa 
and  Syria,  and  is  revered  as  the  source  of 
nutriment  and  raiment  in  districts  where  it 
forms  the  single  link  which  binds  human 
life  to  its  desert  home.  The  “  palm  dynas¬ 
ty”  to  which  the  date  belongs,  and  the 
Soldanella,  a  lichen  which  vegetates  at 
zero,  while  the  cocoa-nut-tree  does  not  stir 
under  68'^  Fahr.,  bound  the  plant  world 
from  the  tropics  to  the  Arctic  circle.  There 
are  very  few  cosmopolitan  individuals  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  plants,  unlike 
animals,  have  very  limited  powers  of  ac¬ 
climatizing;  nor  can  they  travel  unless 
conveyed  by  ships,  icebergs,  birds,  or  cur¬ 
rents  of  water,  except  in  the  case  of  cryp- 
togamic  tribes,  whose  sporules  are  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  so  easily  that  any 
spot  on  earth  miglit  be  peopled  with 
them. 

Grouping  may  be  regarded  as  natural 
when  the  causes  cannot  be  discovered, 
and  nothing  more  occult  than  a  mountain 
range,  or  other  tangible  obstacle,  inter¬ 
venes  between  two  Floras.  The  continent 
of  America  is  split  laterally  from  north 
to  south  into  two  great  plant  kingdoms, 
by  the  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'I'here  are  lesser  groups  whose  origin  is 
quite  unknown,  or  can  only  be  inferred. 
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The  Flora  of  the  East  Indian  islands  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  China,  Japan, 
or  Australia,  while  the  little  island  of  St. 
Helena  has  its  own  Flora  distinct  from 
that  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa.  There 
are  three  species  of  beech  growing  respec¬ 
tively  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  Chili,  and  in 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  each  of  which  bears 
on  its  limbs  a  peculiar  fungus.  This  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  natural,  not  an  acci¬ 
dental  grouping,  since  Nature  alone  could 
have  planted  those  fungi,  and  man’s  hand 
cannot  transplant  them.  But  as  the  first- 
named  country  is  sterile,  the  tall  Patago¬ 
nians  might  be  exterminated  by  any  side 
wind  which  destroyed  their  beeches ! 
since  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the 
bright  yellow  globular  fungus  {^Cyttarm 
Darwinii),  which  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  trees,  and  is  the  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  affording 
the  main  support  of  a  nation. 

Natural  groups,  like  the  crops  of  our 
fields,  are  fugitive.  They  may  last  as  many 
years  as  our  crops  last  hours  perhaps,  but 
the  sickle  of  Time  cuts  them  down  at  last 
and  others  replace  them.  A  fern  once  cov¬ 
ered  immense  tracts  in  New  Zealand,  and 
its  root  was  largely  eaten  by  the  aborigines 
before  they  learned  the  art  of  culture  and 
obtained  the  potato.  It  was  believed  that 
the  fem  had  succeeded  naturally  to  the 
primeval  forests  ;  its  own  removal  has 
been  effected  by  cultivation,  and  in  some 
instances  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fast¬ 
spreading  &otch  thistle. 

Change,  not  rigidity,  is  the  order  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  suitable  sites  become  unsuitable 
by  a  variety  of  accidents — as  when  the 
clearing  of  timber  in  the  province  of  Cara¬ 
cas  exposed  the  country  to  drying  winds, 
which  banished  the  plantations  of  cocoa- 
trees  to  the  moist  forests  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco  and  other  wooded  tracts. 

The  coast  of  North  America,  for  seven¬ 
teen  liundred  miles,  from  Virginia  to  the 
Mississippi,  is  fringed  with  pine  barrens 
130  miles  wide,  and  when  the  trees  are 
cut  down  for  the  exportation  of  their  in¬ 
flammable  products  from  the  port  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  pines  may  spring  again  on  the 
best  of  the  bad  soils ;  but  in  general  the 
scrub  oak  is  the  succession  plant.  To¬ 
wards  the  outfall  of  the  river,  where  mag¬ 
nificent  mixed  forests  of  liquid  amber,  elm, 
ash,  white  and  red  oak,  cherry,  magnolia, 
mulberry  and  wild  grape  have  been  felled, 
and  the  land  scourged  by  com  and  cotton 


and  then  abandoned  to  Nature,  the  pine 
and  scrub  oak,  trees  of  poor  soils,  have 
sprung  up.  But  when  the  land  was  left 
unscourged  the  mixed  forest  again  clothed 
the  bare  earth. 

It  is  200  years  since  “  Sylva”  Evelyn 
planted  the  Wotton  woods  near  Dorking 
with  beech,  the  ground  having  been  clear¬ 
ed  of  oak  for  that  purpose.  The  woods 
are  now  magnificent,  but  in  one  exposed 
plantation  a  wreck  of  great  beeches  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  gale  fol¬ 
lowed  a  snow-storm  that  had  laden  their 
branches  heavily,  and  we  observed  that 
birch  immediately  sprung  up  thickly  on 
the  levelled  site,  being  the  crop  Nature 
had  sown  there  at  some  former  period.  In 
like  manner  a  sandhill  whose  surface  of 
mould  had  been  removed  to  the  glorious 
gardens  at  'I'rentham,  was  soon  gracefully 
clad  with  self-sown  birch,  the  offspring  of 
primeval  forests.  The  unexpected  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  plants  which  no  mortal  hand 
can  have  sown  suggests  seedings  and  ro¬ 
tations  longer  and  less  known  than  that  of 
Norfolk. 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  other  con¬ 
trasts  of  vegetation  as  they  occur  to  us, 
groups  and  rotations,  rather  than  logical 
sequences,  being  our  aim. 

De  Candolle  observes  that  plants  resist 
extremes  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  viscidity  of  their  fluids.  They  resist 
cold  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  fluids  circulate  ;  they  are  liable 
to  freeze  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
cells  in  which  their  fluids  are  contained, 
and  the  power  of  absorbing  sap,  by  roots 
that  are  little  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
lessens  the  liability.  Air,  confined  in  the 
tissues,  enables  plants  to  resist  extremes. 
The  hardy  character  of  the  Scotch  fir  there¬ 
fore  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  its 
resinous  sap  does  not  easily  freeze ;  and 
dissection  may  reveal  the  immediate  causes 
of  climatic  groupings,  but  it  does  not  show 
why  the  heaths  of  the  Cape  are  unable  to 
thrive  side  by  side  with  those  of  J  utland 
and  the  heath-tracts  of  Northern  Germany. 
We  do  not  propose  to  grapple  with  the 
unknown,  but  we  may  discourse  a  little  of 
the  doubtful,  and  ask  how  it  was  that 
nearly  all  the  heaths,  except  five  or  six 
European  species,  were  confined  to  the 
Cape,  the  epacrises — so  closely  allied  to 
them — to  Australia,  the  orange  to  China, 
nearly  all  the  passion  flowers  to  the  New 
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World,  and  nearly  all  the  roses  to  the  Old  ? 
Why  are  “  misery  balls”  found  only  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  in  wet  mountainous  hol¬ 
lows  where  huge  masses  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  are  formed,  partly  by  their  own  decay,  so 
near  together  that  the  foliage  meets  above 
and  excludes  the  sky,  shutting  in  the  tra¬ 
veller  who  ventures  into  the  horrid  bog  ? 
There  are  other  miserable  spots  on  earth  ; 
why  cannot  they  boast  their  mounds  of 
balsam-bog  ( Bolax  glebaria)  and  hillocks 
of  tussock  grass  ? 

The  isolation  of  particular  plants  gave 
rise  to  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  gods 
created  them  at  odd  times,  when  they  saw 
fit,  as  when  Minerva  planted  the  olive  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  or  when  the  god¬ 
dess  of  discovery  presented  mandrakes  to 
Dioscorides,  the  ancient  -plant  collector, 
who  immediately  noted  them  down  in  his 
list  of  new  plants.  The  Hindoo  deities 
had  been  busy  long  before  those  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  certain  curiously  isolated 
groups  at  the  present  day  may  have  sprung 
from  plantlings  formerly  left  on  their  sites 
by  capricious  genii ;  and  in  many  cases 
isolated  plants  would  have  remained  for 
ever,  like  shipwrecked  mariners,  on  their 
desolate  islands,  but  for  the  agency  of  that 
singular  busybody  who  is  constantly  tam¬ 
pering  with  Nature  by  sea  and  land,  and  re¬ 
moving  landmarks  and  plant-boundaries. 

But  there  are  constant  changes  in  the 
vegetable  world,  necessary  to  its  order  and 
stability,  and  due  to  an  innate  power  of 
organic  adaptability  which  enables  plants 
to  survive  the  struggle  for  existence  to 
which  they  are  so  often  exposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhododendron  Dalhousiae  of 
Sikkim,  which  would  have  been  lost  in  cer¬ 
tain  sites  if  it  had  not  acquired  the  power 
of  living,  however  poorly,  on  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
mid  aftd  teeming  forest  which  are  too  dense 
for  undergrowth.  •  Dr.  Hooker  observed 
that  it  grew  far  more  luxuriantly  when 
some  new  road,  or  fall  of  timber,  provided 
it  with  an  open  site  where  its  seeds  found 
soil  to  root  m,  and  it  was  only  in  the  thick 
forest  that  the  little  shrub  became  epiphy¬ 
tical,  and  saved  its  life  by  rooting  on  the 
rough,  wet,  and  moss-grown  branches  of 
the  trees.  It  is  probable  that  under  stress 
of  adverse  circumstances  it  might  so  far 
change  its  habits  as  to  lose  the  power  of 
rooting  in  its  mother  earth ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  specimen  were  removed 
to  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest  it  might 
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become  the  parent  of  spiecies  that  retained 
no  trace  of  parasitical  character. 

Elasticity  of  organization  insures  the 
power  of  development  and  secures  the 
wonderful  variety  in  the  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  We  classify  our  knowledge  of  parts, 
organs,  and  forms  under  the  term  Morpho¬ 
logy,  which  leads  to  the  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plants  into  classes,  species, 
and  genera  ;  but  the  laws  by  which  funda¬ 
mental  types  and  shapes  were  originated 
and  have  sometimes  deviated  into  new 
forms,  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  We 
can  not  dissect  out  the  disposition  of  plants 
or  animals,  or  trace  the  causes  of  variation, 
correlation,  and  other  phenomena  of 
growth ;  but  we  can  follow  the  operation 
of  those  causes,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
results  of  that  beneficence  which  endowed 
vegetables  with  a  capability  of  progression 
and  enabled  wild  plants  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  on  their  shifting  sites,  giving  the 
oolite,  the  lias,  the  wealden,  and  all  other 
formations  their  distinguishing  Flora,  and 
providing  seeds  for  every  site — seeds  for 
shades  and  for  sunny  sites,  and  for  damp 
places  and  dry. 

Introduced  plants  frequently  eject  their 
predecessors,  and  appear  to  benefit,  as  peo¬ 
ple  often  do  by  a  change  of  air,  thriving  in 
new  and  distant  homes  better  than  in  their 
original  habitats. 

The  plants  of  Europe  have  in  many 
cases  driven  off  the  vegetable  tribes  of 
America  and  Australia,  and  occupied  their 
sites ;  and  while  the  footsteps  of  the  white 
man  are  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the 
aboriginal  people,  his  plants  are  destroy¬ 
ing  those  of  the  poor  savage.*  There  is 
no  kingdom  on  earth  so  revolutionary  as 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  may  be 
said  to  live  amidst  strife  and  constant 
struggles,  and  to  slay  each  other  merciless¬ 
ly,  though  without  bloodshed  or  cruelty. 
The  larger  trees  of  the  tropical  forests  are 
entwined  and  throttled  by  trailers,  and 
hugged  by  lianas  till  they  die;  smaller 
plants  seem  to  wait  for  the  places  filled 
by  their  stronger  neighbors.  There  is  less 
rivalry  in  European  forests,  only  because 
a  few  sovereign  species  of  timber  trees, 
like  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  hold  possession  of  the  soil  and  do 


*  See  “  Notes  on  North  America,”  by  John¬ 
ston  ;  “  Lake  Superior,”  by  Agassiz  ;  and  Dr. 
Hooker’s  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 
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not  allow  the  approach  of  rivals.  The 
plants  that  feed  the  populations  of  the 
world  have  prevailed  in  the  fields  of  nature 
and  of  cultivation  by  virtue  of  conquest, 
effected  with  or  without  the  aid  of  man ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  useful 
plants  are  the  most  robust  and  elastic,  such 
as  the  hardy  grasses  and  those  great  wan¬ 
derers  the  Graminacea,  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
and  millet,  which  have  followed  man  in 
all  his  migrations.  What  a  determination 
of  physical  character  wheat,  maize,  the  ba¬ 
nana-tree,  cassava,  and  others  must  pos¬ 
sess,  since  they  have  pushed  their  way 
among  their  compeers,  till  they  each  do¬ 
minate  over  wide  surfaces  of  the  globe, 
and  their  true  or  native  country  can  not 
now  be  determined ! 

The  grouping  of  plants  and  the  constant 
testing  of  those  inherent  qualities  which 
determine  their  fortunes,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  have  been,  and  still  are,  large¬ 
ly  influenoNl  by  the  operation  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  forces  of  earth  and  air.  Ice,  snow,  and 
water,  the  trickling  rill  and  the  flood,  the 
snowdrift  and  the  storm,  or  the  rasping 
and  abrading  glacier,  are  alike  levellers  and 
excavators  and  promoters  of  those  changes 
in  contour,  climate,  and  vegetation  whose 
records  are  read  by  the  geologist,  while 
the  naturalist  detects  them  in  the  groupings 
of  plants.  It  is  the  “  hand  of  Nature” — a 
phrase  which  attractively  indicates  the 
source  of  so  many  natural  phenomena — 
which  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  clothing 
the  earth  with  its  characteristic  vegetation. 
The  part  man  has  played  in  this  great 
work  has  been  comparatively  limit^  in 
regard  both  to  time  and  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  it  has  been  confined  to  the 
dispersion  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
and  the  forming  of  botanical  collections  in 
gardens,  or  in  the  hortus  siccus;  the  grand¬ 
er  and  primary  design  seems  to  have  been 
that  all  the  earth  should  become  “  with 
verdure  clad.” 

In  conclusion,  we  add  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  zones  of  vegetation,  and  a  few 
examples  of  those  interesting  botanical  di¬ 
visions  which  record  the  labors  of  the  bo¬ 
tanists  who  have  investigated  the  plants  of 
particular  localities :  and  first  let  us  men¬ 
tion  Linnaeus’s  region  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia,  including  the  Umbelliferae  and 
Cruciferae,  the  carrot  and  turnip  tribes,  and 
the  fruits,  cereals,  pasture  grasses,  fodder 
plants,  and  trees  which  are  found  in  con¬ 
nection  wjth  those  esculents.  De  Can¬ 


dolle’s  region  includes  rice  and  millets,  and 
the  fruits  and  vegetation  of  the  south,  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Labiatae  and  Caryophyl- 
leae.  Kaempferis  region  includes  China 
and  Japan  and  the  tea-plant,  with  gourds 
and  melons,  indigo,  hemp,  and  cotton. 
Roxburgh’s  region  is  Indian  and  Tropical, 
and  his  pages  smell  of  spices.  There  are 
twenty-five  botanical  regions  which  have 
been  examined  by  as  many  eminent  bota¬ 
nists,  who  have  named  and  described  more 
than  100,000  species  of  plants,  while  Pliny 
could  only  enumerate  looo  species  in  his 
“  Historia  Naturalis.”  We  pass  on  to  no¬ 
tice  the  zones  of  vegetation  which  Hum¬ 
boldt  sketched  so  charmingly  in  “  Aspects 
of  Nature,”  and  which  other  travellers  have 
labored  at  till  the  details  of  some  portions 
of  the  botanical  map  have  been  filled  in 
with  tolerable  completeness,  and  only  such 
districts  as  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the 
Central  portions  of  Asia  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  remain  comparatively  unexplored.  The 
division  just  referred  to  consists  of  eight 
botanical  zones  or  kingdoms,  extending 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  corres¬ 
ponding  mountain  regions  extending  from 
the  equator  upwards  towards  the  cold  air 
of  the  mountain-tops.  Nature  does  not 
conform  strictly  to  the  arbitrary  lines  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
methodizing  knowledge  and  of  obtaining 
a  framework  to  hold  its  fabric  during  the 
process  of  investigation.  Her  vegetable 
subjects  often  wander  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  eight  broad  beltings,  which  should 
therefore  be  printed  on  the  memory  with 
overlapping  edges — or  rather,  should  be 
imagined  as  blending  the  one  with  the 
other  like  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  Horizontal  Zones  of  Vegetation  and 
corresponding  Vertical  Regions  at  the  Equa- 
tor:—  , 

1.  The  Equatorial  Zone,  15®  N.  is**  S. 
lat.  Region  of  palms  and  bananas :  reach¬ 
ing  an  altitude  of  1900  feet.  Mean  annu¬ 
al  temperature  81“  Fahr. 

2.  The  Tropical  Zone,  from  15®  to  23® 
of  lat.  Region  of  tree-ferns,  figs,  and  pep¬ 
per-plants  :  reaching  from  an  altitude  of 
1900  feet  at  the  equator  to  3600  feet  or 
3800  feet.  Mean  annual  temperature  74®. 

3.  The  Sub-tropical  Zone,  from  23°  to 
34°  of  lat.  Region  of  myrtles,  magnolias, 
and  laurels :  reaching  from  an  altitude  of 
3800  at  the  equator  to  5700  feet.  Mean 
annual  temperature  68®. 
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4.  The  Wanner  Temperate  Zone,  from 
34°  to  45°  of  lat.  Region  of  evergreen 
and  leathery-leaved  trees.  The  palms  and 
arborescent  grasses  that  were  features  of 
the  scene  in  the  three  warmer  zones  disap- 
I>ear ;  the  forest-trees  begin  to  appear,  and 
the  evergreen  oaks,  oleander,  phillyreae,  lau- 
rustinus,  strawberry-tree,  and  pomegranate 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin ;  the  evergreen 
gleditschiae  and  climbing  bignonia  of  the 
Ohio;  the  magnoliacese  (tulip-trees,  &c.) 
and  leguminous  trees  (acacias,  &c.),  and 
gigantic  reeds  of  America ;  the  arborescent 
grasses  of  the  Pampas  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  the  araucariae  and  beeches  of  Chili, 
with  the  Chilian  palm  as  an  outlier,  like 
the  dwarf  palm  of  Southern  Europie  and 
the  palmetto  of  North  America:  reach¬ 
ing  from  an  altitude  of  5700  feet  to  about 
7^0  feet.  Mean  annual  temperature 

63“. 

5.  The  cooler  Temperate  Zone,  from 
45^  to  58°  of  lat.  Region  of  deciduous 
trees,  with  social  conifers,  pasture  grasses, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  ivy,  and  the  hop  (re¬ 
placing  the  lianes  of  the  tropics),  and  of 


mosses  and  lichens  which  feather  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  instead  of  the  orchids  • 
of  the  tropics.  The  shrubs  are  roses,  bram¬ 
bles,  vibumas,  &c.,  which  lose  their  leaves 
in  winter — there  is  no  cool  zone  in  Africa: 

— reaching  from  an  altitude  of  7600  feet 
to  9500  feet.  Mean  annual  temperature 
58°. 

6.  The  Sub-Arctic  (and  Sub-Antarctic) 
Zone,  from  58®  of  lat.  to  the  arctic  (and 
antarctic)  circle.  Region  of  abietin®  (firs), 
of  the  birch  and  alder,  of  gay  spring  flow¬ 
ers  and  pastures :  reaching  from  9500  feet 
to  11,500  feet.  Mean  annual  tempierature 

52°. 

7.  The  Arctic  (and  Antarctic)  Zone,  from 
the  arctic  (and  antarctic)  circle  to  72®  of 
lat.  Region  of  prostrate  Alpine  shrubs  and 
dwarfs:  reaching  from  11,500  to  13,300 
feet.  Mean  annual  temperature  43®. 

8.  Tlie  Polar  Zone,  above  72®  of  lat. 
Region  of  Alpine  plants,  saxifrages,  ranun¬ 
culi,  potentillae,  and  cryptogamic  plants, 
from  the  upper  line  of  bushes  to  that  of 
pierpietual  snow.  Mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  38®. — Macmillan's  Magazine. ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Home  again  :  a  Juggler. 

That  same  evening  at  dusk  Gabriel  was 
leaning  over  Coggan’s  garden-gate,  taking 
an  up)-and-down  survey  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

A  vehicle  of  some  kind  was  softly  creep¬ 
ing  along  the  grassy  margin  of  the  lane. 
From  it  spread  the  tones  of  two  women 
talking.  The  tones  were  natural  and  not 
at  all  suppressed.  Oak  instantly  knew 
the  voices  to  be  those  of  Bathsheba  and 
Liddy. 

The  carriage  came  opposite  and  passed 
by.  It  was  Miss  Everdene’s  gig,  and 
Liddy  and  her  mistress  were  the  only  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  seat.  Liddy  was  asking 
questions  about  the  city  of  Bath,  and  her 
companion  was  answering  them  listlessly 
and  unconcernedly.  Both  Bathsheba  and 
the  horse  seemed  weary. 

The  exquisite  relief  of  finding  that  she 
was  here  again,  safe  and  sound,  over¬ 
powered  all  reflection,  and  Oak  could  only 
luxuriate  in  the  sense  of  it.  All  grave  re¬ 
ports  were  forgotten. 


He  lingered  and  lingered  on,  till  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  eastern  and 
western  expanses  of  sky,  and  the  timid 
hares  began  to  limp  courageously  round 
the  dim  hillocks.  Gabriel  might  have  been 
there  an  additional  half-hour  when  a  dark 
form  walked  slowly  by.  “  Good-night, 
Gabriel,”  the  passer  said. 

It  was  Boldwood.  “  Good-night,  sir,” 
said  Gabriel. 

Boldwood  likewise  vanished  up  the 
road,  and  Oak  shortly  afterwards  turned 
indoors  to  bed. 

Farmer  Boldwood  went  on  towards  Miss< 
Everdene’s  house.  He  reached  the  fronts 
and  approaching  the  entrance,  saw  a  light 
in  the  parlor.  The  blind  was  not  drawn 
down,  and  inside  the  room  was  Bathsheba, 
looking  over  some  papers  or  letters.  Her 
back  was  towards  Boldwood.  He  went 
to  the  door,  knocked,  and  waited  with 
tense  muscles  and  an  aching  brow. 

Boldwood  had  not  been  outside  his  gar¬ 
den  since  his  meeting  with  Bathsheba  in 
the  road  to  Yalbury.  Silent  and  alone, 
he  had  remained  in  moody  meditation  on 
woman’s  ways,  deeming  as  essentials  of  the 
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whole  sex  the  accidents  of  the  single  one 
of  their  number  he  had  ever  closely  beheld. 
By  degrees  a  more  charitable  temper  had 
pervaded  him,  and  this  was  the  reason  of 
his  sally  to-night.  He  had  come  to  apo¬ 
logise  and  beg  forgiveness  of  Bathsheba 
with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame  at  his 
violence,  having  but  just  now  learnt  that 
she  had  returned — only  from  a  visit  to 
Liddy  as  he  supposed,  the  Bath  escapade 
being  quite  unknown  to  him. 

He  enquired  for  Miss  Everdene.  Lid- 
dy’s  manner  was  odd,  but  he  did  not  notice 
it.  She  went  in,  leaving  him  standing 
there,  and  in  her  absence  the  blind  of  the 
room  containing  Bathsheba  was  pulled 
down.  Boldwo^  augured  ill  from  that 
sign.  Liddy  came  out 

“  My  mistress  cannot  see  you,  sir,”  she 
said. 

The  farmer  instantly  went  out  by  the 
gate.  He  was  unforgiven — that  was  the 
issue  of  it  all.  He  had  seen  her  who  was 
to  him  simultaneously  a  delight  and  a  tor¬ 
ture,  sitting  in  the  room  he  had  shared 
with  her  as  a  peculiarly  privileged  guest 
only  a  little  earlier  in  the  summer,  and  she 
had  denied  him  an  entrance  there  now. 

Bold  wood  did  not  hurry  homeward. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  at  least,  when,  walking 
deliberately  through  the  lower  part  of 
Weatherbury,  he  heard  the  carrier’s  spring- 
van  entering  the  village.  The  van  ran  to 
and  from  a  town  in  a  northern  direction, 
and  it  was  owned  and  driven  by  a  Wea¬ 
therbury  man,  at  the  door  of  whose  house 
it  now  pulled  up.  The  lamp  fixed  to  the 
head  of  the  hood  illuminated  a  scarlet  and 
gilded  form,  who  was  the  first  to  alight. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Boldwood  to  himself, 
“  come  to  see  her  again.” 

Troy  entered  the  carrier’s  house,  which 
had  been  the  place  of  his  lodging  on  his 
last  visit  to  his  native  place.  Boldwood 
was  moved  by  a  sudden  determination. 
He  hastened  home.  In  ten  minutes  he 
was  back  again,  and  made  as  if  he  were 
going  to  call  upon  Troy  at  the  carrier’s. 
But  as  he  approached,  some  one  opened 
the  door  and  came  out.  He  heard  this 
person  say,  “  Good-night  ”  to  the  inmates, 
and  the  voice  was  Troy’s.  This  was 
strange,  coming  so  immediately  after  his 
arrival.  Boldwood,  however,  hastened  up 
to  him.  Troy  had  what  appeared  to  be  a 
carpet-bag  in  his  hand — the  same  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
wey;  going  to  leave  again  this  very  night. 


Troy  turned  up  the  hill  and  quickened 
his  pace.  Boldwood  stepped  forward. 

“  Sergeant  Troy  ?” 

“  Yes — I’m  Sergeant  Troy.” 

“Just  arrived  from  Melchester,  I 
think  ?” 

“Just  arrived  from  Bath.” 

“  I  am  William  Boldwood.” 

“  Indeed.” 

The  tone  in  which  this  word  was  utter¬ 
ed  was  all  that  had  been  wanted  to  bring 
Boldwood  to  the  point. 

“  I  wish  to  spejik  a  word  with  you,”  he 
said. 

“  What  about  ?” 

“  About  her  who  lives  just  ahead  there 
— and  about  a  woman  you  have  wronged.” 

“  I  wonder  at  your  impertinence,”  said 
Troy,  moving  on. 

“Now  look  here,”  said  Boldwood, 
standing  in  front  of  him,  “  wonder  or  not, 
you  are  going  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
me.” 

Troy  heard  the  dull  determination  in 
Bold  wood’s  voice,  looked  at  his  stalwart 
frame,  then  at  the  thick  cudgel  he  carried 
in  his  hand.  He  remembered  it  was  past 
ten  o’clock.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  be 
civil  to  Boldwood. 

“  Very  well.  I’ll  listen  with  pleasure,” 
said  Troy,  placing  his  bag  on  the  ground, 
“  only  speak  low,  for  somebody  or  other 
may  overhear  us  in  the  farmhouse  there.” 

“  Well  then — I  know  a  good  deal  con¬ 
cerning  your — Fanny  Robin’s  attachment 
to  you.  I  may  say,  too,  that  I  believe  I 
am  the  only  person  in  the  village,  except¬ 
ing  Gabriel  Oak,  who  does  know  it.  You 
ought  to  marry  her.” 

“  I  suppose  I  ought.  Indeed,  I  wish 
to,  but  I  cannot” 

“  Why  ?” 

Troy  was  about  to  utter  something 
hastily ;  he  then  checked  himself  and  said, 
“  I  am  too  poor.”  His  voice  was 
changed.  Previously  it  had  had  a  devil- 
may-care  tone.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
trickster  now. 

Boldwood’s  present  mood  was  not  cri¬ 
tical  enough  to  notice  tones.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly ;  and 
understand,  I  don’t  wish  to  enter  into  the 
questions  of  right  or  wrong,  woman’s 
honor  and  shame,  or  to  express  any  opin¬ 
ion  on  your  conduct.  I  intend  a  business 
transaction  with  you.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Troy.  “  Suppose  we  sit 
down  here.” 
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An  old  tree  trunk  lay  under  the  hedge 
immediately  opposite,  and  they  sat  down. 

“  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Everdene,”  said  Boldwood,  “but  you 
came  and — ” 

“  Not  engaged,”  said  Troy. 

“  As  good  as  engaged.” 

“  If  I  had  not  turned  up  she  might  have 
become  engaged  to  you.” 

“  Hang  might!” 

“  Would,  then.” 

“  If  you  liad  not  come  I  should  certainly 
— yes,  eertainly~-\iaMt  been  accepted  by 
this  time.  If  you  had  not  seen  her  you 
might  have  been  married  to  Fanny.  Well, 
there’s  too  nuich  difference  between  Miss 
Everdene’s  station  and  your  own  for  this 
flirtation  with  her  ever  to  benefit  you  by 
ending  in  marriage.  So  all  I  ask  is,  don’t 
molest  her  any  more.  Marry  Fanny.  I’ll 
make  it  worth  your  while.” 

“  How  will  you  ?” 

“  I’ll  pay  you  well  now,  I’ll  settle  a  sum 
of  money  upon  her,  and  I’ll  see  that  you 
don’t  suffer  from  poverty  in  the  future. 
I’ll  put  it  clearly.  Bathsheba  is  only 
playing  with  you :  you  are  too  poor  for 
her,  as  I  said ;  so  give  up  wasting  your 
time  about  a  great  match  you’ll  never 
make  for  a  moderate  and  rightful  match 
you  may  make  to-morrow;  take  up  your 
carp>et-bag,  turn  about,  leave  Weatherbury 
now,  this  night,  and  you  shall  take  fifty 
pounds  with  you.  Fanny  shall  have  fifty 
to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  the  wedding, 
when  you  have  told  me  where  she  is  liv¬ 
ing,  and  she  shall  have  five  hundred  paid 
down  on  her  wedding-day.” 

In  making  this  statement  Boldwood’s 
voice  reveal^  only  too  clearly  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  weakness  of  his  position,  his 
aims,  and  his  method.  His  manner  had 
lapsed  quite  from  that  of  the  firm  and  dig¬ 
nified  Boldwood  of  former  times;  and 
such  a  scheme  as  he  had  now  engaged  in 
he  would  have  condemned  as  childishly 
imbecile  only  a  few  months  ago.  We  dis¬ 
cern  a  grand  force  in  the  lover  which  he 
lacks  whilst  a  free  man;  but  there  is  a 
breadth  of  vision  in  the  free  man  which  in 
the  lover  we  vainly  seek.  Where  there  is 
much  bias  there  must  be  some  narrowness, 
and  love,  though  added  emotion,  is  sub¬ 
tracted  capacity.  Boldwood  exemplified 
this  to  an  abnormal  degree :  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  Fanny  Robin’s  circumstances  or 
whereabouts,  he  knew  nothing  of  Troy’s 
possibilities,  yet  that  was  what  he  said. 


“  I  like  Fanny  best,”  said  Troy ;  “  and 
if,  as  you  say.  Miss  Everdene  is  out  of  my 
reach,  why  I  have  all  to  gain  by  accepting 
your  money,  and  marrying  Fan.  But  she’s 
only  a  servant.” 

“  Never  mind — do  you  agree  to  my 
arrangement  ?” 

“I  do.” 

“  Ah !”  said  Boldwood,  in  a  more  elastic 
voice.  “  O  Troy,  if  you  like  her  best,  why 
then  did  you  step  in  here  and  injure  my 
happiness  ?” 

“  I  love  Fanny  best  now,”  said  Troy. 

“  But  Bathsh - Miss  Everdene  inflam^ 

me,  and  displaced  Fanny  for  a  time.  It  is 
over  now.” 

“  Why  should  it  be  over  so  soon  ?  And 
why  then  did  you  come  here  again  ?” 

“  There  are  weighty  reasons.  Fifty 
pounds  at  once,  you  said  ?” 

“I  did,”  said  Boldwood,  “and  here* 
they  are — fifty  sovereigns.”  He  handed 
Troy  a  small  packet. 

“  You  have  everything  ready — it  seems 
that  you  calculated  on  my  accepting 
them,”  said  the  sergeant,  taking  the 
packet. 

“I  thought  you  might  accept  them,” 
said  Boldwood. 

“  You’ve  only  my  word  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  shall  1^  adhered  to,  whilst  I  at 
any  rate  have  fifty  pounds.” 

“  I  had  thought  of  that,  and  I  have 
considered  that  if  I  can’t  appeal  to  your 
honor  I  can  trust  to  your — well,  shrewd¬ 
ness  we’ll  call  it — not  to  lose  five  hundred 
pounds  in  prospect,  and  also  make  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  be 
an  extremely  useful  friend.” 

“  Stop,  listen !”  said  Troy  in  a  whisper. 

A  light  pit-pat  was  audible  upon  the 
road  just  above  them. 

“  By  George — ’tis  she,”  he  continued. 
“  I  must  go  on  and  meet  her.” 

“  She— who  ?” 

“  Bathsheba.” 

“  Bathsheba — out  alone  at  this  time  o’ 
night!”  said  Boldwood  in  amazement,  and 
starting  up.  “  Why  must  you  meet  her  ?” 

“  She  was  expecting  me  to-night — and 
I  must  now  speak  to  her  and  wish  her 
good-bye,  according  to  your  wish.” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  sp)eaking.” 

“  It  can  do  no  harm — and  she’ll  be 
wandering  about  looking  for  me  if  I  don’t. 
You  shall  hear  'all  I  say  to  her.  It  will 
help  you  in  your  love-making  when  I  am 
gone.” 
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“  Your  tone  is  mocking.” 

“  O  no.  And  remember  this,  if  she 
does  not  know  what  has  become  of  me, 
she  will  think  more  about  me  than  if  I  tell 
her  flatly  I  have  come  to  give  her  up.” 

“  Will  you  confine  your  words  to  that 
one  point  ? — Shall  I  hear  every  word  you 
say  ?” 

“  Every  word.  Now  sit  still  there,  and 
hold  my  carpet-bag  for  me,  and  mark 
what  you  hear.” 

The  light  footstep  came  closer,  halting 
occasionally,  as  if  the  walker  listened  for 
a  sound.  Troy  whistled  a  double  note  in 
a  soft  fluty  tone. 

“  Come  to  that,  is  it !"  murmured 
Bold  wood,  uneasily. 

“  You  promised  silence,”  said  Troy. 

“  I  promise  again.” 

Troy  stepped  forwaiu. 

“  Frank,  dearest,  is  that  you  ?”  The 
tones  were  Bathsheba’s. 

“  O  God !”  said  Boldwood. 

“  Yes,”  said  Troy  to  her. 

“  How  late  you  are,”  she  continued 
tenderly.  “  Did  you  come  by  the  car¬ 
rier?  I  listened  and  heard  his  wheels 
entering  the  village,  but  it  was  some 
time  ago,  and  I  had  almost  given  you  up, 
Frank.” 

“  I  was  sure  to  come,”  said  Frank. 
“  You  knew  I  should,  did  you  not  ?” 

“  Well,  I  thought  you  would,”  she  said, 
playfully ;  “  and,  Frank,  it  is  so  lucky ! 
There’s  not  a  soul  in  my  house  but  me 
to-night.  I’ve  packed  them  all  off,  so 
nobody  on  earth  will  know  of  your  visit 
to  your  lady’s  bower.  Liddy  wanted  to 
go  to  her  grandfather’s  to  tell  him  about 
her  holiday,  and  I  said  she  might  stay 
with  them  till  to-morrow — when  you’ll 
be  gone  again.” 

“  Capital,”  said  Troy.  “  But,  dear  me, 
I  had  better  go  back  for  my  bag:  you 
run  home  whilst  I  fetch  it,  and  I’ll  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  in  your  parlor  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  Yes.”  She  turned  and  tripped  up  the 
hill  again. 

During  the  progress  of  this  dialogue 
there  was  a  nervous  twitching  of  Bold- 
wood’s  tightly  closed  lips,  and  his  face 
became  bathed  in  a  clammy  dew.  He 
now  started  forward  towards  Troy.  Troy 
turned  to  him  and  took  up  the  bag. 

“  Shall  I  tell  her  I  have  come  to  give 
her  up  and  cannot  marry  her  ?”  said  the 
soldier,  mockingly. 

**  No,  no;  wait  a  minute.  I  want  to 


say  more  to  you — more  to  you,”  said 
Boldwood,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

“  Now,”  said  Troy,  “  you  see  my  di¬ 
lemma.  Perhaps  I  am  a  bad  man — the 
victim  of  my  impulses — led  away  to  do 
what  1  ought  to  leave  undone.  I  can’t, 
however,  marry  them  both.  And  I  have 
two  reasons  for  choosing  Fanny.  First, 
I  like  her  best  upon  the  whole,  and 
second,  you  make  it  worth  my  while.” 

At  the  same  instant  Boldwood  sprang 
upon  him,  and  held  him  by  the  neck. 
Troy  felt  Boldwood’s  grasp  slowly  tighten¬ 
ing.  The  move  was  absolutely  unexpect¬ 
ed. 

“  A  moment,”  he  gasped. .  “  You  are 
injuring  her  you  love.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  said  the 
farmer. 

“  Give  me  breath,”  said  Troy. 

Boldwood  loosened  his  hand,  saying, 
“  By  Heaven,  I’ve  a  mind  to  kill  you !” 

“  And  ruin  her.” 

“  Save  her.” 

“  Oh,  how  can  she  be  saved  now,  un¬ 
less  I  marry  her  ?” 

Boldwot^  groaned.  He  reluctantly 
released  the  soldier,  and  flung  him  back 
against  the  hedge.  “  Devil,  you  torture 
me !”  said  he. 

Troy  rebounded  like  a  ball,  and  was 
about  to  make  a  dash  at  the  farmer ;  but 
he  checked  himself,  saying  lightly — 

“  It  is  not  worth  while  to  measure  my 
strength  with  you.  Indeed  it  is  a  barba¬ 
rous  way  of  settling  a  quarrel.  I  shall 
shortly  leave  the  army  because  of  the 
same  conviction.  Now  after  that  revela¬ 
tion  of  how  the  land  lies  with  Bathsheba, 
’twould  be  a  mistake  to  kill  me,  would  it 
not  ?” 

“  'Twould  be  a  mistake  to  kill  you,” 
repeated  Boldwood,  mechanically,  with  a 
bowed  head. 

“  Better  kill  yourself.” 

“  Far  better.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  see  it.” 

“  Troy,  make  her  your  wife,  and  don’t 
act  upon  what  I  arranged  just  now.  The 
alternative  is  dreadful,  but  take  Bathshe¬ 
ba;  I  give  her  up.  She  must  love  you 
indeed  to  sell  soul  and  body  to  you  so  ut¬ 
terly  as  she  has  done.  Wretched  woman 
— deluded  woman — you  are,  Bathsheba !” 

“  But  about  Fanny  ?” 

“  Bathsheba  is  a  woman  well  to  do,” 
continued  Boldwood,  in  nervous  anxiety, 
“  and,  Troy,  she  will  make  a  good  wife; 
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and,  indeed,  she  is  worth  your  hastening 
on  your  marriage  with  her !” 

“  But  she  has  a  will — not  to  say  a  tem¬ 
per,  and  I  shall  be  a  mere  slave  to  her.  I 
could  do  anything  with  poor  Fanny  Rob- 
in.” 

“Troy,”  said  Boldwood,  imploringly, 
“  I’ll  do  anything  for  you,  only  don’t  desert 
her;  pray  don’t  desert  her,  Troy.” 

“  Which,  poor  Fanny  ?” 

“No;  ^thsheba  Everdene.  Love  her 
best !  Love  her  tenderly !  How  shall  I  get 
you  to  see  how  advantageous  it  will  be  to 
you  to  secure  her  at  once  ?” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  secure  her  in  any  new 
way." 

Boldwood’s  arm  moved  spasmodically 
towards  Troy’s  person  again.  He  repress¬ 
ed  the  instinct,  and  his  form  droop^  as 
with  pain. 

Troy  went  on — 

“  I  shall  soon  purchase  my  discharge, 
and  then - ” 

“  But  I  wish  you  to  hasten  on  this  mar¬ 
riage.  It  will  be  better  for  you  both.  You 
love  each  other,  and  you  must  let  me  help 
you  to  do  it” 

“  How  ?” 

“  Why,  by  settling  the  five  hundred  on 
Bathsheba  instead  of  Fanny  to  enable  you 
to  marry  at  once.  No,  she  wouldn’t  have 
it  of  me ;  I’ll  pay  it  down  to  you  on  the 
wedding  day.” 

Troy  paused  in  secret  amazement  at 
Boldwood’s  wild  and  purblind  infatuation. 
He  carelessly  said,  “  And  am  I  to  have 
anything  now  ?” 

.  “  Yes,  if  you  wish  to.  But  I  have  not 
much  additional  money  with  me.  I  did 
not  expect  this ;  but  all  I  have  is  yours.” 

Boldwood,  more  like  a  somnambulist 
than  a  wakeful  man,  pulled  out  the  large 
canvas  bag  he  carried  by  way  of  a  purse, 
and  searched  it. 

“  I  have  twenty-one  pounds  more  with 
me,”  he  said.  “  Two  notes  and  a  sove¬ 
reign.  But  before  I  leave  you  I  must  have 
a  paper  signed - ” 

“  Pay  me  the  money,  and  we’ll  go 
straight  to  her  parlor,  and  make  any  ar¬ 
rangement  you  please  to  secure  my  com¬ 
pliance  with  your  wishes.  But  she  must 
know  nothing  of  this  cash  business.” 

“  Nothing,  nothing,”  said  Boldwood, 
hastily.  “  Here  is  the  sum,  and  if  you’ll 
come  to  my  house  we’ll  write  out  the 
agreement  for  the  remainder,  and  the  terms 
also.” 


“  First  we’ll  call  upon  her.” 

“  But  why  ?  Come  with  me  to-night, 
and  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  surro¬ 
gate’s.” 

“  But  she  must  be  consulted ;  at  any 
rate  informed.” 

“  Very  well ;  go  on.” 

They  went  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba’s 
house.  When  they  stood  at  the  entrance, 
Troy  said,  “  Wait  here  a  moment.”  Open¬ 
ing  the  door,  he  glided  inside,  leaving  the 
door  ajar. 

Boldwood  waited.  In  two  minutes  a 
light  appeared  in  the  passage.  Boldwood 
then  saw  that  the  chain  had  been  fastened 
across  the  door.  Troy  apfieared  inside, 
carrying  a  bedroom  candlestick. 

“  What,  did  you  think  I  should  bftak 
in  ?”  said  Boldwood,  contemptuously. 

“  O  no ;  it  is  merely  my  humor  to  secure 
things.  Will  you  read  this  a  moment? 
I’ll  hold  the  light.” 

Troy  handed  a  folded  newspaper  though 
the  slit  between  door  and  doorpost,  and 
put  the  candle  close.  “  That’s  the  para¬ 
graph,”  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  a 
line.. 

Boldwood  looked  and  read — 

“  MARRIAGES. 

“On  the  17th  inst,  at  St.  Ambrose’s 
Church,  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mincing, 
B.A.,  Francis  Troy,  only  son  of  the  late 
Edward  Troy,  Esq.,  M.D.,of  Weatherbury, 
and  sergeant  nth  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Bathsheba,  only  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Everdene,  of  Casterbridge.” 

“  This  may  be  called  Fort  meeting  Fee¬ 
ble,  hey,  Boldwood  ?”  said  Troy.  A  low 
gurgle  of  derisive  laughter  followed  the 
words. 

The  paper  fell  from  Boldwood’s  hand. 
Troy  continued — 

“  Fifty  pounds  to  marry  Fanny.  Good. 
Twenty-one  pounds  not  to  marry  Fanny, 
but  Bathshe^.  Good.  Finale :  already 
Bathsheba’s  husband.  Now  Boldwood, 
yours  is  the  ridiculous  fate  which  always 
attends  interference  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  And  another  word.  Bad  as  I 
am,  I  am  not  such  a  villam  as  to  make 
the  marriage  or  misery  of  any  woman  a 
matter  of  huckster  and  sale.  Fanny  has 
long  ago  left  me.  I  don’t  know  where  she 
is.  I  have  searched  everywhere.  Another 
word  yet  You  say  you  love  Bathsheba; 
yet  on  the  merest  apparent  evidence  you 
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instantly  believe  in  her  dishonor.  A  fig  for 
such  love !  Now  that  I’ve  taught  you  a 
lesson,  take  your  money  back  again.” 

“  I  will  not ;  I  will  not !”  said  Bold- 
wood,  in  a  hiss. 

“  Anyhow  I  won’t  have  it,”  said  Troy, 
contemptuously.  He  wrapped  the  packet 
of  gold  in  the  notes  and  threw  the  whole 
into  the  road. 

Boldwood  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him. 
“You  juggler  of  Satan  !  You  black  hound ! 
But  I’ll  punish  you  yet ;  mark  me.  I’ll  punish 
you  yet !”  Another  peal  of  laughter.  Troy 
then  closed  the  door,  and  locked  himself  in. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  Bold- 
wood’s  dark  form  might  have  been  seen 
walking  about  the  hills  and  downs  of 
Weatherbury  like  an  unhappy  Shade  in 
the  Mournful  Fields  by  Acheron. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

At  an  Upper  Window. 

If  was  very  early  the  next  morning — 
a  time  of  sun  and  dew.  The  confused 
beginnings  of  many  birds’  songs  spread 
into  the  healthy  air,  and  the  wan  blue  of  the 
heaven  was  here  and  there  coated  with 
thin  webs  of  incorporeal  cloud  which  were 
of  no  effect  in  obscuring  day.  All  the 
lights  in  the  scene  were  yellow  as  to  color, 
and  all  the  shadows  were  attenuated  as  to 
form.  The  creeping  plants  about  the  old 
manor-house  were  bowed  with  rows  of 
heavy  water  drops,  which  had  upon  ob¬ 
jects  behind  them  the  effect  of  minute 
lenses  of  high  magnifying  power. 

Just  before  the  clock  struck  five  Gabriel 
Oak  and  Coggan  passed  the  village  cross, 
and  went  on  together  to  the  fields.  They 
were  yet  barely  in  view  of  their  mistress’s 
house,  when  Oak  fancied  he  saw  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  casement  in  one  of  the  upper  win¬ 
dows.  The  two  men  were  at  this  moment 
partially  screened  by  an  elder  bush,  now 
beginning  to  be  enriched  with  black  bunches 
of  fruit,  and  they  paused  before  emerging 
from  its  shade. 

A  handsome  man  leaned  idly  from  the 
lattice.  He  looked  east  and  then  west,  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  makes  a  first  morn¬ 
ing  survey.  The  man  was  Sc  geant  Troy. 
His  red  jacket  was  loosely  thrown  on,  but 
not  buttoned,  and  he  had  altogether  the 
relaxed  bearing  of  a  soldier  taking  his  ease. 

Coggan  spoke  first,  looking  quietly  at 
the  window. 

“  She  has  married  him  !”  he  said. 


Gabriel  had  previously  beheld  the 
sight,  and  he  now  stood  with  his  back 
tum^,  making  no  reply. 

“  I  f^ancied  we  shoula  know  something 
to-day,”  continued*  Coggan.  “  I  heard 
wheels  pass  my  door  just  after  dark — you 
were  out  somewhere.”  He  glanced  round 
ujxin  Gabriel.  “  Good  Heavens  above  us. 
Oak,  how  white  your  face  is ;  you  look 
like  a  corpse !’’ 

“  Do  I  ?”  said  Oak,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  Lean  on  the  gate :  I’ll  wait  a  bit.” 

“  All  right,  all  right” 

They  stood  by  the  gate  awhile,  Gabriel 
listlessly  staring  at  the  ground.  His  mind 
sped  into  the  future,  and  saw  there  enact¬ 
ed  in  years  of  leisure  the  scenes  of  repent¬ 
ance  that  would  ensue  from  this  work  of 
haste.  That  they  were  married  he  had  in¬ 
stantly  decided.  Why  had  it  been  so  mys¬ 
teriously  managed  ?  It  was  not  at  all 
Bathsheba’s  way  of  doing  things.  With 
all  her  faults,  she  was  candor  itself.  Could 
she  have  been  entrapped  ?  The  union 
was  not  only  an  unutterable  grief  to  him  : 
it  amazed  him,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  passed  the  preceding  week  in  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  such  might  be  the  issue  of  Troy’s 
meeting  her  away  from  home.  Her  quiet 
return  with  Liddy  had  to  some  extent  dis¬ 
persed  the  dread.  Just  as  that  impercept¬ 
ible  motion  which  appears  like  stillness  is 
infinitely  divided  in  its  properties  from  still¬ 
ness  itself,  so  had  struggling  hopes  against 
the  imagined  deed  differentiated  it  entirely 
from  the  thing  actually  done. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  moved  on  again 
towards  the  house.  The  sergeant  still 
looked  from  the  window. 

“  Morning,  comrades  !”  he  shouted,  in  a 
cheery  voice,  when  they  came  up. 

Coggan  replied  to  the  greeting. 
“  Bain’t  ye  going  to  answer  the  man  ?” 
he  then  said  to  Gabriel.  “  I’d  say  good¬ 
morning — you  needn’t  spend  a  hapeth  of 
meaning  upon  it,  and  yet  keep  the  man 
civil.” 

Gabriel  soon  decided  too  that,  since  the 
deed  was  done,  to  put  the  best  face  upon 
the  matter  would  be  the  greatest  kindness 
to  her  he  loved. 

“  Good-morning,  Sergeant  Troy,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  in  a  ghastly  voice. 

“  A  rambling  gloomy  house  this,”  said 
Troy,  smiling. 

“  Why — they  maj'  not  be  married  !”  sug- 
gested^Coggan.  “  Perhaps  she’s  not  there.” 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  The  soldier 
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turned  a  little  towards  the  east,  and  the 
sun  kindled  his  scarlet  coat  to  an  orange 
glow. 

“  But  it  is  a  nice  old  house,”  responded 
Gabriel. 

“Yes — I  suppose  so;  but  I  feel  like 
new  wine  in  an  old  bottle  here.  My  no¬ 
tion  is  that  sash-windows  should  be  put 
throughout,  and  these  old  wainscoted  walls 
•brightened  up  a  bit;  or  the  oak  cleared 
quite  away,  and  the  walls  papered.” 

“  It  would  be  a  pity,  I  think.” 

“  Well,  no.  A  philosopher  once  said  in 
my  hearing  that  the  old  builders,  who 
worked  when  art  was  a  living  thing,  had 
no  respect  for  the  work  of  builders  who  went 
before  them,  but  pulled  down  and  altered 
as  they  thought  fit;  and  why  shouldn’t 
we  ?  ‘  Creation  and  preservation  don’t  do 

well  together,’  says  he,  ‘  and  a  million  of 
antiquarians  can’t  invent  a  style.’  My 
mind  exactly.  I  am  for  making  this  place 
more  modem,  that  we  may  be  cheerful 
whilst  we  can.” 

The  military  man  turned  and  surveyed 
the  interior  of  the  room,  to  assist  his  ideas 
of  improvement  in  this  direction.  Gabriel 
and  Coggan  began  to  move  on. 

“  Oh,  Coggan,”  said  Troy,  as  if  inspired 
by  a  recollection,  “  do  you  know  if  insanity 
has  ever  appeared  in  Mr.  Boldwood’s  fam- 
►  ily  ?” 

Jan  reflected  for  a  moment. 

“  I  once  heard  that  an  uncle  of  his  was 
queer  in  his  head,  but  I  don’t  know  the 
rights  o’t,”  he  said. 

“  It  is  of  no  importance,”  said  Troy 
lightly.  I  ^  down  in  the 

fields  with  you  some  time  this  week ;  but 
I  have  a  few  matters  to  attend  to  first. 
So  good-day  to  you.  We  shall,  of  course, 
keep  on  just  as  friendly  terms  as  usual. 
I’m  not  a  proud  man :  nobody  is  ever 
able  to  say  that  of  Sergeant  Troy.  How¬ 
ever,  what  is  must  be,  and  here’s  half-a- 
crown  to  drink  my  health,  men.” 

Troy  threw  the  coin  dexterously  across 
the  front  plot  towards  Gabriel,  who  shun¬ 
ned  it  in  its  fall,  his  face  turning  to  an  an¬ 
gry  red.  Coggan  twirled  his  eye,  edged 
forward,  and  caught  the  money  in  its  ri¬ 
cochet  upon  the  grass. 

“Very  well — you  keep  it,  Coggan,”  said 
Gabriel  with  disdain,  and  almost  fiercely. 
“  As  for  me.  I’ll  do  without  gifts  from  him.” 

“  Don’t  show  it  too  much,”  said  Coggan, 
musingly.  “  For  if  he’s  married  to  her, 
mark  my  words,  hell  buy  his  discharge 


and  be  our  master  here.  Therefore  ’tis 
well  to  say  ‘  Friend  ’  outwardly,  though 
you  say  ‘  Troublehouse  ’  within.” 

“  Well — perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  silent ; 
but  I  can’t  go  further  than  that.  I  can’t 
flatter,  and  if  my  place  here  is  only  to  be 
kept  by  smoothing  him  down,  my  place 
must  be  lost.” 

A  horseman,  whom  they  had  for  some 
time  seen  in  the  distance,  now  appeared 
close  beside  them. 

“There’s  Mr.  Boldwood,”  said  Oak. 
“  I  wonder  what  Troy  meant  by  his  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Coggan  and  Oak  nodded  resjjectfully  to 
the  farmer,  just  checked  their  paces  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  they  were  wanted,  and  finding 
they  were  not,  stood  back  to  let  him  pass 
on. 

The  only  signs  of  the  terrible  sorrow 
Boldwood  had  been  combating  through 
the  night  and  was  combating  now  were 
the  want  of  color  in  his  well-defined  face, 
the  enlarged  appearance  of  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  and  temples,  and  the  sharper 
lines  about  his  mouth.  The  horse  bore 
him  away,  and  the  very  step  of  the  animal 
seemed  significant  of  dogged  despair. 
Gabriel,  for  a  minute,  rose  above  his  own 
grief  in  noticing  Boldwood’s.  He  saw  the 
square  figure  sitting  erect  upon  the  horse, 
the  head  turned  to  neither  side,  the  el¬ 
bows  steady  by  the  hips,  the  brim  of  the 
hat  level  and  undisturbed  in  its  onward 
glide,  until  the  keen  edges  of  Boldwood’s 
shape  sank  by  degrees  over  thfc  hill.  To 
one  who  knew  the  man  and  his  story  there 
was  something  more  striking  in  this  immo¬ 
bility  than  in  a  collapse.  The  clash  of 
discord  between  mood  and  matter  here 
was  forced  painfully  home  to  the  heart ; 
and  as  in  laughter  there  are  more  dreadful 
phases  than  in  tears,  so  was  there  in  the 
steadiness  of  this  agonised  man  an  expres¬ 
sion  deeper  than  a  cry. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Wealth  in  Jeopardy:  the  Revel. 

One  night,  at  the  end  of  August,  when 
Bathsheba’s  experiences  as  a  married  wo¬ 
man  were  still  new,  and  when  the  weather 
was  yet  dry  and  sultry,  a  man  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  stackyard  of  Weatherbury 
Upper  Farm,  looking  at  the  moon  and  sky. 

The  night  had  a  sinister  aspect.  A 
heated  breeze  from  the  south  slowly  fan¬ 
ned  the  summits  of  lofty  objects,  and  in 
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the  sky  dashes  of  buoyant  cloud  were  sail¬ 
ing  in  a  course  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
another  stratum,  neither  of  them  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  breeze  below.  The  moon, 
as  seen  through  these  films,  had  a  lurid 
metallic  look.  The  fields  were  sallow  with 
the  impure  light,  and  all  were  tinged  in 
monochrome,  as  if  beheld  through  stained 
glass.  The  same  evening  the  sheep  had 
trailed  homeward  head  to  tail,  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  rooks  had  been  confused,  and 
the  horses  had  moved  with  timidity  and 
caution. 

Thunder  was  imminent,  and,  taking 
some  secondary  appearances  into  conside¬ 
ration,  it  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  one 
of  the  lengthened  rains  which  mark  the 
close  of  dry  weather  for  the  season.  Be¬ 
fore  twelve  hours  had  passed  a  harvest  at¬ 
mosphere  would  be  a  bygone  thing. 

Oak  gazed  with  misgiving  at  eight  naked 
and  unprotected  ricks,  massive  and  heavy 
with  the  rich  produce  of  one-half  the  farm 
for  that  year.  He  went  on  to  the  bam. 

This  was  the  night  which  had  been  se¬ 
lected  by  Sergeant  Troy — ruling  now  in 
the  room  of  his  wife — for  giving  the  har¬ 
vest-supper  and  dance.  As  Oak  approach¬ 
ed  the  building,  the  sound  of  violins  and  a 
tambourine,  and  the  regular  jigging  of  many 
feet,  grew  more  distinct.  He  came  close 
to  the  large  doors,  one  of  which  stood 
slightly  ajar,  and  looked  in. 

The  central  space,  together  with  the  re¬ 
cess  at  one  end,  was  emptied  of  all  enoum- 
brances,  and  this  area,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  appropriated  for 
the  gathering,  the  remaining  end,  which 
was  piled  to  the  ceiling  with  oats,  being 
screened  off  with  sail<loth.  Tufts  and 
garlands  of  green  foliage  decorated  the 
walls,  beams,  and  extemporized  chande¬ 
liers,  and  immediately  opposite  to  Oak  a 
rostrum  had  been  erect^,  bearing  a  table 
and  chairs.  Here  sat  three  fiddlers,  and 
beside  them  stood  a  frantic  man  with  his 
hair  on  end,  perspiration  streaming  down 
his  cheeks,  and  a  tambourine  quivering  in 
his  hand. 

The  dance  ended,  and  on  the  black  oak 
floor  in  the  midst  a  new  row  of  couples 
formed  for  another. 

“  Now  ma’am,  and  no  offence  I  hope,  I 
ask  what  dance  you  would  like  next  ?” 
said  the  first  violin. 

“  Really,  it  makes  no  difference,”'  said 
the  clear  voice  of  Bathsheba,  who  stood  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  building,  observing 


the  scene  from  behind  a  table  covered 
with  cups  and  viands.  Troy  was  lolling 
beside  her. 

“  Then,”  said  the  fiddler,  “  I  venture 
to  name  that  the  right  and  proper  thing  is 
‘  The  Soldier’s  Joy,’ — there  being  a  gallant 
soldier  married  into  the  farm — hey,  my 
sonnies,  and  gentlemen  all  ?” 

“  It  shall  be  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Joy,’  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  chorus. 

“  Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  said  the 
sergeant  gaily,  taking  Bathsheba  by  the 
hand  and  leading  her  to  the  top  of  the 
dance.  “  For  though  I  have  purchased  my 
discharge  from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majes¬ 
ty’s  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  nth  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  attend  to  the  new  duties  await¬ 
ing  me  here,  I  shall  continue  a  solcf.jr  in 
spirit  and  feeling  as  long  as  I  live.” 

So  the  dance  began.  As  to  the  merits 
of  “  The  Soldier’s  Joy,”  there  cannot  be, 
and  never  were,  two  opinions.  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  musical  circles  of 
Weatherbury  and  its  vicinity  that  this  mel¬ 
ody,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
of  thunderous  footing,  still  possesses  more 
stimulative  properties  for  the  heel  and  toe 
than  the  majority  of  other  dances  at  their 
first  opening.  “  The  Soldier’s  Joy”  has, 
too,  an  additional  charm,  in  being  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  tambourine  afore¬ 
said — no  mean  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a  performer  who  understands  the  proper 
convulsions,  spasms,  St.  Vitus’s  dances, 
and  fearful  frenzies  necessary  when  exhib¬ 
iting  its  tones  in  their  highest  perfection. 

The  immortal  tune  ended,  a  fine  DD 
rolling  forth  from  the  bass-viol  with  the 
sonorousness  of  a  cannonade,  and  Ga¬ 
briel  delayed  his  entry  no  longer.  He 
avoided  Bathsheba,  and  got  as  near  as 
jxissible  to  the  platform,  where  Sergeant 
Troy  was  now  seated,  drinking  brandy- 
and-water,  though  the  others  drank  with¬ 
out  exception  cider  and  ale.  Gabriel 
could  not  easily  thrust  himself  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  sergeant,  and 
he  sent  a  message,  asking  him  to  come 
down  for  a  moment.  The  sergeant  said 
he  could  not  attend. 

“  Will  you  tell  him,  then,”  said  Gabriel, 
“  that  I  onl^  stepped  ath’art  to  say  that 
a  heavy  rain  is  sure  to  fall  soon,  and 
that  something  should  be  done  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ricks  ?” 

“Mr.  Troy  says  it  will  not  rain,”  re¬ 
turned  the  messenger,  “and  he  cannot 
stop  to  talk  to  you  about  such  fidgets.” 
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In  juxtaposition  with  Troy,  Oak  had 
a  melancholy  tendency  to  look  like  a 
candle  beside  gas,  and  ill  at  ease,  he 
went  out  again,  thinking  he  would  go 
home ;  for,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
had  no  heart  for  the  scene  in  the  bam. 
At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment  : 
Troy  was  speaking. 

“Friends,  it  is  not  only  the  Harvest 
Home  that  we  are  celebrating  to-night ; 
but  this  is  also  a  Wedding  Feast.  A 
short  time  ago  I  had  the  happiness  to 
lead  to  the  altar  this  lady,  your  mistress, 
and  not  until  now  have  we  been  able  to 
give  any  public  flourish  to  the  event  in 
Weatherbury.  That  it  may  be  thorough¬ 
ly  well  done,  and  that  every  man  may 
go  happy  to  bed,  I  have  ordered  to  be 
brought  here  some  bottles  of  brandy  and 
kettles  of  hot  water.  A  treble-strong 
goblet  will  be  handed  round  to  each 
guest.” 

Bathsheba  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and,  with  upturned  pale  face,  said  im¬ 
ploringly,  “  No — don’t  give  it  to  them — 
pray  don’t,  Frank.  It  will  only  do  them 
harm :  they  have  had  enough  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Trew — we  don’t  wish  for  no  more, 
thank  ye,”  said  one  or  two. 

“  Pooh  !”  said  the  sergeant  contemptu¬ 
ously,  and  raised  his  voice  as  if  lighted 
up  by  a  new  idea.  “  Friends,”  he  said, 
“  we’ll  send  the  women-folk  home ! 
’Tis  time  they  were  in  bed.  Then  we 
cockbirds  will  have  a  jolly  carouse  to 
ourselves.  If  any  of  the  men  show  the 
white  feather,  let  them  look  elsewhere 
for  a  winter’s  work.” 

Bathsheba  indignantly  left  the  barn, 
followed  by  all  the  women  and  children. 
The  musicians,  not  looking  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  “company,”  slipped  quietly 
away  to  their  spring  wagon  and  put  in 
the  horse.  Thus  Troy  and  the  men  on 
the  farm  were  left  sole  occupants  of  the 
place.  Oak,  not  to  appear  unnecessarily 
disagreeable,  stayed  a  little  while ;  then 
he,  too,  arose  and  quietly  took  his  depar¬ 
ture,  followed  by  a  friendly  oath  from 
the  sergeant  for  not  staying  to  a  second 
round  of  grog. 

Gabriel  proceeded  towards  his  home. 
In  approaching  the  door,  his  toe  kicked 
something  which  felt  and  sounded  soft, 
leathery,  and  distended,  like  a  boxing- 
glove.  It  was  a  large  toad  humbly  tra¬ 
velling  across  the  path.  Oak  took  it  up. 


thinking  it  might  be  better  to  kill  the 
creature  to  save  it  from  pain ;  but  flnd- 
ing  it  uninjured,  he  placed  it  again 
among  the  grass.  He  knew  what  this  di¬ 
rect  message  from  the  Great  Mother 
meant.  And  soon  came  another. 

When  he  struck  a  light  indoors  there 
appeared  upon  the  table  a  thin  glistening 
streak,  as  if  a  brush  of  varnish  had  been 
lightly  dragged  across  it.  Oak’s  eyes 
followed  the  serpentine  sheen  to  the 
other  side,  where  it  led  up  to  a  huge 
brown  garden-slug,  which  had  come  in¬ 
doors  to-night  for  reasons  of  its  own. 
It  was  Nature’s  second  way  of  hinting 
to  him  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  foul 
weather. 

Oak  sat  down  meditating  for  nearly 
an  hour.  During  this  time  two  black 
spiders,  of  the  kind  common  in  thatched 
houses,  promenaded  the  ceiling,  ultimate¬ 
ly  dropping  to  the  floor.  This  remind¬ 
ed  him  that  if  there  was  one  class  of 
manifestation  on  this  matter  that  he 
thoroughly  understood,  it  was  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  sheep.  He  left  the  room,  ran 
across  two  or  three  fields  towards  the 
flock,  got  upon  a  hedge,  and  looked  over 
among  them. 

They  were  crowded  close  together  on 
the  other  side  around  some  furze  bushes, 
and  the  first  peculiarity  observable  was 
that,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  Oak’s 
head  over  the  fence,  they  did  not  stir  or 
run  away.  They  had  now  a  terror  of 
something  greater  than  their  terror  of 
man.  But  this  was  not  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature:  they  were  all  grouped 
in 'such  a  way  that  their  tails,  without  *a 
single  exception,  were  towards  that  half 
of  the  horizon  from  which  the  storm 
threatened.  There  was  an  inner  circle 
closely  huddled,  and  outside  these  they 
radiated  wider  apart,  the  pattern  formed 
by  the  flock  as  a  whole  being  not  unlike 
a  vandyked  lace  collar,  to  which  the 
clump  of  furze-bushes  stood  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  wearer’s  neck. 

This  was  enough  to  re-establish  him 
in  his  original  opinion.  He  knew  now 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  Troy  was 
wrong.  Every  voice  in  nature  was 
unanimous  in  bespeaking  change.  But 
two  distinct  translations  attached  to 
these  dumb  expressions.  Apparently 
there  was  to  be  a  thunder-storm,  and  af¬ 
terwards  a  cold  continuous  rain.  The 
creeping  things  seemed  to  know  all 
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about  the  latter  rain,  but  little  of  the 
interpolated  thunder-storm ;  whilst  the 
sheep  knew  all  about  the  thunder-storm 
and  nothing  of  the  latter  rain. 

This  complication  of  weathers  being 
uncommon,  was  all  ‘the  more  to  be  fear¬ 
ed.  Oak  returned  to  the  stack-yard. 
All  was  silent  here,  and  the  conical  tips 
of  the  ricks  jutted  darkly  into  the  sky. 
There  were  five  wheat-ricks  in  this  yard, 
and  three  stacks  of  barley.  The  wheat 
when  threshed  would  average  about 
thirty  quarters  to  each  stack  ;  the  barley, 
at  least  forty.  Their  value  to  Bathsheba, 
and  indeed  to  anybody,  Oak  mentally 
estimated  by  the  following  simple  calcu¬ 
lation  : — 

5X3o=r5o  quarters=5oo/. 

3X40=120  quarters=25o/. 

Total  750/. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the 
divinest  form  that  money  can  wear — 
that  of  necessary  food  for  man  and 
beast :  should  the  risk  be  run  of  deteri¬ 
orating  this  bulk  of  corn  to  less  than 
half  its  value,  because  of  the  instability 
of  a  woman  ?  “  Never,  if  I  can  prevent 

it !”  said  Gabriel. 

Such  was  the  argument  that  Oak  set 
outwardly  before  him.  But  man,  even 
to  himself,  is  a  cryptographic  page  hav¬ 
ing  an  ostensible  writing,  and  another 
between  the  lines.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  this  golden  legend  under  the 
utilitarian  one :  “  I  will  help,  to  my  last 
effort,  the  woman  I  have  loved  so  dear¬ 
ly.” 

He  went  back  to  the  •bam  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  assistance  for  covering  the 
ricks  that  very  night.  All  was  silent  with¬ 
in,  and  he  would  have  passed  on  in  the 
belief  that  the  party  had  broken  up,  had 
not  a  dim  light,  yellow  as  saffron  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  greenish  whiteness  outside, 
streamed  through  a  knot-hole  in  the 
folding,  doors. 

Gabriel  looked  in.  An  offensive  pic¬ 
ture  met  his  eye. 

The  candles  suspended  among  the 
evergreens  had  burnt  down  to  their 
sockets,  and  in  some  cases  the  leaves 
tied  about  them  were  scorched.  Many 
of  the  lights  had  quite  gone  out,  others 
smoked  and  stank,  grease  dropping  from 
them  upon  the  floor.  Here,  under  the 
table,  and  leaning  against  forms  and 


chairs  in  every  conceivable  attitude  ex¬ 
cept  the  perpendicular,  were  the  wretch¬ 
ed  persons  of  all  the  workfolk,  the  hair 
of  their  heads  at  such  low  levels  being 
suggestive  of  mops  and  brooms.  In  the 
midst  of  these  shone  red  and  distinct  the 
figure  of  Sergeant  Troy,  leaning  back  in 
a  chair.  Coggan  was  on  his  back,  with 
his  mouth  open,  buzzing  forth  snores,  as 
were  several  others ;  the  united  breath¬ 
ings  of  the  horizontal  assemblage  form¬ 
ing  a  subdued  roar  like  London  from  a 
distance.  Joseph  Poorgrass  was  curled 
round  in  the  fashion  of  a  hedgehog,  ap¬ 
parently  in  attempts  to  present  the  least 
possible  portion  of  his  surface  to  the  air ; 
and  behind  ^lim  was  dimly  visible  an  un¬ 
important  remnant  of  William  Smallbury. 
The  glasses  and  cups  still  stood  upon 
the  table,  a  water-jug  being  overturned, 
from  which  a  small  rill,  after  tracing  its 
course  with  marvellous  precision  down 
the  centre  of  the  long  table,  fell  into  the 
neck  of  the  unconscious  Mark  Clark,  in 
a  steady,  monotonous  drip,  like  the  drip¬ 
ping  of  a  stalactite  in  a  cave. 

Gabriel  glanced  hopelessly  at  the 
group,  which,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  composed  all  the  able-bodied  men 
upon  the  farm.  He  saw  at  once  that  if 
the  ricks  were  to  be  .saved  that  night,  or 
even  the  next  morning,  he  must  save 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

‘  A  faint  “  ting-ting”  resounded  from 
under  Coggan 's  waistcoat.  It  was  Cog- 
gan’s  watch  striking  the  hour  of  two. 

Oak  went  to  the  recumbent  form  of 
Matthew  Moon,  who  usually  undertook 
the  rough  thatching  of  the  homestead, 
and  shook  him.  The  shaking  was  with¬ 
out  effect. 

Gabriel  shouted  in  his  ear,  “  Where's 
your  thatching-beetle  and  rick-stick  and 
spars  ?” 

“  Under  the  staddles,”  said  Moon  me¬ 
chanically,  with  the  unconscious  prompt¬ 
ness  of  a  medium. 

Gabriel  let  go  his  head,  and  it  dropped 
upon  the  floor  like  a  bowl.  He  then 
went  to  Susan  Tail’s  husband. 

“  Where’s  the  key  of  the  granary  ?” 

No  answer.  The  question  was  repeat¬ 
ed,  with  the  same  result.  To  be  shout¬ 
ed  to  at  night  was  evidently  less  of  a  no¬ 
velty  to  Susan  Tail’s  husband  than  to 
Matthew  Moon.  Oak  flung  down  Tail’s 
head  into  the  corner  again  and  turned 
away. 
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To  be  just,  the  men  were  not  greatly 
to  blame  for  this  painful  and  demoralis¬ 
ing  termination  to  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  Sergeant  Troy  had  so  strenu¬ 
ously  insisted,  glass  in  hand,  that  drink¬ 
ing  should  be  the  bond  of  their  union, 
that  those  who  wished  to  refuse  hardly 
liked  to  be  so  unmannerly  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Having  from  their  youth 
up  been  entirely  unaccustomed  to  any 
liquor  stronger  than  cider  or  mild  ale,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  had  succumbed, 
one  and  all  with  extraordinary  uniformi¬ 
ty,  after  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour. 

Gabriel  was  greatly  depressed.  This 
debauch  boded  ill  for  that  wilful  and 
fascinating  mistress  whom  the  faithful 
man  even  now  felt  within  him  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  was  sweet  and  bright 
and  hopeless. 

He  put  out  the  expiring  lights,  that 
the  barn  might  not  be  endangered,  clos¬ 
ed  the  door  upon  the  men  in  their  deep 
and  oblivious  sleep,  and  went  again  into 
the  lone  night.  A  hot  breeze,  as  if 
breathed  from  the  parted  lips  of  some 
dragon  about  to  swallow  the  globe, 
fanned  him  from  the  south,  while  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  in  the  north  rose  a  grim  mis¬ 
shapen  body  of  cloud,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  wind.  So  unnaturally  did  it 
rise  that  one  could  fancy  it  to  be  lifted 
by  machinery  from  below.  Meanwhile 
the  faint  cloudlets  had  flown  back  into 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  sky,  as  if 
in  terror  of  the  large  cloud,  like  a  young 
brood  gazed  in  upon  by  some  monster. 

Going  on  to  the  village.  Oak  flung  a 
small  stone  against  the  window  of  Laban 
Tail’s  bedroom,  expecting  Susan  to  open 
it ;  but  nobody  stirred.  He  went  round 
to  the  back  door,  which  had  been  left 
unfastened  for  Laban’s  entry,  and  passed 
in  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

“  Mrs.  Tall,  I’ve  come  for  the  key  of 
the  granary,  to  get  at  the  rick-cloths,” 
said  Oak,  in  a  stentorian  voice. 

“  Is  that  you.?”  said  Mrs.  Susan  Tall, 
half  awake. 

“Yes,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Come  along  to  bed,  do,  you  draw¬ 
latching  rogue — keeping  a  body  awake 
like  this!” 

“  It  isn’t  Laban — ’tis  Gabriel  Oak.  I 
want  the  key  of  the  granary.” 

“  Gabriel !  What  in  the  name  of  for¬ 
tune  did  you  pretend  to  be  Laban  for  ?” 

“  I  didn’t.  I  thought  you  meant - ” 


“  Yes  you  did.  What  do  you  want 
here  ?” 

“  The  key  of  the  granary.” 

“  Take  it  then.  ’Tis  on  the  nail.  Peo¬ 
ple  coming  disturbing  women  at  this  time 
of  night  ought - ” 

Gabriel  took  the  key,  without  waiting  to 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  tirade.  Ten 
minutes  later  his  lonely  figure  might  have 
been  seen  fragging  four  large  waterproof 
coverings  across  the  yard,  and  soon  two  of 
these  heaps  of  treasure  in  grain  were  cov¬ 
ered  snug — two  cloths  to  each.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  were  secured.  Three  wheat- 
stacks  remained  open,  and  there  were  no 
more  cloths.  Oak  looked  under  the  stad- 
dles  and  found  a  fork.  He  mounted  the 
third  pile  of  wealth  and  began  operating, 
adopting  the  plan  of  sloping  the  upper 
sheaves  one  over  the  other ;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  filling  the  interstices  with  the  material 
of  some  untied  sheaves. 

So  far  all  was  well.  By  this  hurried 
contrivance  Bathsheba’s  property  in  wheat 
was  safe  for  at  any  rate  a  week  or  two, 
provided  always  that  there  was  not  much 
wind. 

Next  came  the  barley.  This  it  was  only 
possible  to  protect  by  systematic  thatching. 
Time  went  on,  and  the  moon  vanished  not 
to  re-appear.  It  was  the  farewell  of  the 
ambassador  previous  to  war.  The  night 
had  a  haggard  look,  like  a  sick  thing ;  and 
there  came  finally  an  utter  expiration  of 
air  from  the  whole  heaven  in  the  form  of 
a  slow  breeze,  which  might  have  been  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  death.  And  now  nothing  was 
heard  in  the  yard  but  the  dull  thuds  of 
the  beetle  which  drove  in  the  spars,  and 
the  rustle  of  the  thatch  in  the  intervals. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Storm:  the  Two  together. 

A  LIGHT  flapped  over  the  scene,  as  if  re¬ 
flected  from  phosphorescent  wings  crossing 
the  sky,  and  a  rumble  filled  the  air.  It  was 
the  first  arrow  from  the  approaching  storm, 
and  it  fell  wide. 

The  second  peal  was.  noisy,  with  com- 
'  paratively  little  visible  lightiiing.  Gabriel 
saw  a  candle  shining  in  Bathsheba’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  soon  a  shadow  moved  to  and 
fro  upon  the  blind. 

Then  there  came  a  third  flash.  Ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  were 
going  on  in  the  vast  firmamental  hollows 
overhead.  The  lightning  now  was  the 
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color  of  silver,  and  gleamed  in  the  heavens 
like  a  mailed  army.  Rumbles  became 
rattles.  Gabriel  from  his  elevated  position 
could  see  over  the  landscape  for  at  least 
half  a-do2en  miles  in  front.  Every  hedge, 
bush,  and  tree  was  distinct  as  in  a  line  en¬ 
graving.  In  a  paddock  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  was  a  herd  of  heifers,  and  the  forms  of 
these  were  visible  at  this  moment  in  the 
act  of  galloping  about  in  the  wildest  and 
maddest  confusion,  flinging  their  heels  and 
tails  high  into  the  air,  their  heads  to  earth. 
A  poplar  in  the  imm^iate  foreground  was 
like  an  ink  stroke  on  burnished  tin.  Then 
the  picture  vanished,  leaving  a  darkness 
so  intense  that  Gabriel  work^  entirely  by 
feeling  with  his  hands. 

He  had  stuck  his  ricking-rod,  groom,  or 
poignard,  as  it  was  indifferently  called — a 
long  iron  lance,  sharp  at  the  extremity  and 
polished  by  handling — into  the  stack  to 
support  the  sheaves.  A  blue  light  appeared 
in  the  zenith,  and  in  some  indescribable 
manner  flickei^  down  near  the  top  of  the 
rod.  It  was  the  fourth  of  the  larger  flash¬ 
es.  A  moment  later  and  there  was  a 
smack — smart,  clear,  and  short.  Gabriel 
felt  his  position  to  be  anything  but  a  safe 
one,  and  he  resolved  to  descend. 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  'as  yet. 
He  wiped  his  weary  brow,  and  looked 
again  at  the  black  forms  of  the  unprotected 
stacks.  Was  his  life  so  valuable  to  him, 
after  all  ?  What  were  his  prospects  that 
he  should  be  so  chary  of  running  risk, 
when  important  and  urgent 'labor  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  such  risk  ?  He 
resolved  to  stick  to  the  stack.  However, 
he  took  a  precaution.  Under  the  staddles 
was  a  long  tethering  chain,  used  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  errant  horses.  This  he  car¬ 
ried  up  the  ladder,  and  sticking  bis  rod 
through  the  clog  at  one  end,  allowed  the 
other  end  of  the  chain  to  trail  upon  the 
ground.  The  spike  attached  to  it  he  drove 
in.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  extempo¬ 
rized  lightning-conductor  he  felt  himself 
comparatively  safe. 

Before  Oak  had  laid  his  hands  upon  his 
tools  again  out  leapt  the  fifth  flash,  with 
the  spring  of  a  serpent  and  the  shout  of  a 
fiend.  It  was  green  as  an  emerald,  and 
the  reverberation  was  stunning.  What 
was  this  the  light  revealed  to  him  ?  In 
the  open  ^und  before  him,  as  he  looked 
over  the  ndge  of  the  rick,  was  a  dark  and 
apparently  female  form.  Could  it  be  that 
of  the  only  venturesome  woman  in  the 


parish — Bathsheba  ?  The  form  moved  on 
a  step :  then  he  could  see  no  more. 

“  Is  that  you,  ma’am  ?”  said  Gabriel,  to 
the  darkness. 

“  Who  is  there  ?”  said  the  voice  of 
Bathsheba. 

“Gabriel.  I  am  on  the  rick,  thatch¬ 
ing.” 

“  Oh,  Gabriel ! — and  are  you  ?  I  have 
come  about  them.  The  weather  awoke 
me,  and  I  thought  of  the  com.  I  am  so 
distressed  about  it — can  we  save  it  any¬ 
how  ?  I  can  not  find  my  husband.  Is  he 
with  you  ?” 

“  He  is  not  here.” 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?” 

“  Asleep  in  the  bam." 

“  He  promised  that  the  stacks  should 
be  seen  to,  and  now  they  are  all  neglected ! 
Can  I  do  anything  to  help?  Liddy  is 
afraid  to  come  out.  Fancy  finding  you 
here  at  such  an  hour !  Surely  I  can  do 
something  ?” 

“  You  can  bring  up  some  reed-sheaves 
to  me,  one  by  one,  ma’am  ;  if  you  are  not 
afraid  to  come  up  the  ladder  in  the  dark,” 
said  Gabriel.  “  Every  moment  is  precious 
now,  and  that  would  save  a  good  deal  of 
time.  It  is  not  very  dark  when  the  light¬ 
ning  has  been  gone  a  bit.” 

“  I’ll  do  anything !”  she  said,  resolutely. 
She  instantly  took  a  sheaf  upon  her  shoul¬ 
der,  clambered  up  close  to  his  heels, 
placed  it  behind  the  rod,  and  descended 
for  another.  At  her  third  ascent  the  rick 
suddenly  brightened  with  the  brazen  glare 
of  shining  majolica— every  knot  in  every 
straw  was  visible.  On  the  slope  in  front 
of  him  appeared  two  human  shapes,  black 
as  jet.  The  rick  lost  its  sheen — the  shapes 
vanished.  Gabriel  turned  his  head.  It 
had  been  the  sixth  flash  which  had  come 
from  the  east  behind  him,  and  the  two 
dark  forms  on  the  slope  had  been  the 
shadows  of  himself  and  Bathsheba. 

Then  came  the  peal.  It  hardly  was 
credible  that  such  a  heavenly  light  could 
be  the  parent  of  such  a  diabolical 
sound. 

“How  terrible!”  she  exclaimed,  and 
clutched  him  by  the  sleeve.  Gabriel 
turned,  and  steadied  her  on  her  aerial 
perch  by  holding  her  arm.  At  the  same 
moment,  while  he  was  still  reversed  in 
his  attitude,  there  was  more  light,  and 
he  saw  as  it  were  a  copy  of  the  tall  pop¬ 
lar  tree  on  the  hill  drawn  in  black  on  the 
wall  of  the  bam.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
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that  tree,  thrown  across  by  a  secondary 
flash  in  the  west. 

The  next  flare  came.  Bathsheba  was 
on  the  ground  now,  shouldering  another 
sheaf,  and  she  bore  its  dazzle  without 
flinching — thunder  and  all — and  again 
ascended  with  the  load.  There  was  then 
a  silence  everywhere  for  four  or  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  crunch  of  the  spars,  as  Ga¬ 
briel  hastily  drove  them  in,  could  again 
be  distinctly  heard.  He  thought  the 
crisis  of  the  storm  had  passed.  But 
there  came  a  burst  of  light. 

“  Hold  on !”  said  Gabriel,  taking  the 
sheaf  from  her  shoulder,  and  grasping 
her  arm  again. 

Heaven  opened  then,  indeed.  The 
flash  was  almost  too  novel  for  its  inex¬ 
pressibly  dangerous  nature  to  be  at  once 
realized,  and  Gabriel  could  only  compre¬ 
hend  the  magnificence  of  its  beauty.  It 
sprang  from  east,  west,  north,  south.  It 
was  a  perfect  dance  of  death.  The 
forms  of  skeletons  appeared  in  the  air, 
shaped  with  blue  fire  for  bones — danc¬ 
ing,  leaping,  striding,  racing  around, 
and  mingling  altogether  in  unparalleled 
confusion.  With  these  were  intertwined 
undulating  snakes  of  green.  Behind 
these  was  a  broad  mass  of  lesser  light. 
Simultaneously  came  from  every  part  of 
the  tumbling  sky  what  may  be  called  a 
shout ;  since,  though  no  shout  ever  came 
near  it,  it  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
shout  than  of  anything  else  earthly.  In 
the  meantime  one  of  the  grisly  forms  had 
alighted  upon  the  point  of  Gabriel’s  rod, 
to  run  invisibly  down  it,  down  the  chain, 
and  into  the  earth.  Gabriel  was  almost 
blinded,  and  he  could  feel  Bathsheba’s 
w’arm  arm  tremble  in  his  hand — a  sensa¬ 
tion  novel  and  thrilling  enough  ;  but 
love,  life,  everything  human,  seemed 
small  and  trifling  in  such  close  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  an  infuriated  universe. 

Oak  had  hardly  time  to  gather  up 
these  impressions  into  a  thought,  and  to 
see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of  her 
hat  shone  in  this  light,  when  the  tall  tree 
on  the  hill  before  mentioned  seemed  on 
fire  to  a  white  heat,  and  a  new  one 
among  these  terrible  voices  mingled  with 
the  last  crash  of  those  preceding.  It 
w'as  a  stupefying  blast,  harsh  and  piti¬ 
less,  and  it  fell  upon  their  ears  in  a  dead, 
flat  blow,  without  that  reverberation 
which  lends  the  tones  of  a  drum  to  more 
distant  thunder.  By  the  lustre  reflected 


from  every  part  of  the  earth  and  from 
the  wide  domical  scoop  above  it,  he  saw 
that  the  tree  was  sliced  down  the  whole 
length  of  its  tall  straight  stem,  a  huge 
riband  of  bark  being  apparently  flung 
off.  The  other  portion  remained  erect, 
and  revealed  the  bared  surface  as  a  strip 
of  white  down  the  front.  The  lightning 
had  struck  the  tree.  A  sulphurous 
smell  filled  the  air :  then  all  was  silent, 
and  black  as  a  cave  in  Hinnom. 

“  We  had  a  narrow  escape!”  said  Ga¬ 
briel  hurriedly.  “You  had  better  go 
down.” 

Bathsheba  said  nothing;  but  he  could 
distinctly  hear  her  rhythmical  pants,  and 
the  recurrent  rustle  of  the  sheaf  beside 
her  in  response  to  her  frightened  pulsa¬ 
tions.  She  descended  the  ladder,  and, 
on  second  thoughts,  he  followed  her. 
The  darkness  was  now  impenetrable  by 
the  sharpest  vision.  They  both  stood 
still  at  the  bottom,  side  by  side.  Bath¬ 
sheba  appeared  to  think  only  of  the  wea¬ 
ther — Oak  thought  only  of  her  just  then. 
.\t  last  he  said, 

“  The  storm  seems  to  have  passed  now, 
at  any  rate.” 

“  I  think  so  too,”  said  Bathsheba. 
“  Though  there  are  multitudes  of  gleams, 
look !” 

The  sky  was  now  filled  with  an  inces¬ 
sant  light,  frequent  repetition  melting 
into  complete  continuity,  as  an  unbroken 
sound  results  from  the  successive  strokes 
on  a  gong. 

“  Nothing  serious,”  said  he.  “  I  can¬ 
not  understand  no  rain  falling.  But, 
heaven  be  praised,  it  is  all  the  better  for 
us.  I  am  now  going  up  again.” 

“Gabriel,  you  are  kinder  than  I  de¬ 
serve  !  I  will  stay  and  help  you  yet. 
O,  why  are  not  some  of  the  others 
here !” 

“  They  would  have  been  here  if  they 
could,”  said  Oak,  in  a  hesitating  way. 

“  O,  I  know  it  all — all,”  she  said,  add¬ 
ing  slowly :  “  They  are  all  asleep  in  the 
bam,  in'  a  drunken  sleep,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  among  them.  That’s  it,  is  it  not  ? 
Don’t  think  I  am  a  timid  woman,  and 
can’t  endure  things.” 

“  I  am  not  certain,”  said  Gabriel.  “  I 
will  go  and  see.” 

He  crossed  to  the  bam,  leaving  her 
there  alone.  He  looked  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door.  All  was  in  total 
darkness,  as  he  had  left  it,  and  there 
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still  arose,  as  at  the  former  time,  the 
steady  buzz  of  many  snores. 

He  felt  a  zephyr  curling  about  his 
cheek,  and  turned.  It  was  BathsheLa’s 
breath — she  had  followed  him,  and  was 
looking  into  the  same  chink. 

He  endeavored  to  put  off  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  painful  subject  of  their  thoughts 
by  remarking  gently,  “  If  you’ll  come 
back  again,  miss — ma’am,  and  hand  up  a 
few  more;  it  would  save  much  time.” 

Then  Oak  went  back  again,  ascended 
to  the  top,  step|)ed  off  the  ladder  for 
greater  expedition,  and  went  on  thatch¬ 
ing.  She  followed,  but  without  a  sheaf. 

“  Gabriel,”  she  said,  in  a  strange  and 
impressive  voice. 

Oak  looked  up  at  her.  She  had  not 
spoken  since  he  left  the  bam.  The 
soft  and  continual  shimmer  of  the  dying 
lightning  showed  a  marble  face  high 
against  the  black  sky  of  the  opposite 
quarter.  Bathsheba  was  sitting  almost 
on  the  apex  of  the  stack,  her  feet  gath¬ 
ered  up  beneath  her,  and  resting  on  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder. 

“  Yes,  mistress,”  he  said. 

“  I  suppose  you  thought  that  when  I 
galloped  away  to  Bath  that  night  it  was 
on  purpose  to  be  married?” 

“  I  did  at  last — not  at  first,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  ab¬ 
ruptness  with  which  this  new  subject  was 
broached. 

“  And  others  thought  so,  too  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  you  blamed  me  for  it  ?” 

“  Well— a  little.” 

“  I  thought  so.  Now,  I  care  a  little 
for  your  good  opinion,  and  I  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  something — I  have  longed  to  do  it 
ever  since  I  returned,  and  you  looked  so 
gravely  at  me.  For  if  I  were  to  die — 
and  I  may  die  soon — it  would  be  dread¬ 
ful  that  you  should  always  think  mistak- 
ingly  of  me.  Now,  listen.” 

Gabriel  ceased  his  rustling. 

“  I  went  to  Bath  that  night  in  the  full 
intention  of  breaking  off  my  engagement 
to  Mr.  Troy.  It  was  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  occurred  after  I  got  there 
that — that  we  were  married.  Now,  do 
you  see  the  matter  in  a  new  light?” 

“  I  do — somewhat.” 

“  I  must,  I  suppose,  say  more,  now 
that  I  liave  begun.  And  perhaps  it’s  no 
harm,  for  you  are  certainly  under  no  de¬ 
lusion  that  I  ever  loved  you,  or  that  I  can 


have  any  object  in  speaking,  more  than 
that  object  I  have  mentioned.  Well,  I  was 
alone  in  a'  strange  city,  and  the  horse  was 
lame.  And  at  last  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  I  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  scan¬ 
dal  might  seize  hold  of  me  for  meeting 
him  alone  in  that  way.  But  I  was  coming 
away,  when  he  suddenly  said  he  had  that 
day  seen  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  I, 
and  that  his  constancy  could  not  be  count¬ 
ed  on  unless  I  at  once  became  his . 

And  I  was  grieved  and  troubled . ” 

She  cleared  her  voice,  and  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  if  to  gather  breath.  “  And  then, 
between  jealousy  and  distraction,  I  mar¬ 
ried  him  !”  she  whispered,  with  desperate 
impetuosity. 

Gabriel  made  no  reply. 

“  He  was  not  to  blame,  for  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  true  about — about  his  seeing  some¬ 
body  else,”  she  quickly  added.  “  And 
now  I  don’t  wisli  for  a  single  remark  from 
you  upon  the  subject — indeed  I  forbid  it. 
I  only  wanted  you  to  know  that  misun¬ 
derstood  bit  of  my  history  before  a  time 
comes  when  you  could  never  know  it. 
— You  want  some  more  sheaves  ?” 

She  went  down  the  ladder,  and  the 
work  proceeded.  Gabriel  soon  perceived 
a  languor  in  the  movements  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  up  and  down,  and  he  said  to  her 
gently  as  a  mother, 

“  I  think  you  had  better  go  indoors 
now,  you  are  tired.  I  can  finish  the  rest 
alone.  If  the  wind  does  not  change  the 
rain  is  likely  to  keep  off.” 

“  If  I  am  useless  I  will  go,”  said  Bath¬ 
sheba,  in  a  flagging  cadence.  **  But  oh, 
if  your  life  should  be  lost  1” 

“You  are  not  useless;  but  I  would 
rather  not  tire  you  longer.  You  have 
done  well.” 

“  And  you  better  1”  she  said,  gratefully. 
“  Thank  you  for  your  devotion,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  Gabriel !  Good-night — I 
know  you  are  doing  your  very  best  for 
me.” 

She  diminished  in  the  gloom,  and  van¬ 
ished,  and  he  heard  the  latch  of  the  gate 
fall  as  she  passed  through.  He  worked 
in  a  reverie  now,  musing  upon  her  story, 
and  upon  the  contradictoriness  of  that 
feminine  heart  which  had  caused  her  to 
speak  more  warmly  to  him  to-night  than 
she  ever  had  done  whilst  unmarried  and 
free  to  speak  as  warmly  as  she  chose. 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  meditation  by 
a  grating  noise  from  the  coach-house.  It 
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was  the  vane  on  the  roof  turning  round, 
and  this  change  in  the  wind  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  disastrous  rain. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Rain:  one  Solitary  meets  Another. 

It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and  the  dawn 
was  promising  to  break  in  hues  of  drab 
and  ash. 

The  air  changed  its  temperature  and 
stirred  itself  more  vigorously.  Cool  elas¬ 
tic  breezes  coursed  in  transparent  eddies 
round  Oak’s  face.  The  wind  shifted  yet 
a  point  or  two  and  blew  stronger.  In  ten 
minutes  every  wind  of  heaven  seemed  to 
be  roaming  at  large.  Some  of  the  thatch¬ 
ing  on  the  wheat-stacks  was  now  whirled 
fantastically  aloft,  and  had  to  be  replaced 
and  weighted  with  some  rails  that  lay 
near  at  hand.  This  done.  Oak  slaved 
away  again  at  the  barley.  A  huge  drop 
of  rain  smote  his  face,  the  wind  snarled 
round  every  comer,  the  trees  rocked  to 
the  bases  of  their  trunks,  and  the  twigs 
clashed  in  strife.  Driving  in  spars  at  any 
point  and  on  any  system  inch  by  inch  he 
covered  more  and  more  safely  from  ruin 
this  distracting  impersonation  of  seven 
hundred  pounds.  The  rain  came  on  in 
earnest,  and  Oak  soon  felt  the  water  to 
be  tracking  cold  and  clammy  routes 
down  his  back.  Ultimately  he  was  re¬ 
duced  well-nigh  to  a  homogeneous  sop, 
and  a  decoction  of  his  person  trickled 
down  and  stood  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  The  rain  stretched  obliquely 
through  the  dull  atmosphere  in  liquid 
spines,  unbroken  in  continuity  between 
their  beginnings  in  the  clouds  and  their 
points  in  him. 

Oak  suddenly  remembered  that  eight 
months  before  this  time  he  had  been 
fighting  against  fire  in  the  same  spot  as 
desperately  as  he  was  fighting  against 
water  now — and  for  a  futile  love  of  the 

same  woman.  As  for  her - .  But 

Oak  was  generous  and  true,  and  dismiss¬ 
ed  his  reflections. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  dark 
leaden  morning  when  Gabriel  came  down 
from  the  last  stack,  and  thankfully  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  It  is  done !”  He  was  drenched, 
weary,  and  sad ;  and  yet  not  so  sad  as 
drenched  and  weary,  for  he  was  cheered 
by  a  sense  of  success  in  a  good  cause. 

Faint  sounds  came  from  the  bam,  and 
he  looked  that  way.  Figures  came  singly 
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and  in  pairs  through  the  doors — all  walk¬ 
ing  awkwardly,  and  abashed,  save  the  fore¬ 
most,  who  wore  a  red  jacket,  and  advanced 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling. 
The  others  shambled  after  with  a  con¬ 
science-stricken  air:  the  whole  procession 
was  not  unlike  Flaxman’s  group  of  the 
suitors  tottering  on  towards  the  infernal 
regions  under  the  conduct  of  Mercury. 
The  gnarled  shapes  passed  into  the  village, 
Troy  their  leader  entering  the  farmhouse. 
Not  a  single  one  of  them  had  turned  his 
face  to  the  ricks,  or  apparently  bestowed 
one  thought  upon  their  condition.  Soon 
Oak  too  went  homeward,  by  a  different 
route  from  theirs.  In  front  of  him  against 
the  wet  glazed  surface  of  the  lane  he  saw  a 
person  walking  yet  more  slowly  than  him¬ 
self  under  an  umbrella.  The  man  turned 
and  apparently  started :  he  was  Bold- 
wood. 

“  How  are  you  this  morning,  sir?”  said 
Oak. 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  wet  day. — O  I  am  well, 
very  well  I  thank  you  :  quite  well.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.” 

Boldwo^  seemed  to  awake  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  by  degrees.  “  You  look  tired  and  ill. 
Oak,”  he  said  then,  desultorily  regarding 
his  companion. 

“  I  am  tired.  You  look  strangely  alter¬ 
ed,  sir.” 

“  I  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it :  I  am  well  enough. 
What  put  that  into  your  head  ?” 

“  I  thought  you  didn’t  look  quite  so 
topping  as  you  used  to,  that  was  all.” 

“  Indeed,  then  you  are  mistaken,”  said 
Boldwood,  shortly.  “  Nothing  hurts  me. 
My  constitution  is  an  iron  one.” 

“  I’ve  been  working  hard  to  get  our 
ricks  covered,  and  was  barely  in  time. 
Never  had  such  a  struggle  in  my  life  .  .  . 
Yours  of  course  are  safe,  sir.” 

“  O  yes.”  Boldwood  added  after  an 
interval  of  silence,  “What  did  you  ask. 
Oak  ?” 

“  Your  ricks  are  all  covered  before  this 
time.” 

“  No.” 

“  At  any  rate,  the  larger  ones  upon  the 
stone  staddles  ?” 

“  They  are  riot.” 

“  Those  under  the  hedge  ?” 

“  No.  I  forgot  to  tell  the  thatcher  to 
set  about  it.” 

“  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile?” 

“  Nor  the  little  one  by  the  stile.  I  over¬ 
looked  the  ricks  this  year.” 

30 
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“Then  not  a  tenth  of  your  com  will 
come  to  measure,  sir.” 

“  Possibly  not.” 

“  Overlooked  them,”  repeated  Gabriel 
slowly  to  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  intensely  dramatic  effect  that  announce¬ 
ment  had  upon  Oak  at  such  a  moment 
All  the  night  he  had  been  feeling  that  the 
neglect  he  was  laboring  to  repair  was 
abnormal  and  isolated — the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  within  the  circuit  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  within  the 
same  parish,  a  greater  waste  had  been 
going  on,  uncomplained  of  and  disregarded. 
A  few  months  earlier  Boldwood’s  forgetting 
his  husbandry  would  have  been  as  prepos¬ 
terous  an  idea  as  a  sailor  forgetting  he  was 
in  a  ship.  Oak  was  just  thinking  that 
whatever  he  himself  might  have  suffered 
from  Bathsheba’s  marriage,  here  was  a 
man  who  had  suffered  more,  when  Bold- 
wood  spoke  in  a  changed  voice — that  of 
one  who  yearned  to  make  a  confidence 
and  relieve  his  heart  by  an  outpouring. 

“  Oak,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
things  have  gone  wrong  with  me  lately.  I 
may  as  well  own  it  I  was  going  to  get  a 
little  settled  in  life ;  but  in  some  way  my 
plan  has  come  to  nothing.” 

“  I  thought  my  mistress  would  have 
married  you,”  said  Gabriel,  not  knowing 
enough  of  the  full  depths  of  Boldwood’s 
love  to  keep  silence  on  the  farmer’s  ac¬ 
count,  and  determined  not  to  evade  disci¬ 
pline  by  doing  so  on  his  own.  “  However, 
it  is  so  sometimes,  and  nothing  happens 
that  we  expect,”  he  added,  with  the  repose 
of  a  man  whom  misfortune  had  inured 
rather  than  subdued. 


“  I  dare  say  I  am  a  joke  about  the 
parish,”  said  Boldwood,  as  if  the  subject 
came  irresistibly  to  his  tongue,  and  with  a 
miserable  lightness  meant  to  express  his 
indifference. 

“  O  no — I  don’t  think  that.” 

“  But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  was  not,  as  some  fancy,  ?iny 
jilting  on — her  part.  No  engagement  ever 
existed  between  me  and  Miss  Everdene. 
People  say  so,  but  it  is  untrue :  she  never 
promised  me  1”  Boldwood  stood  still  now 
and  turned  his  wild  face  to  Oak.  “  O 
Gabriel,”  he  continued,  “  I  am  weak  and 
foolish,  and  I  don’t  know  what,  and  I  can’t 
fend  off  my  miserable  grief !  ....  I  had 
some  faint  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  till 
I  lost  that  woman.  Yes,  he  prepared  a 
gourd  to  shade  me,  and  like  the  prophet  I 
thanked  him  and  was  glad.  But  the  next 
day  he  prepared  a  worm  to  smite  the 
gourd,  and  wither  it ;  and  I  feel  it  is 
better  to  die  than  to  live.” 

A  silence  followed.  Boldwood  aroused 
himself  from  the  momentary  mood  of  con¬ 
fidence  into  which  he  had  drifted,  and 
walked  on  again,  resuming  his  usual  re¬ 
serve. 

“  No,  Gabriel,”  he  resumed  with  a  care¬ 
lessness  which  was  like  the  smile  on  the 
countenance  of  a  skull;  “it  was  made 
more  of  by  other  people  than  ever  it  was 
by  us.  I  do  feel  a  little  regret  occasionally, 
but  no  woman  ever  had  power  over  me 
for  any  length  of  time.  Well,  good-mom- 
ing.  I  can  trust  you  not  to  mention  to 
others  what  has  passed  between  us  two 
here.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Had  some  one  stood  under  the  crystal 
dome  of  the  first  great  Exhibition,  and 
foretold  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  that  inauguration  of  the  millennium 
of  common  sense,  England  would  incur 
the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
on  a  land  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and 
of  those  who  “  seek  after  familiar  spirits,” 
how  merrily  should  we  have  laughed  the 
absurd  pr^iction  to  scorn !  Not  much 
more  attention  should  we  have  paid  to  it 
even  had  we  known  that  just  three  years 
before  (in  1848)  Miss  Kate  Fox,  of  Hydes- 
ville.  State  of  New  York,  at  the  mature 


age  of  nine,  had  received  monitions  from 
the  spirit  world  in  the  form  of  a  hail¬ 
storm  of  raps  on  the  walls  and  floors  of 
her  abode.  It  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely 
more  likely  that  the  juvenile  “  medium” 
should  open  a  new  dispensation  for 
Europe  and  America,  than  that  her  con¬ 
temporary  little  visionaries  (or  naughty 
little  impostors,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  La 
Salette  should  send  half  France  on  pious 
pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  they  saw,  or 
did  not  see,  the  Virgin.  The  lesson  that 
great  events  may  spring  from  small  causes, 
and  that  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
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not  seldom  confound  the  wise,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  a  new  one  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  we  have  now  very  plainly  to 
reckon  with  Spiritualism  as  one  of  the 
prominent  facts  of  the  age.  We  will  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  guess  how  many 
disciples  it  may  boast  in  America  before 
these  sheets  pass  to  the  press ;  a  few  mil¬ 
lions,  more  or  less,  seem  to  count  for  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  statements  of  its  triumphant 
advocates;  but  here,  in  England,  there 
are  evidences  enough  of  its  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  In  nearly  every  company  may  be 
met  at  least  one  lady  or  gentleman  who 
looks  grave  and  uncomfortable  when  the 
subject  is  treated  with  levity  ;  confesses  to 
a  conviction  that  there  is  “  something  in 
it;"  and  challenges  disproof  of  miracles 
wliich  she  or  he  has  actually  beheld, 
heard,  and  handled.  Not  seldom  are  to 
be  seen  persons  in  a  later  stage  of  faith, 
easily  recognisable  by  wild  and  vision¬ 
seeking  eyes,  and  hands  and  feet  in  per¬ 
petual  nervous  agitation,  who  take  no 
interest  in  other  conversation,’but  eagerly 
pour  out .  narratives,  arguments,  and  ap¬ 
peals  concerning  Spiritualism  whenever 
they  can  make  an  opportunity  introducing 
the  subject.  Even  the  pulpit  is  no  longer 
free  from  spiritualistic  interpretations  of 
religious  mysteries ;  and  the  periodical 
press,  which  long  confined  itself  to  such 
attacks  and  refutations  as  those  by  Lord 
Amberley,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revirw,  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  New  Quarter¬ 
ly  Magazine,  and  by  a  well-known  phy¬ 
siologist  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (October, 
1871),  has  now  opened  its  columns  to  two 
very  remarkable  papers  in  its  defence,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Wallace  {Fortnightly  Review, 
May  and  June,  1874).  This  double  es¬ 
say,  indeed,  by  the  distinguished  traveller 
and  fellow-originator  with  Dr.  Darwin  of 
the  “  Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,”  may 
be  justly  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  and  we  can 
scarcely  do  wrong  in  taking  it  as  the  flrst 
serious  challenge  to  us  from  competent 
authority,  to'  give  to  the  marvels  of 
Spiritualism  a  fair  and  full  investigation. 

To  many  readers,  indeed,  we  believe  it 
has  not  unsuccessfully  so  appealed  ;  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  they 
were  justified  in  holding  back  any  longer 
from  enquiry,  even  while  the  process  re¬ 
mains  to  tliem  eminently  distasteful.  In 
view  of  such  a  dilemma  it  may  be  not  in¬ 
opportune  to  discuss  briefly,  not  the  Evi¬ 


dences  of  Spiritualism,  but  the  preliminary 
question — Whether  we  are  intellectually 
or  morally  bound  to  examine  and  weigh 
those  evidences  ?  Spiritualists,  to  do 
them  justice,  very  candidly  warn  us  that 
the  task  is  no  trivial  one  to  be  performed 
in  a  hurry.  They  scoff  indignantly  at  the 
notion  that  five  unsuccess^l  stances  (in 
one  of  which  Di  Vernon  ap[ieared  as  an 
historical  character,  and,  in  another, 
Socrates  with  a  straight  nose  and  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  speak  Greek)  were  sufficient 
to  warrant  Lord  Amberley  in  pronouncing 
Spiritualism  an  imposition ;  and  they  bid 
us  admire  men  who,  like  Dr.  Sexton,  are 
prepared  to  spend  fifteen  years  in  inquiry 
before  the  “  needful  evidence”  to  convince 
them  is  vouchsafed.  To  sift  and  collate 
the  mass  of  evidence  already  produced; 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  weigh 
the  value  of  their  individual  testimony; 
finally,  to  institute  the  requisite  actual  ex- 
])eriments  at  stances  innumerable,  would 
be  to  exceed  the  labors  of  Hercules,  and 
repeat  the  weariness  of  the  Tichbome 
trial  It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that 
excellent  reason  should  be  shown  for  the 
devotion  of  so  much  time  and  toil  to  such 
an  end ;  nor  need  we  be  alarmed  at  the 
adoption  by  Spiritualists  of  the  tone  of 
high  moral  indignation  against  indolent 
non-inquirers,  natural  to  all  persons  who 
think  they  are  advocating  some  important 
discovery.  Few  amongst  us  who  have 
reached  middle  life  regret  that  we  did  not 
obey  the  solicitations  of  early  friends  to 
devote  the  years  of  our  prime  to  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  “  discoveries”,  of  St.  John 
Long,  Spurzheim,  and  Reichenbach, — to 
testing  the  therapeutic  agencies  of  tar- 
water,  “  tractors,”  and  brandy  and  salt ; 
or  nicely  studying  the  successive  solutions 
triumphantly  propounded  of  the  problem 
of  human  flight  and  of  perpetual  motion. 
We  have  borne  with  tolerable  equanimity 
to  be  called  hasty  and  prejudiced  in  these 
matters;  and  we  may  now  endure  the 
taunt  of  Spiritualists  that  we  display  indif¬ 
ference  to  truths  possibly  indefinitely  valu¬ 
able  to  the  human  race.  Some  limits  there 
must  needs  be  to  the  duty  of  inquiring 
into  everything  proposed  to  us  as  a  subject 
of  investigation ;  and  those  limits  we  may 
perhaps  in  the  present  case  find  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  the  methods  of  the 
investigation  to  be  pursued,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  which  follow  in  the  contingency  of 
such  inquiries  proving  successful. 
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The  propensity  which  ethnologists  at¬ 
tribute,  especially  to  Touranian  races,  to 
seek  after  intercourse  with  inferior  grades 
of  spiritual  existence,  or  (to  give  it  the  old 
name)  the  passion  for  Sorcery,  is  one  which 
seems  to  flourish  like  the  olive,  the  Phoenix 
of  trees.  Cut  down,  or  burnt  down,  in 
one  land  or  age,  it  springs  up  and  branches 
forth  afresh  in  the  next ;  and  while  the 
main  tendency  of  human  thought  seems 
constantly  towards  a  stricter  monotheism, 
a  counter  eddy  of  the  current  for  ever  fills 
and  re-fills  the  invisible  world  with  legions 
of  imps,  ghosts,  and  lying  spirits,  meaner 
and  more  puerile  than  human  nature  in  its 
basest  condition.  Fifty  years  ago  such 
delusions  seemed  to  have  ebbed  out,  and 
the  few  writers  who  dealt  with  them, 
spoke  of  them  as  things  of  the  past ;  and 
assured  us  that,  save  in  some  Tartar  tent 
in  the  EUist,  or  Gipsy  one  in  the  West, 
magic  and  incantations  would  be  heard  no 
more.  The  future  historian  of  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  to-day  may  truly  relate  that  such 
incantations  were  more  common  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1874  than  they  were  in  Palestine 
when  the  witch  of  Endor  deluded  Saul ; 
or  in  Byzantium,  when  Santabaren  restor¬ 
ed  his  long  lost  son  to  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  B^il  the  Macedonian.* 

Wliat  is  the  origin  of  this  widespread 
and  seemingly  ineradicable  propensity  ? 
Of  course  the  answer  which  first  suggests 
itself  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  most 
natural  and  blameless  curiosity  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  that  life  into  which  we 
ourselves  expect  to  pass  through  the  gates 
of  the  tomb,  and  wherein  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  beloved  ones  who  have  left  us 
have  already  entered.  That  in  some 
cases  this  is  the  real  spring  of  the  desire, 
we  will  not  question.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  passion  for  Sorcery  has  far  other 
springs  b«ide,  and  that  those  who  addict 
themselves  to  it  most  completely  have 
neither  ardent  longings  for  immortality  on 
thfeir  own  account,  nor  common  reverence 
for  the  dead.  The  special  characteristic 
of  the  propensity,  and  of  the  practices  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  is  the  absence  of  all  the 
more  delicate  sentiments  or  spiritual  as¬ 
pirations  of  true  human  love,  or  true  re- 


*  This  latter  marvel  is  vouched  for  by  Leo 
Grammaticus  in  vita  BasiKi  Imp.,  §  ao.  It  was 
obviously  accomplished  by  phantasmagoria 
and  a  magic  lanthorn.  See,  for  a  most  valu¬ 
able  explanation  of  a  multitude  of  such  won¬ 
ders,  Eusebe  Salverte’s  Sciences  Occu/tes. 


ligion  ;  and  the  presence,  in  their  stead,  of 
a  brutal  familiarity  and  irreverence  as  re¬ 
gards  the  dead,  and  of  a  gross  materialism 
touching  the  experiences  of  communion, 
divine  or  human. 

In  this  respect  superstitious  Sacerdo¬ 
talism  and  Sorcery  have  in  all  ages  borne 
some  strong  features  of  resemblance,  even 
while  mutually  denouncing  one  another. 
Each  of  them  disregards  really  spiritual 
gifts  as  needful  to  qualify  Priest  or  Medium 
for  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world ; 
and  relies  upon  rites  and  incantations, 
rather  than  upon  such  liftings-up  of  the 
human  soul  in  longing  and  prayer,  as 
should  draw  (if  anything  might  draw)  the 
Divine  aid  from  heaven  and  human  love 
back  from  the  grave.  The  Sacerdotalist 
forgets  the  truth  that,  not  by  the  help  of 
ecclesiastical  machinery,  but  by  spiritual 
worship,  must  the  Father  of  Spirits  be  ap¬ 
proached  ;  and  the  Spiritualist  forgets  that 
not  by  his  machinery  of  raps  and  alpha¬ 
bets,  but  indeed  “  spiritually,"  must 
"  spiritual  things  ”  (such  as  immortality), 
be  discerned.  It  was  well  said  of  late  by 
a  profound  thinker,  that  “  if  our  belief  in 
a  future  life  could  be  verified  by  the  senses. 
Heaven  would  cease  to  be  a  part  of  our 
religion,  and  become  a  branch  of  our  geo¬ 
graphy.”  “  Spiritualism  ”  is  indeed  a 
singular  misnomer,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  case 
of  luats  a  non  lucendo,  for  there  is  no 
“  spirituality”  in  the  system  at  all.  It  is 
materialism,  pure  and  simple,  applied  to  a 
spiritual  truth. 

No  one  who  entertains  natural  reve¬ 
rence  and  awe  for  the  dead  can  contem¬ 
plate  the  practices  of  spiritualists  in  their 
stances  without  pain  andi  ndignation,  and 
only  the  example  of  unfeeling  mediums 
and  excited  friends  can  have  prompted 
many  tender  natures  to  sanction  or  endure 
them.  In  the  midnight  silence  and  still¬ 
ness  of  our  chambers,  or  in  some  calm 
evening  solitude  of  hills  and  woods,  it 
might  be  possible  to  bear  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  emotions  of  awe  ;  the  rush  of  unspeak¬ 
able  tenderness,  which  must  come  upon  us 
with  the  genuine  conviction  that  the  one 
who  was  “  soul  of  our  soul  ”  has  actually  re¬ 
turned  from  the  grave,  and  is  near  us  once 
more,  conveying  to  us  (as  his  presence  even 
in  silence  would  surely  do)  the  ineffable 
sense  of  love  triumphant  over  death  ;  and 
ready  to  receive  from  us  the  passionate 
assurances  of  never^orgotten  regret  and 
affection.  Such  a  meeting  of  the  spirits 
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of  the  dead  and  the  living  would  be 
among  all  life’s  solemn  and  affecting  inci¬ 
dents  the  most  profound  and  touching ; 
the  one  which  would  move  us  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  being,  and  leave  us 
evermore  other  men  than  we  had  been. 
Nay,  we  may  further  conceive  that,  bend¬ 
ing  over  the  dying,  and  speaking  to  them 
of  the  world  into  which  they  are  about  to 
enter,  and  where  it  is  at  least  not  impossi¬ 
ble  they  may  meet  our  long  lost  friend  or 
parent,  we  might  with  faltering  lips  charge 
them  to  bear  for  us  to  the  dead  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  unchanged  fidelity.  Such  as  these 
are  forms  of  communion  with  the  departed 
which  involve  no  shock  to  our  reverence, 
no  sin  against  the  holiness  of  buried  affec¬ 
tion.  But  what  shall  we  say  for  the  tra¬ 
vesty  and  mockery  thereof  which  goes  on 
at  every  spiritualistic  seance^  amid  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  we  are  all  too  well 
acquainted;  and  as  an  alternate  evening 
diversion  to  music,  cards,  or  tea  ?  In  a 
drawing-room  with  gas  raised  or  extin¬ 
guished  a  score  of  times  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  medium,  amid  a  circle  of 
pleasantly  excited  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dabbling  with  alphabets,  and  slates,  and 
plamheties,  and  ready  to  catch  up  every 
straw  of  “  evidence”  to  be  published  or 
gossiped  about  on  the  morrow ;  in  such  a 
scene  as  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  a psycha- 
gogue,  who  can  scarcely  pronounce  three 
common-place  sentences  without  betraying 
his  ignorance  or  his  vulgarity,*  we  are  told 
that  wives  ask  to  communicate  with  their 
dead  husbands ;  parents  are  made  to 
“  feel  ”  a  lost  child  in  their  arms ;  and 
sons  listen  to  words  professedly  spok¬ 
en  to  them  by  their  mother’s  souls.  We 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  com¬ 
munications  thus  made  are  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  majesty  of  death,  and  are 
patently  calculated  rather  to  convince  and 
entertain  the  audience  by  verifiable  allu¬ 
sions  to  names  and  places,  than  to  convey 
what — if  it  were  truly  the  departed  soul 
which  had  returned — would  inevitably  be 
the  heart-wrung  utterances  of  supreme 

*  Charles  Sumner  has  just  been  brought 
back  from  the  grave,  and  proves  to  have  very 
quickly  acquired  that  disregard  of  adverbs 
which  is  common  among  the  weaker  brethren 
in  America — and  also,  perhaps,  among  Ameri¬ 
can  mediums.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“  Oh,  my  friends,  that  you  would  ponder  well 
that  sacred  injunction  from  spirit  life,  ‘  Lay 
up  treasures  in  Heaven.’  You  need  not  be 
told  how  to  do  this,  you  must  act  unselfish!' 


love.  Strange  is  it  indeed  that  persons  not 
otherwise  devoid  of  tender  and  reverent 
feeling,  when  caught  by  the  p>assion  for 
this  sorcery,  permit  themselves  and  the 
company  thej  may  happen  to  join,  to  find 
the  entertainment  of  an  evening  in  prac¬ 
tice  so  revolting.  Shall  we  give  to  it  the 
name  which  it  deserves,  and  say  that  the 
act  of  evoking  the  dead  in  such  a  manner, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  is  sacrilege  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  objects  and 
method  of  spiritualistic  inquiry.  Its  re¬ 
sults  even  more  emphatically  exonerate 
any  man  of  sound  and  reverent  mind  from 
engaging  in  the  task  of  its  investigation. 
Dr.  Wallace  asks  us  to  “  look  rather  at  the 
results  produced  by  the  evidence,  than  to 
the  evidence  itself,”  and  we  are  thankful 
to  accept  his  challenge.  Never,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  may  the  principle  of  judging  a 
tree  by  its  fruits  be  more  fairly  applied. 
The  grand  and  obvious  result  of  Spiritual¬ 
ism  is  to  afford  us  one  more  (real  or  ficti¬ 
tious)  revelation  of  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  added  to  those  which  we  possessed 
before.  Let  us  consider  it  a  little  carefully, 
and  observe  what  it  really  reveals.  1 

The  pictures  of  a  future  world  which  men 
have  drawn  in  different  lands  and  ages,  all 
possess  at  least  one  claim  to  our  interest. 
They  afford  us  not  indeed  the  faintest  out¬ 
lines  of  that  Undiscovered  Country  be¬ 
yond  the  bourne  of  death,  but  they  reveal 
with  unimpeachable,  because  unintentional 
sincerity,  the  innermost  desires  and  fears 
of  living  men.  On  that  “  cloud  ”  which 
receives  every  departing  soul  out  of  our 
sight,  the  magic-lantern  of  fancy  casts  its 
bright  or  gloomy  imagery,  and  we  need 
but  watch  the  phantasms  as  they  pass  to 
know  the  hidden  slides  of  the  brain  which 
produced  them.  The  luscious  gardens 
and  Houris  anticipated  by  the  Moslem; 
the  eternal  repose  of  Nirvana  sighed  for 
by  the  Buddhist ;  the  alternate  warfare 
and  wassail  of  Walhalla,  for  which  the 
Norseman  longed  as  the  climax  of  glory 
and  felicity,  convey  to  us  at  a  glance 
a  livelier  conception  of  the  sensuality, 
the  indolence,  and  the  fierceness,  of  the 
respective  races  than  could  be  acquir¬ 
ed  by  elaborate  studies  of  their  manners 
and  morality.  In  a  similar  way  other 
characteristics  are  revealed  by  the  terrors 
of  Future  Punishment, — which  the  lively 
Greek  imagined  to  himself  as  the  endless 
hopeless  labors  of  an  Ixion  or  a  Sisyphus  ; 
the  dignihed  Egyptian,  as  degradation  to  a 
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bestial  form  ;  and  the  grim-souled  Teuton  of  upon  those  of  earlier  creeds  ;  or,  on  the 
the  Dark  Ages,  as  eternal  torture  in  a  fiery  contrary,  do  they  mark  a  singular  and 
cave.  Whatever  has  constituted  man’s  deplorable  retrogression  towards  the  ma- 
highest  pleasure  on  earth,  /Aa/  he  has  terialistic,  the  carnal,  and  the  vulgar  ? 
hoped  to  find  again  in  heaven,  and  what-  Of  course  such  an  inquiry  would  be  met 
ever  he  has  most  dreaded,  /Aa/  he  has  at  the  outset  by  a  Spiritualist  with  the 
imagined  as  forming  the  retribution  of  vehement  assertion  that  it  was  not  he 
guilt  hereafter.  From  this  point  of  view  who  devised  what  the  spirits  say  of  them- 
the  Christian  idea  of  a  serene  empyrean,  selves,  but  the  spirits  who  have  lifted  the 
wherein  saints  and  archangels  for  ever  cast  veil  of-  their  own  existence,  for  whose 
their  crowns  before  the  great  White  ignoble  details  he  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Throne,  and  worship  the  thrice  Holy  One  As,  however,  every  Pagan  and  Buddhist, 
who  sitteth  thereon — affords  singular  evi-  Mahometan  and  Parsee  would  say  as 
dence  of  the  spiritual  altitude  to  which  much  on  his  own  behalf,  and  maintain 
those  souls  had  attained  to  whom  such  an  that  Elysium  and  Nirvana,  Paradise  and 
an  Apocalypse  opened  the  supremest  Gorotman,  had  each  been  revealed  by 
vision  of  latitude.  The  attitude  of  such  “  mediums ",  as  Orpheus  and  Bud- 
Adoration— of  sublime  ecstatic  rapture  dha,  Mahomet  and  Zoroaster,  we  must 
in  the  presence  of  {)erfect  Holiness  and  be  content  to  pass  by  this  argument  and 
Goodness,  is  assuredly  the  loftiest  of  which  treat  the  phase  of  immortality  discovered 
we  have  any  conception,  and  to  desire  to  (or  invented)  by  Mr.  Home  and  his 
enjoy  and  prolong  it  for  ever  can  only  genu-  friends,  as  no  less  significant  of  the  moral 
inely  pertain  to  a  soul  in  which  the  love  of  ideals  of  Spiritualists  and  the  general 
Divine  goodness  is  already  the  ruling  pas-  level  of  their  aspirations, 
sion.  Wider  thought  and  calmer  reflec-  Let  it  be  granted  cordially  that  there 
tion  may  teach  that  not  alone  on  such  is  nothing  in  the  spiritualistic  Hades  akin 
mountain  peaks  of  emotion,  but  on  the  to  the  "  Hell  of  the  Red  Hot  Iron,”  the 
plains  of  sacred  service,  should  the  faithful  “  Hell  of  the  Little  Child,”  the  “  Hell 
son  of  God  desire  to  spend  his  immortali-  of  the  Burning  Bonnet,”  and  the  “  Hell 
ty.  But  the  modem  American  i>oet  who  of  the  Boiling  Kettle,”  set  forth  with  such 
has  taken  on  himself  to  sneer  at  the  notion  ghastly  circumstantiality  in  these  latter 
of  angels  “  loafing  about  the  Throne,”  days  in  Dr.  Furness’  Books  for  the  Younf^, 
has  given  curious  evidence  of  his  incom-  and  in  older  times  by  numberless  Calvin- 
petence  to  understand  what  sublime  pas-  istic  and  Catholic  divines.  Theodore 
sion  it  was  which  inspired  that  wondrous  Parker  went,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that 
vision  of  Patmos.  “  there  was,  at  all  events,  one  good  ser- 

Accepting  then  the  Heaven  and  Hell  vice  which  the  Spiritualists  had  done, 
of  each  creed  as  a  natural  test  of  the  they  had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Hell'' 
characteristic  sentiments  of  its  disciples.  Considering  that  the  peculiarity  of  that 
we  turn  somewhat  inquisitively  to  discover  terrible  Pit  has  been  generally  understood 
what  sort  of  a  future  existence  the  new  to  be  that  it  is  “  bottomless,”  the  achieve- 
faith  of  Spiritualism  proposes  to  give  us.  ment  would  seem  rather  difficult  ;  but 
Of  course  it  affords  every  facility  for  such  in  any  case  we  may  candidly  agree  that 
an  inquiry  ;  for,  while  other  religions  on  this  side  no  exception  need  be  taken 
teach  primarily  concerning  God,  and  against  the  spiritualist  doctrine,  save  that 
secondly,  and  with  much  more  reserve,  perchance  it  fails  to  afford  indication  of 
about  the  life  after  death;  Spiritualism  any  sense  of  how  profound  must  be  the 
teaches  first,  and  at  great  len^h,  about  mental  anguish  through  which  it  is  pos- 
the  future  life,  and  frankly  confesses  that  sible.  for  a  soul,  stained  with  vice  and 
it  has  no  light  to  throw  on  the  problems  cnielty,  to  recover  its  purity  and  peace, 
of  theology.  What  then,  we  ask,  has  Spiritualist  remorse  seems  almost  as  color- 
%>iritualism  told  us  respecting  the  state  less  as  spiritualist  beatitude  is  vulgar  and 
of  the  dead,  or  rather  (as  a  sceptic  must  inane. 

inwardly  pose  the  question) — What  do  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ask  to 
Its  narratives  betray  concerning  the  ideals  be  informed  (beyond  the  testimony  of 
of  existence  which  Spiritualists  have  creat-  sweet  smiles  and  assurances  of  felicity), 
ed  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  con-  of  the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  virtuous 
sciousness?  Do  they  prove  an  advance  departed  souls,  we  are  confronted  with 
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narratives  much  more  nearly  realizing  guardian  angel  to  mankind^  strengthening 
our  notion  of  humiliating  penance  and  the  weak,  comforting  the  mourner,  and 
helplessness  than  of  glory  and  freedom ;  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  wicked  ? 
of  Purgatory  rather  than  of  Paradise.  There  is  (so  far  as  we  have  followed  the 
The  dead,  it  seems,  according  to  Spiritu-  literature  of  Spiritualism)  no  warrant  for 
alism,  have  not  (even  after  vast  intervals  such  a  picture  of  beneficent  activity, 
of  time)  advanced  one  step  nearer  to  the  Good  spirits,  as  well  as  bad — the  souls  of 
knowledge  of  those  diviner  truths  for  Plato  and  F^nelon,  as  well  as  those  of 
which  the  soul  of  man  hungers,  than  the  silliest  and  wickedest  “  twaddler”  (as 
they  possessed  while  on  earth.  The  Dr.  Wallace  honestly  describes  many 
Hope  of  Immortality  is  bound  up,  in  spirit  habitiUs  of  have  seemingly 

religious  minds,  with  the  faith  that  though  spent  all  the  centuries  since  their  demise 
no  actual  vision  can  ever  be  vouchsafed  humbly  waiting  to  be  called  up  by  some 
of  the  all-pervading  Spirit,  yet  that  some  woman  or  child,  precisely  as  if  they  were 
sense  beyond  any  which  earthly  life  lackeys  ready  to  answer  the  downstairs’ 
affords,  of  the  presence  and  love  of  the  bell.  In  many  cases  we  are  led  to  infer 
Father  will  come  to  the  soul  when  it  has  that  the  dead  have  been  striving  for  years 
gone  “  home  to  God,”  and  that  Doubt  and  ages  to  make  themselves  known,  and 
will  surely  be  left  behind  among  the  now  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
cerements  of  the  grave.  But  Spiritualists  very  clumsily  and  imperfectly  succeeded 
cheerfully  tell  us  such  hopes  are  quite  as  in  doing  so.  Let  us  conceive  for  a  mo- 
delusive  as  those  of  the  material  crowns  ment  a  grand  and  loving  soul — a  Shake- 
and  harps  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  “No-  speare,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Shelley,  who 
thing,”  says  Dr.  Wallace,  “  is  more  com-  once  spoke  to  mankind  in  free  and  noble 
mon  than  for  religious  people  at  stances  speech,  a  man  among  men,  fumbling 
to  ask  questions  about  God  and  Christ,  about  the  legs  of  tables,  scratching  like 
In  reply  they  never  get  more  than  opi-  a  dog  at  a  door,  and  eagerly  flying  to 
nions,  or  more  frequently  the  statement  obtain  the  services  of  an  interpreter  like 
that  they,  the  spirits,  have  no  more  actual  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  Home,  or  Mrs.  Guppy, — 
knowledge  than  they  had  on  earth”  (p.  and  we  have  surely  invented  a  punish- 
805).  There  are  indeed.  Dr.  Wallace  ment  and  humiliation  exceeding  those  of 
assures  us.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Ma-  any  purgatory  hitherto  invented.  If  Vir- 
hommedan  and  Hindoo  spirits,  proving  tue  itself  has  nothing  better  to  hope  for 
that  the  “  mind  with  its  myriad  beliefs  is  hereafter  than  such  a  destiny,  we  may 
not  suddenly  changed  at  death,”  nor,  well  wish  that  the  grave  should  prove 
seemingly,  for  ages  afterwards.  Thus  indeed,  after  all,  the  last  home  of  “  earth’s 
from  our  estimate  of  the  ^iritualist  state  mighty  nation.” 

of  future  felicity,  we  are  called  on  to  Where  Oblivion’s  pall  shall  darkly  fall 
make,  at  starting,  the  enormous  deduction  On  the  dreamless  sleep  of  annihilation, 
of  everything  resembling  religious  pro-  In  conclusion,  Is  it  too  much  now  to 
gress.  The  Spiritualist  is  perfectly  con-  ask  that  we  may  be  exonerated,  once  for 
tent  with  an  ideal  heaven  wherein  he  will  all,  from  the  charge  of  unreasonable  pre¬ 
remain  in  just -as  much  doubt  or  error  judice,  if  we  refuse  to  undertake  the  labo- 
as  he  happens  to  have  entertained  upon  rious  inquiry  into  the  marvels  of  Spiritual- 
earth.  ism  which  its  advocates  challenge, — an 

Further,  as  regards  his  personal  and  inquiry  pursued  by  methods  bordering 
social  affections,  Does  he  at  least  image  to  upon  the  sacrilegious,  and  terminating, 
himself  that  he  will  be  nearer  and  more  either  in  the  exposure  of  a  miserable 
able  to  protect  and  bless  his  dear  ones  delusion,  or  else  in  the  stultification  and 
after  death  ?  Or  that  he  will  pass  freely  abortion  of  man’s  immortal  Hope  ? — 
hither  and  thither,  doing  se*".  ice  like  a  Comhill  Magazine. 


THE  PLACE  OF  HOMER  IN  HISTORY  AND  IN  EGYPTIAN  CHRO.NOLOGY. 

III.— The  Theban  Link.  PO«*"S  to  Egyptian  Thebes  are  remarka¬ 

ble.  They  seemed,  however,  rather  to  be 
Even  without  reference  to  Egyptian  brought  into  question  than  illustrated  by 
discovery,  the  references  in  the  Homeric  the  fact  that  we  also  heard  of  a  Thebd  in 
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Boiotia,  connected  with  the  Cadmeian 
family  and  with  Phoenicia,  and  of  a  ITiebe 
of  King  Eetion,  the  city  of  those  Kilikes 
who  dwelt  near  Troas.  There  was  no  tie 
between  the  three,  until  we  come  to  know 
something  of  the  great  Egyptian  empire, 
and  of  its  close  relations  with  the  Phoi- 
nikes,*  which  must  have  gone  far  to  iden¬ 
tify  in  contemporary  Greek  reports  what 
was  Egyptian  and  what  was  Phoenician. 

But  these  passages  have  acquired  a  new 
importance  in  relation  to  my  present  de¬ 
sign,  from  our  having  learned  that  the 
fame  and  greatness  of  Egy'ptian  I'hebes 
belong  to  a  particular,  though  a  lengthen¬ 
ed,  period  of  the  history  of  the  country .t 
The  old  monarchy,  before  the  great  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  had  Memphis 
for  its  seat  Thebes  is  known  to  have 
existed  under  its  later  dynasties,  and  also 
under  the  Shepherds.  But  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  only  after  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  by  Ahmes,  the  first  sovereign  of 
the  Eighteenth  dynasty.  At  this  date  the 
principal  monuments  of  the  city  begin.  | 
This  is  indeed  the  Theban  monarchy,  a 
phrase  synchronous  with  the  ’splendor  of 
Egypt.  It  lasts  through  this  Dynasty  of 
Triumph,  and  through  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty  of  Struggle.  In  the  Twentieth, 
the  Dynasty  of  Decline,  the  supremacy 
passes  away  from  Thebes, §  which  is  ety¬ 
mologically  the  city  of  the  head  or  capi- 
tal.|  According  to  Mr.  P.  Smith’s  chro¬ 
nology,  this  supremacy  of  Thebes  embra¬ 
ces  the  i)eriod  (approximately)  between 
B.c.  1530  and  B.c.  iioo.  He  adopts  in 
substance  the  computations  of  Mr.  Poole, 
and  I  believe  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  Mr. 
Poole  thinks  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  be¬ 
gan  not  later  than  1525  b.c.,  and  the 
Nineteenth  not  later  than  1322.  The  com¬ 
putations  followed  by  Lenormant  carry  us 
nearly  a  century  further  back,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  but  with  no 
great  difference  towards  the  close ;  and  it 
is  on  these  that  my  figures  have  been 
based.  But  the  substantial  proposition 
which  I  submit  is  this:  that  the  referen¬ 
ces  in  the  Poems  to  Egyptian  Thebes 
prove  that  they  belong  to  the  period  when 


*  See  also  the  conjectures  explained  in 
Smith’s  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,  p.  81. 

+  Smith’s  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,  chap.  iv. 

I  Ibid.  p.  63. 

^  F.  Lenormant,  Premieres  Civilisations 
vol.  i.  p.  224. 

I  Ib.  p.  23. 


that  city  was  supreme  in  Egypt,  and  was 
in  effect  the  first  city  of  the  world.  The 
first  of  them  is  in  II.  ix.,  where  Achilles 
declares  that  no  amount  of  gift  or  treasure 
which  Agamemnon  can  offer  or  obtain 
for  him  will  induce  him  to  compliance: 
“  Not  if  he  gave  ten  times,  twenty  times 
what  he  offers ;  not  if  all  he  has  or  all  he 
might  have.”  Then  he  proceeds: — 

oi<r  6a’  irpoTivtaatrat,  baa 

AJyv>rr/«c,  6di  irXnaTa  boftoif  #v  KV^ftara  Ktirai, 

al  ff  iKaToftwvkol  elai,  dtriKoaioi  &  dv’  i/taarfiv 

dvepe{  iiotxveiat  avv  Innoiaiv  Koi  bxea^iv* 

The  whole  passage,  as  to  the  gifts  of 
Agamemnon,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  climax ; 
passing  from  the  actual  offers  to  the  en¬ 
tire  property  of  the  King,  the  speaker 
illustrates  this  transition  by  referring  to 
Orchemenos,  then  a  wealthy  city  of  the 
Boiotoi,  and  from  hence,  to  crown  his  ar¬ 
gument,  he  moves  onwards  and  upwards 
to  Thebes  of  Egypt,  as  the  city  which 
contained  the  greatest  treasures  in  the 
world.  This  is  wholly  inapplicable  and 
unintelligible,  except  with  regard  to  the 
period  of  the  actual  supremacy  of  that 
Egyptian  capital. 

Next,  the  Egyptian  Thebes  is  Thebes 
of  the  hundred  gates.  'I'his  is  not  a  sta¬ 
tistical  epithet,  more  than  are  those  which 
describe  Crete  as  the  land  of  an  hun- 
dred,t  or  of  J  ninety,  cities.  Nor  does 
the  word  Hecatomb!  in  Homer  literally 
signify  an  hundred  oxen :  in  truth,  it 
seems  to  have  become  a  mere  phrase 
designating  a  solemn  and  splendid  Sacri¬ 
fice.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the 
other  cases,  where  Homer  was  not  using 
a  customary  phrase,  but  a  poetical  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  own,  he  intended  to  signify  a 
very  large  or  indefinite  number.  A  much 
smaller  number,  as  I  have  elsewhere  en¬ 
deavored  to  show,§  is  indefinitely  larger 
for  Homer,  than  for  us.  There  is,  then, 
something  singular,  and  requiring  expla¬ 
nation,  in  this  account  of  a  city  with  a 
multitude  of  gates.  If  we  take  even  the 
largest  walled  cities,  like  Rome,  which 
may  have  some  ten  or  twelve,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  epithet  could  be 
applicable  to  gates  in  the  ordinary  sense. 


*  II.  ix.  381-4. 
f  II.  ii.  649. 

^  Od.  xix.  174. 

^  Studies  on  Homer,  vol.  iii.  Aoidos,  sect, 
iii. 
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This  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt  of 
old,  and  Diodorus*  explained  it  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  propulaia  of  the  temples.  I 
have  understood  that  the  structural  forms 
within  the  city  to  this  day  exhibit  what,  ex¬ 
isting  in  large  numbers,  might  very  well 
have  passed  in  rumor  as  gates  of  the  city, 
and  might  have  been  so  represented  to 
and  by  the  Poet 

But,  besides  the  primacy  of  wealth  and 
the  number  of  gates,  Homer  characterises 
'I'hebes  of  Egypt  by  a  reference  to  the 
horse,  and  what  is  more,  to  the  horse  not 
as  an  animal  of  draught  or  burden,  nor  as 
an  animal  used  for  riding,  but  as  driven  in 
the  chariots  used  for  war,  of  which  he 
represents  that  there  were  an  enormous 
number,  literally  twenty  thousand,  in  use 
at  Thebes.  That  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
mode  of  using  the  animal,  he  represents 
a  stage  of  development  in  Egypt  corre¬ 
sponding  with  what  we  know  prevailed 
in  the  Greece  of  his  day,  where  the  main 
and  characteristic  purpose  for  which 
horses  were  used  was  the  traction  of  the 
chariot  of  war;  another  great  purpose, 
that  of  riding,  being  altogether  secondary 
and  rare. 

In  the  text  of  Homer  generally,  the 
horse  stands  in  special  relation  with  the 
East  and  with  Poseidon.  But  it  also 
stands  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
Phoinikes.  As  to  this  name,  we  must 
remember  that  it  includes  all  those  fo¬ 
reigners  who  had  intercourse  with  Greece 
through  ships,  and  since  the  Phoenician 
mariners  were  the  medium  of  this  inter¬ 
course  as  carriers,  their  name  comes  to 
cover  what  is  Eastern  generally.  This, 
again,  means  in  a  great  degree  what  was 
Egyptian,  in  common  with  what  was 
properly  Phoenician.  If,  then,  we  ask 
whether  the  horse  of  Homer  was  chiefly 
related,  as  far  as  the  text  informs  us,  to 
Phoenicia  or  to  Egypt,  there  is  one  strong 
reason  in  favor  of  the  last-named  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  this,  that  the  Phaiaikes  of  Sche- 
ria  are  evidently  intended,  from  their  great 
wealth  and  maritime  habits,  to  present  to 
us  a  picture  of  Phoenicians  proper;  and 
that  among  them  there  is  not  th'i  smallest 
reference  to  the  horse. 

Now,  on  turning  to  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
cords,  we  find  that  the  horse  was  not  in¬ 
digenous  to  Egypt,  and  was  unknown 


*  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45. 


there  during  the  Old  Pre-Theban  Monar¬ 
chy.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Shepherd  Kings.  But,  under  the 
warlike  Theban  kings  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  the  value  of  these  animals  was 
appreciated,  and  they  were  obtained  from 
Asia  in  immense  numbers  in  payment  of 
tribute,*  as  well  as  doubtless  by  com¬ 
merce:  so  that  Egypt  became  a  great 
horse-market,  t  and  the  horse  a  character¬ 
istic  of  Egypt.  Accordingly,  as  it  was  an 
object  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  (delivered 
about  the  time  of  Merepthah)  to  check 
intercourse  with  that  country,  we  find  it 
written : — “  But  he  (the  king)  shall  not 
multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the 
people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  intent 
that  he  should  multiply  horses.”! 

And  Solomon,  who  first  in  Israel  had 
large  numbers  of  horses,  obtained  them 
from  Egypt.§  Enormous  ranges  of  sta¬ 
bling,  we  learn  from  Diodorus, |  subsisted 
in  Thebes.  Thus  the  reference  of  Homer 
to  the  chariots  of  Egypt  is  peculiarly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  Thebes,  and  to  the  Theban 
period.  But  the  non-mention  of  riding 
concurs  with  the  mention  of  enormous 
chariot  driving,  to  give  yet  more  of  cha 
racter  to  the  passage.  For  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  'Pheban  kings,  which  abound 
in  pictures  of  the  horsed  chariot,  but  sel¬ 
dom  represent  equitation.^  The  use  of 
the  animal  for  agricultural  draught  also 
made  a  beginning  at  this  period.  It  is 
called  by  the  name  of  kava,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  root  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Sanscrit  a^va.** 

Since,  then,  very  personal  and  charac¬ 
teristic  description,  when  found' to  be  also 
most  accurate,  is  a  strong  indication  of 
contemporary  standing,  the  passage  of 
the  Iliad  which  we  have  been  considering 
affords  evidence  of  the  composition  of  the 
Poems  during  the  period  of  the  great 
Theban  Dynasties. 

There  remains  the  passage  from  the 
Odyssey : 

*  Chabas,  Etudes,  p.  441. 

f  Chabas,  p.  443. 

t  Deut.  xvii.  16.  The  ass,  not  the  horse, 
was  the  animal  of  personal  use  from  Moses  to 
David. 

I  Kings  X.  28. 
i.  45-  . 

Chabas,  Etudes,  p.  430 ;  F.  Lenormant, 
Prem.  Civilisations,  i.  307,  stq. 

**F.  Lenormant,  Ibid.  p.  32a. 
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ff  ipyvpeop  riXapov  fipe,  rdv  ol  ISuxev 
'AXxdi^Api),  HoXv^Oio  ddfiap.  of  tvai'  ivi  0^/3y( 
AtyvirrifK,  Me  Trkilora  doftotc  tv  KTtjfiaTa  xeirat* 

It  then  proceeds  to  relate  how,  while 
presenting  this  silver  work-basket  to 
Helen,  Polubos  gave  to  Menelaos  two 
baths  of  silver,  two  cauldrons  or  tripods, 
and  ten  talents  of  gold ;  while  the  wife  of 
Polubos  made  a  set  of  separate  presents 
to  his  Queen ;  namely,  the  aforesaid  bas¬ 
ket  of  silver  mount^  on  wheels,  and  a 
golden  distaff. 

This  passage  both  corroborates  and 
enlarges  the  evidence  drawn  from  that  on 
which  we  were  last  engaged.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  Thebes  contained  in  its  dwell¬ 
ings  the  largest  amount  of  stored  wealth, 
which  might  have  passed  for  a  mere  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  fervid  oratory  of  Achilles,  reap- 
])ears  here  in  the  calm  narrative  of  this 
Poet  as  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact, 
and  pretty  clearly  exhibits  him  as  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  greatness  of  Thebes. 

But  again,  Polubos  dwelt  in  Thebes; 
it  was  in  Thebes  itself  that  these  presents 
were  given.  But  Thebes  is  not  on  the 
Egyptian  coast ;  it  is  removed  from  it  by 
a  distance  of  above  three  hundred  miles. 
Why  did  Menelaos,  a  traveller  by  sea, 
penetrate  so  far  inwards  ?  or,  rather,  why 
IS  he  represented  as  having  visited  Thebe^ 
and  as  having  there  received  the  trophies 
of  Egyptian  hospitality  ?  Surely  because 
it  was  the  actual  capital  of  the  country. 
The  visit  of  Menelaos  must  then  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  for  after  this 
period  “  Tanite  and  Bubastite  Pharaohs,” 
as  Mr.  Donnet  remarks,  were  lords  of 
the  Nile  valley ;  and  the  policy  and  wars 
of  Egypt  probably  made  it  expedient  to 
move  the  seat  of  government  to  a  point 
nearer  the  Syrian  frontier.  But  even  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty,  after  the  Third  Ra- 
meses,  witnessed,  amidst  much  vicissitude, 
times  of  confusion  and  rapid  decay,  which 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  Homeric  allu¬ 
sions  to  Thebes  must  belong  to  a  period, 
if  not  before,  yet  at  latest  scarcely  after 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign.  In  effect,  we 
should  refer  the  passages  (always  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  Egyptian  Chronology)  at 
least  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  B.c.,  even  though  the  sovereigns 
did  not  fall  into  insignificance,  nor  the 

*Od.  iv.  125-7. 

f  Thcb*  Alg}'pti,  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  F.  Lenormant,  i.  450. 


Empire  lose  at  least  its  titular  sovereignty 
in  Asia,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth. 
It  was  this  decadence  of  Egypt  which 
gave  scope  even  to  the  small  kingdom  of 
the  Hebrews,  under  Kings  David  and 
Solomon,  for  rising  during  a  brief  space 
into  considerable  power. 

When  we  have  been  thus  enabled  to 
connect  the  references  in  Homer  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  Thebes  with  a  given  historic  period, 
the  passages  which  touch  other  cities  of 
the  same  name  acquire  a  fresh  interest. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  name, 
discovered  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Greece, 
indicates  a  foundation  effected  by  settlers 
belonging  to  the  great  Egyptian  Empire, 
and  emigrating  at  some  time  during  the 
Theban  |)eriod. 

The  Thebes  of  Eetion  is  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  the  Iliad  several  times.  In 
II.  I.  466,  it  is  the  sacred  city  of  Eetion 
(iepil  TriA/f).  It  is  connected,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  with  special  excellence  of 
horses ;  and  lastly,  it  has  lofty  gates 
{yypimXttt,  II.  IV.  416).  It  is  surely  re¬ 
markable  that  we  find  all  these  three  cha¬ 
racteristics  reproduced  in  the  Cadmeian 
Thebes  of  Boeotia.  It  is  sacred  {Upa  rrpd; 
Tiixta  II-  IV.  378).  It  is  most 

closely  associated  with  the  horse ;  for  to 
the  Kadmeioi  alone,  besides  il.c  Trojans, 
does  Homer  give  the  designation  of 
KevTofteg  limiiiv,  II.  IV.  391.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  gates,  being  the  seven¬ 
gated  Thebes,  II.  IV.  406,  Od.  XI.  263. 
Both  cities,  too,  were  rich :  Thebes  of 
Eetion  is  tvvaieraovaa,  or  flourishing  (II. 
VI.  415),  as  to  its  territory,  and  evKrifievov 
TrroXteOpov,  a  well-built  city,  in  itself  (II. 
II.  505);  while  Kadmeian  Thebes  is 
fvpvx»po{:  (Od.  XI.  265).  The  three 
pointed  characteristics,  as  well  as  the 
fourth,  all  belonged  to  the  great  mother 
city  in  Egypt.  She  had  the  hundred 
gates;  she  horsed  twenty  thousaml  cha¬ 
riots;  and  she  was  eminently  a  sacred 
city,  for  she  was  the  centre  of  the  Am- 
mon-worship. 

Of  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Hu- 
poplakian  'Fhebes,  we  know  nothing.  Nor 
can  the  Cadmeian  genealogy  be  made  out 
from  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  Amphion 
and  Zethos  first  settled  and  fortified,  not 
the  actual,  existing  city,  but  the  site  (W<»f, 
Od.  XI.  263);  and  that  Eurualos,  who 
contended  in  the  Funeral  Games  of  the 
Iliad,  had  also  beaten  all  the  Kadmeians 
at  Thebes  on  the  occasion  of  the  obse- 
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quies  of  Oidipous.  All  that  the  text  does 
here  is  to  throw  back  the  advent  of  Kad- 
mos,  or  of  the  settlers  indicated  by  his 
name*  (which  we  are  told  means  immi¬ 
grant  or  stranger),  for  several  generations. 
^  that  it  shows  the  Theban  name  had 
remained  in  vogue  for  a  long  period  be¬ 
fore  the  war ;  and  as  to  this  indication  it 
is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  facts  of 
history. 

dV. — ^The  Sidonian  Link. 

The  names  of  Phoinikb  and  Phoinikes 
are,  it  will  be  remembered,  names  affixed 
by  Greek  foreigners,  and  having  no  root 
in  the  country  to  which  they  refer.  Of 
Canaan,  the  true  indigenous  name  of 
Phoenicia,  we  have  no  trace  in  the  Poems. 
But  we  have  in  eight  passages  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  the  name  of  Sidon  and  Sido- 
ni^,  or  that  of  its  inhabitants,  called  Si- 
dones  and  Sidonioi.  This  name  is  given 
us  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, — which 
is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  by  the  best 
authorities  to  be  the  most  valuable  docu¬ 
ment  of  ancient  Ethnography  in  the 
world, — as  the  name  of  the  first-born  son 
of  Canaan,  who  is  himself  named  fourth 
among  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6,  15) ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  local  character, 
and  its  great  antiquity.  Twice  named  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Sidon  ap¬ 
pears  again  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
Joshua,  which,  with  the  eighteenth,  gives 
us  the  delimitation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
on  their  settlement,  as  “  great  Sidon  ”  (v. 
aS).  So  in  Joshua  xi.  8,  the  children  of 
Israel  chased  their  enemies  unto  “  great 
Sidon.”  In  the  later  Scriptural  notices  of 
the  name,  this  epithet  disappears.  The 
two  persons  of  Canaan  and  Sidon  in  the 
earliest  notices  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  the  eponymists,  or  typical  fathers  of 
races.t 

Tyre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  except  twice,  before 
the  epoch  of  ^lomon.  First  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  already  men¬ 
tioned  (v  29),  as  a  fortified  city;  and 
again  in  2  Samuel,  xxiv.  7,  when -we  have 
reached  the  reign  of  David,  or  il.o  eleventh 
century  B.c. 

If  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  took  place 
under  Merepthah  in  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.,  are  we  to  treat  the  reference  to  Tyre 


*  Renan,  Langues  S4mitiques,  p.  44. 

+  Movers,  PhOnizische  Alterthum,  i.  9. 


as  proving  that  it  had  been  built  and  forti¬ 
fied  before  that  period  ?  In  Mr.  Espin’s 
Preface  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,*  there  are 
remarks  on  the  geographical  lists  as  exhi¬ 
biting  much  and  now  incurable  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  names,  like  numbers,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  rely  upon  a  perfectly 
faithful  transmission  in  ancient  records, 
because  the  figures  are  not,  like  words, 
generally  interwoven  with  the  grammati¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  context.  It  would  be 
hazardous,  then,  to  assert  the  existence  of 
Tjrre  as  a  fortified  city  in  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.,  on  the  sole  ground  of  this 
passage.  Nor  can  any  strong  reliance  be 
placed  on  the  report  given  by  the  Priests  t 
of  the  temple  of  Heracles  to  Herodotus 
in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  who  then  claimed 
for  it  an  existence  of  2300  years.  There 
is  no  trace  in  Homer  of  the  City  of  Tyre, 
except  a  single  and  slight  one.  Turo  was 
the  grandmother  of  Nestor,  and  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Poseidon.  Her  extraction,  there¬ 
fore,  links  her  with  the  East :  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  the  existence,  at 
least,  of  Tyre  at  the  time. 

But  plainly  the  text  of  the  Poems  im¬ 
plies  that  Sidon  was  the  peat  and  lead¬ 
ing  city  of  Canaan  or  Phoinikk.  And  in 
this  respect  they  are  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Sidonians  of  Homer  do  not  appear 
before  us  as  a  purely  maritime  people.  In 
the  Fourth  Od3rssey,  we  have  a  list  of  the 
countries  and  pieoples  visited  by  Mene- 
laos,  where  the  Sidonioi  stand  apart  from 
Phoinik^.  When  Homer  mentions  navi¬ 
gators  from  that  quarter,  they  are  common¬ 
ly  Phoinikes;  but  the  Sidonians  appear, 
when  there  is  any  special  mark,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  works  of  art.  At  the  Games, 
Achilles  produces,  as  the  prize  of  the  foot¬ 
race,  a  six-metre  wrought  silver  bowl 
(rervy/ievov),  which  exceeded  in  beauty 
all  others  known :  for  it  was  worked  by 
the  Sidones,  who  are  called  ToXvdatdaXot, 
workers  in  a  highly  ornamental  style.  But 
Phoenician  navigators  brought  it  over  sea, 
and  gave  it  to  King  Thoas.J  Another  like 
bowl  was  presented  by  Phaidimos,  King 
of  the  Sidonians  (whose  name  is  another 
indication  of  their  wealth  and  fame),  to 
Menelaos.§  Sidon  is  described  as  abound- 

*  Speaker’s  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

♦  Herod,  ii.  43-4. 

I  II.  xxiii.  740-5. 

g  Od.  iv.  615-9,  XV.  115-9. 
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ing  in  copper,*  and  Sidonib  as  flourishing 
{evvaiofievrj).  Also,  in  the  Sixth  Iliad 
Hecabe  repairs  to  her  store  of  embroider¬ 
ed  robes,  the  works  of  the  women  of 
Sidon,  which  Paris  had  brought  to  Troy,  t 
The  Sidonians  represent  a  distinct  part  of 
that  material,  os  distinct  from  moral,  civi¬ 
lization,  which  appears  the  oldest  in  the 
history  of  man,  |  and  marks  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  Hamitic  or  in  part 
the  Poseidonian  races. 

We  have,  then,  two  facts  historically 
certain,  that  Sidon  was  very  great  and 
wealthy  in  the  primitive  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Canaan,  and  that  it  was  complete¬ 
ly  overshadowed  by  Tyre  at  a  subsequent, 
though  still  early,  date.  And  the  evidence 
of  the  Homeric  text  is  that  the  Poems 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  predominance 
of  Sidon,  not  to  that  when  Tyre  was  p>ara- 
nr  ount. 

Tradition  supplies  us  with  a  date,  as 
that  at  which  the  change  from  the  one  to 
the  other  period  occurred.  Justin  states 
that  Sidon  was  the  city  first  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  that  after  a  long  time  its 
inhabitants  were  expelled  by  the  King  of 
Ascalon,  and  built  (that  may  mean  reset¬ 
tled  and  extended)  Tyre  in  the  year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy.§  Josephus  placed 
this  settlement  of  Tyre  at  240  years  before 
the  dedication  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  The 
exact  date  of  that  event  is  disputed;  if 
we  take  the  latest  year  given  for  it,  or  969 
B.C.,  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Sidon 
took  place  in  1 209  b.c.,  which  may  be  the 
year  intended  by  J  ustin :  though  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Poems  the  greatness  of  Sidon 
survived,  if  only  for  a  short  period,  the  fall 
of  Troy.  ||  Movers  treats  the  Sidonian 
period  as  having  begun  not  later  than  1600 
B.C.,  and  as  having  ended  with  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  power  to  Tyre.  For  this  he 
does  not  fix  a  date,  but  refers  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Gades  and  Utica  as  colonies  sent 
out  from  Tyre,  after  the  depression  of 
Sidon,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
This  sup{x>ses  that  Tyre  had  come  into 
possession  of  considerable  p>ower  some  time 
before. 


*  Od.  XV.  424. 

II.  vi.  288-91. 

Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  p.  502. 

I  ustin  xviii.  3. 

Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  343.  Smith's 
Diet.,  Art.  Phoenicia. 

IT  Movers,  PhOn.  Alt.  B.  i.  ch.  8.  (Theil,  ii. 
P-  357  ) 


Again,  it  may  be  observed  that  Sidon 
was  overthrown  from  Ascalon,  a  city  of  the 
Philistines.  It  is  held  by  Le  Normant 
that  the  Philistines  were  the  same  people 
with  the  “  Pelesta  of  the  mid-sea,”  who 
entered  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III., 
and  whose  fleet  was  defeated  by  a  Plioeni- 
cian  navy,  acting  under  and  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch ;  and  that  this  defeat  of  the 
warriors  was  avenged  a  century  after  by 
the  destruction  of  Sidon.*  In  any  case, 
if  we  rightly  assume  the  identity  of  name 
between  Pelesta  and  Philistia,  it  follows 
that  the  fall  of  Sidon  was  subsequent  to 
the  War  of  Rameses  III. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
while  the  references  to  Sidon  and  the  Si¬ 
donians  very  closely  associate  the  Poems 
with  the  Sidonian  Period,  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  traditional  opinion 
that  that  jieriod  closed  by  the  virtual  over¬ 
throw  of  Sidon  late  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C. 

V. — The  Legend  of  Memnon,  and  the 
Keteians  of  the  Eleventh  Odyssev. 

Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
the  common  tradition  respecting  Memnon, 
that  he  came  from  Egypt  to  take  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  It  was  only  at  the 
height  of  its  power  that  the  Egyptian  do¬ 
minion  or  influence  could  have  reached 
so  far  as  to  the  Dardanelles,  or  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information,  into  Asia 
Minor.  Again,  the  relation  of  subordina¬ 
tion,  which  had  probably  once  subsisted, 
laid  the  foundations  not  of  alliance  but  of 
.hostility,  as  we  see  from  the  participation 
of  the  Dardanians  in  the  Asiatic  combina¬ 
tion  against  Rameses  II.  Further,  if  the 
interference  of  the  Egyptian  empire  in  the 
Trojan  War  was  improbable,  still  less  was 
it  likely  that  an  empire  of  that  magnitude 
should,  if  taking  any  part  at  all,  take  one 
so  insignificant  as  by  sending  a  single 
chief,  with  a  mere  contingent,  to  aid  the 
side  which  had  all  along  been  the  losing 
one:  and  this,  again,  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  contest.  The  local  tradition, 
connecting  Memnon  with  Egypt  through 
his  supposed  statue,  is  exploded  by  the 
knowledge  now  obtained  that  this  was 
known  historically  in  the  country  as  the 
statue  of  AmeRpphis  III.,t  the  son  of 

*  F.  Le  Normant  in  The  Academy  of  March 
28,  1874. 

f  Rawlinson's  Empire,  i.  48.  P.  Smith, 
Hist,  of  the  East,  p.  94. 
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Thothmes  III.,  who  lived  before  the 
close,  as  it  seems,  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.c.  To  suppose,  with  others,  that 
Memnon  came  from  the  Cushite  kingdom, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  would  be  yet 
more  extravagant ;  for  it  was  not  from  the 
ends  of  the  known  earth  that  contingents 
were  supplied  for  Troy.  Next,  we  have 
no  reason  to  presume  hostility  between 
Egypt  and  the  Greeks  at  the  period  of  the 
Troica,  for  we  find  Menelaos  visiting 
Egypt  as  a  friend,  and  so  received  there, 
while  he  pays  no  visits  at  all,  according  to 
the  Homeric  record,  along  the  coast,  so 
much  less  remote,  which  had  supplied 
military  aid  to  Priam.  Nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  maritinie  means  by  which  Memnon 
could  have  had  access  to  Troas,  as  the 
Phoenicians  appear  to  have  maintained 
neutrality,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the 
North  .(®gean  to  cope  with  the  Greeks  by 
sea.  Improbable  on  general  grounds,  the 
connection  of  Memnon  with  Egypt  itself 
is  at  direct  variance  with  Homer.  He 
calls  Memnon  ’Hovf  <baeivfje  dyAodf  vl6g 
(Od.  IV.  188).  But  Homer  nowhere  asso¬ 
ciates  Egypt  directly  with  the  East ;  the 
dwelling  of  Kirke  and  the  d.vTo?xi\  'HeXi<ko 
are  evidently  in  the  Euxine. 

Professor  Rawlinson*  has  enumerated 
some  of  the  countries  which  set  up  in 
after  times  a  claim  to  be  associated  with 
Memnon.  These  were  Egypt,  Ethiopia 
on  the  Nile,  and  Assyria  at  Susa.  Again, 
his  tomb  was  shown  on  the  Aisepos,  at 
Ptolemais,  and  at  Palton  in  Syria;  and 
his  sword  at  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia.f 

The  meaning  of  all  this  appears  to  be, 
that,  from  the  great  and  permanent  fame 
of  the  Trojan  War,  there  arose  a  natural 
tendency,  in  various  countries,  to  claim 
a  share  in  it,  where  tradition  afforded  any 
sort  of  handle  for  the  purpose.  Memnon 
was  associated  by  Homer  with  the  East, 
and  the  East  with  dark  skin :  and  he  did 
what  no  properly  Trojan  chief  is  ever  re¬ 
lated  to  have  done;  he  killed  a  leading 
Greek  warrior,  seemingly  in  fair  fight. | 
Hence  connection  with  him  was  hono¬ 
rable,  and  was  liable  to  be  very  freely 
claimed.  But,  as  regards  J  ssyria  and 
Susa,  his  making  the  long  land-journey 
from  thence  to  Troy  is,  perhaps,  as  im¬ 
probable  as  a  similar  journey  from  Egypt, 


*  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  ed.  1871. 
Pans.  iii.  3-6. 

Od.  iv.  186-8. 


which  indeed  had  much  more  to  do,  than 
had  Assyria,  with  the  intervening  countries 
of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the  endeavor 
to  examine  the  case  of  Memnon,  it 
should  all  along  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions 
now  open  to  us,  are  entirely  without  any 
trace  of  him.* 

There  are  but  two  passages  in  which 
Homer  refers  to  Memnon.  In  the  fourth 
Odyssey,  he  is  described  as  the  slayer  of 
Antilocho.s,  and  as  the  famous  son  of  the 
bright  East.  In  the  eleventh  Odyssey, 
he  is  named  for  his  piersonal  beauty,  in 
the  following  lines,  where  Odysseus  de¬ 
scribes  to  the  Shade  of  Achilles  the  war¬ 
like  exploits  of  his  son : — 

’AXA’  oiov  rov  TijXe^driv  Karev^paro  xi^V> 

U/xj’  EvpvmXov  iroXXol  (T  avrov  irnlpot 

Knretot  Kreivovro,  ywaiuv  tlvexa  dupuv. 

Keivov  KuXXiOTOv  l6ov  perd  fAtpvova  didv.f 

First,  let  us  consider  the  tribute  thus 
paid  to  Memnon  for  his  personal  beauty. 

When  Homer  compares  men  on  this 
ground,  it  is  always  within  the  limits  of 
some  race.  He  does  not  compare  the 
beauty  of  a  Greek  with  that  of  a  Trojan, 
but  with  that  of  other  Greeks.  In  the 
second  Iliad,  Nireus  is  the  most  beautiful 
among  all  the  Danaoi,  who  went  to 
Troy,  after  the  glorious  Achilles.J  After 
him,  the  prince  and  paragon  of  men, 
the  Telamonian  Ajax,  was  the  noblest  in 
form  again  among  all  the  Danaoi,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  in  martial  achieve- 
ments.§  This  last  quoted  declaration 
comes  within  less  than  thirty  lines  after 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Eurupulos  was  the  most  beautiful  warrior 
after  Memnon.  When,  therefore,  the 
Poet  says  that  Eurupulos,  who  led  'the 
Keteians,  was  the  most  beautiful  person 
he  had  seen  except  the  surpassing  Mem¬ 
non,  analogy  clearly  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Eurupulos  and  Memnon  were  of  the 
same  race,  and  that  they  both  were  Asia¬ 
tics  of  the  same  region  and  associations ; 
probably,  then,  both  were  Keteians. 

In  the  Hippodamion  at  Olympia  there 
was,  as  Pausanias  informs  us,  a  tablet 
which  II  represented  Memnon  as  standing 


*  Lauch,  Homer  und  iEgypten,  p.  31. 
t  Od.  xi.  519-22. 
t  II.  ii.  674. 

I  Od.  xi.  550. 

I  Paus.  v.  22,  p.  435. 
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over  against  or  bghting  with  Achilles,  and 
which  tlius  supported  the  tradition  of  his 
great  fame  in  war:  suggesting  that,  like 
so  many  more,  he  went  down  before  the 
sword  and  spear  of  that  unrivalled  war¬ 
rior.  We  have  no  direct  testimony  on 
this  subject  from  Homer;  but  we  may 
observe,  from  the  p>assage  under  conside¬ 
ration,  that  Odysseus  does  not  give  any 
information  about  Eurupulos  and  Mem- 
non  to  Achilles,  but  speaks  of  both  as  if 
they  were  well  knownlalready  to  his  inter¬ 
locutor,  only  calling  Eurupulos  tov  TrjXe- 
tptdrjv,  “  I  mean  him  the  son  of  Telephos,” 
as  if  to  distinguish,  him  from  the  Greek 
Eurupulos,  who  commanded  the  con¬ 
tingent  from  Ormenion,*  so  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  reads  as  if  Memnon'Jhad  been  the 
original  commander  of  the  Keteians,  and 
on  his  death  Eurupulos  had  succeeded 
him. 

Who,  then,  were  these  Keteians?  and 
can  we,  througli  the  traditions  respecting 
Eurupulos  or  his  father  Telephos,  obtain 
any  light  in  regard  to  them  or  to  Mem- 
non,  whether  as  connected  with  them  or 
otherwise  ? 

With  regard  to  Memnon,  son  of  the 
Morning,  we  know  that  he  must  have 
come  from  some  country  to  the  east  of 
Troas,  in  order  to  obtain  that  appellation. 
But,  are  we  to  look  for  the  Keteioi  in 
the  same  direction  ? 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  it 
is  probable  that  they  came  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  First,  because  we  find  that,  as 
was  natural,  Priam  had  already  obtained, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or,  at  least, 
before  the  period  of  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  assistance  from  all  his  nearer  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  geographical  order,  associated 
together  in  a  great  international  struggle. 
The  only  distinct  notice  we  have  of  a 
new  arrival  of  allies  during  the  war  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Thracians  under  their 
king,  Rhesos.t  Now,  the  Thracians  of 
the  Trojan  Catalogue  were  those  only 
who  bordered  upon  the  current,  r>.,  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont^  It  cannot, 
then,  be  doubted  that  the  Thracians  of 
Rhesos  were  those  who  came  from  the 
inland  country  towards  Mount  Haimos, 
and  who  were  thus  drawn  in  as  the  strug¬ 
gle,  being  prolonged,  and  growing  more 
arduous,  led  to  greater  efforts  on  the  part 


*  II.  ii.  734.  t  II.  X.  434.  ^  II.  ii.  845- 


of  the  losing  side.  But  we  have  another 
sign  that  the  Keteioi  came  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is,  that  they  entered  into  the 
war  only  for  a  consideration :  receiving 
the  gifts  of  Priam  (ywaiuv  dveKa  du- 
piov),  which,  probably,  may  have  been 
presented  to  the  Queen,  or  some  chief 
woman  of  their  nation.*  As  we  find 
Kinures  of  Cyprus,!  at  the  farthest 
point  to  which  Agamemnon’s  political 
influence  could  be  stretched,  sending  him 
a  valuable  gift,  in  order,  apparently,  to 
be  excused  from  serving,  yet  to  maintain 
friendship,  so  we  can  well  understand 
how,  when  service  was  obtained  under 
great  necessity  from  a  distance,*  where 
community  of  interest  would  be  less 
strongly  felt,  gifts  should  pass  to  those 
who  rendered  it. 

The  next  observation  to  be  made  is, 
that  Strabo  witnesses  to  the  existence  of 
a  river  in  the  Eleatis,  called  Keteios, 
which  falls  into  the  Kaikos,  in  Mysia,| 
but,  as  a  mere  mountain  stream ;  which, 
besides  that  the  formation  would  not  be 
regular,  was  hardly  likely  to  give  its  name 
to  a  race,  if  it  might  receive  one  from 
some  members  of  a  race.  Who  the 
Keteioi  were,  he  frankly  avows  himself 
quite  ignorant.;  and  he  treats  as  fables 
the  current  explanations  of  the  learned. 
The  lengthened  commentary  of  Eusta¬ 
thius  §  on  the  passage,  in  which  he  in¬ 
clines  to  derive  the  word  from  Krjroe, 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  though 
he  has  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  these 
Keteioi  were  mercenaries. 

If  we  look  at  the  name  in  itself,  it  ad¬ 
mits,  by  the  aid  of  recent  Egyptian  dis¬ 
coveries,  of  a  perfectly  simple  and  natural 
identification.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
we  hear  of  the  children  of  Heth,  the 
second-bom  son  of  Canaan,  who  are 
afterwards  called  the  Hittites.jj  Of  this 
race,  one,  and  that  the  smaller,  portion 
was  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Jews. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  occupied 
northern  Syria,  and  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Orontes :  a  branch,  apparently,  of  the 
great  Hamitic  family,  which  supplied,  in 


*  In  Egypt,  as  we  find  from  the  records, 
women  in  some  very  remarkable  instances 
administered  the  government. 

‘  II.  xi.  20. 

Strabo,  b.  13,  p,  616. 

P.  1697. 

Gen.  X.  15. 
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the  earliest  times,  the  bulk  of  the  Syrian 
population. 

This  warlike  and  powerful  race  formed 
both  the  great  barrier  in  the  north  against 
the  extension  of  Egyptian  pnjwer,  and  the 
centre  of  military  confederations,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  it.  The 
name  Heth,  in  Scripture,  is  represented 
by  Kheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  by  the  Khatti,  of  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions;*  and  it  is  principally  from  the 
former  of  these  that  an  accurate  idea  of 
their  position  is  to  be  derived.  The 
Kheta  of  the  Egyptians  may  well  be,  as 
far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  the  Keteioi 
of  Homer :  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  other  rendering,  so  simple  and 
so  obvious,  of  their  name  in  the  Greek 
tongue. 

In  the  reign  of  the  great  Rameses  II., 
when  the  Egyptian  Monarchy  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude,  the 
Kheta  or  Hethites  made  war  upon  that 
monarch, f  with  a  wide  support,  both  from 
East  and  West;  although  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  they  were  joined  by  the  town  of 
Arados  alone.  But,  from  Asia*  Minor, 
they  counted  as  allies,  among  others,  the 
people  of  Mysia,  and  the  Dardanians  of 
Troas ;  indeed,  as  the  inscription  is  read, 
of  Ilios  and  Pedasos.  This  alliance 
shows  that  relations  existed  between  the 
Kheta  and  the  North-west  comer  of  the 
Fore-Asia  (Vorder-Asiens)  as  it  is  con¬ 
veniently  called  by  the  Germans. 

But  there  are  other  signs  which  tend  to 
show  an  ethnical,  as  well  as  a  political, 
connection  between  these  two  quarters. 
The  immediate  neighbors  of  the  Kheta 
on  the  W'est,  were  the  Cilicians.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mythical  genealogy  of 
Apollodorus,!  and  others,  Kilix  was  the 
brother  of  Phoinix,  and  the  grandson  of 
Poseidon,  the  great  Hamitic  deity. 
When  the  Kilikes  are  called  Semitic,  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  Phoenicians ;  that  is  to 
say,  their  language,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
by  inscriptions,  belonged  to  a  family  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  common  by 
the  Semites  and  the  Asiatic  Hamites  of 
the  great  migration  from  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.§  Next,  what  appears  to 

*  Smith’s  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  p.  6. 

f  Lenormant's  Manuel  de  I’Histoire  de 
rOrient,  b.  iii.  5,  4. 

Apoilod.  ii.  I,  4. 

Lenormant,  b.  i.  5,  3. 


be  most  clearly  established  is  their  im¬ 
mediate  relationship  to  the  Phoenicians, 
with  whose  equipment  in  the  navy  of 
Xerxes  theirs  nearly  agreed.*  This  simi¬ 
larity  would,  without  doubt,  be  promoted 
by  their  maritime  habits.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  access  by  land  into  their  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  East  and  South,  was  round 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  through  the  pass  of 
Mount  Amanus;  and  if  not  identical  in 
composition  with  the  Kheta,  the  Kilikes 
must  have  been  in  the  closest  relations 
with  that  nation. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Troad,  we  find 
that  it  had  in  its  immediate  neighborhood 
its  own  race  of  Kilikes,  reckoned,  proba- 
ply,  among  the  neighboring  Mysians. 
Eetion,  father  bf  Andromachfe,  dwelt  under 
Plakos, 

KMKeaa’  ivApeo^ttv  avaaauv.f 

and  Achilles,  destroying  the  city,  is  thus 
described : — 

h(  di  voXiv  Trepaev  KtXUuv  evvacerdueav.^ 

Strabo,  moreover,  records  the  traditions, 
which,  as  well  as  etymology,  connect  the 
Kilikes  of  Mysia  with  the  Kilikes  of  Cili- 
cia.§ 

Again,  there  are  reasons  why  we  should 
look  for  the  presence  of  non-Aryan  races 
other  than  the  Kares  in  the  Trojan  circle 
of  allies.  In  the  Catalogue,  Homer  calls 
the  Kares  Ba/>(iapd<f><,)voi,\\  the  speakers 
of  a  strange  tongue.  And  they  are  the 
only  race  so  named.  But  in  the  fourth 
Book,  after  describing  the  bleating,  so  to 
call  it,  of  the  Trojan  Army,  a  broken  and 
various  noise,  as  when  each  sheep  answers 
its  lamb,  he  gives,  as  a  reason, — 

ov  yap  jrdvruv  fev  dpbc  6p6o(  owl’  la  yj/pvf 

dA/U  yXiiaa’  iiuuiKTo,  noXvK?.iiToi  d’  taav  dv- 
dpef.l 

We  may,  therefore,  well  look  for  some 
others  besides  the  Kares  to  justify,  by  their 
foreign  speech,  this  general  description. 
It  may  be  that  the  contingent  from  Lycia, 
which  was  clearly  under  commanders  of 
Phoenician  extraction,  likewise  used  the 
Phoenician  tongue.  But,  knowing  as  we 
do,  that  there  were  Kilikes  in  the  neighbor- 


*  Herod,  vii.  89,  91 ;  Smith,  Anc.  Hist,  of 
East,  p.  430. 

f  II.  vi.  397 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  667. 
t  II.  vi.  415. 
h  Strabo,  pp.  6,  7. 
r  II.  ii.  867. 
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hood  of  Troy,  apparently  dwelling  among 
the  people  of  Mysia,  we  seem  justiheil  in 
pointing  to  these  also,  since  they  were  of 
the  Hamitic  stock  if  they  were  of  the  Cili- 
cian  race;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
we  are  considering  therefore  tends  to  sup¬ 
port  this  presumption  of  identity  between 
the  two  sets  of  Kilikes. 

The  Khita  would  certainly  have  l)een, 
to  Homer,  barbarians  in  speech.  It  ap¬ 
pears  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  these 
Kilikes  were  the  same.  There  are  several 
marks  which  connect  Eetion,  their  sove¬ 
reign,  with  Poseidon,  and,  therefore,  with 
the  Poseidon-worshipping  races.  One  is 
the  name  of  his  city.  Thebe  •  ;  and  anoth¬ 
er,  the  excellence  of  his  horses. t  We  are 
not,  however,  called  upon  \o  reject  tlie 
common  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
Od.  xi.  519-22,  which  is  probably  true, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  There  might  be 
Keteioi  in  Mysia  and  on  the  Orontes,  as 
there  were  Kilikes  in  Mysia  and  in  Cilicia, 
and  as  there  were  Lukioi  in  Troas  and  in 
Lycia;  and  as  we  know  that  another 
branch  of  the  Hethite  or  Hittite  race  dwelt 
among  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  at  a 
distance  from  the  parent  stock  ;  and  as  we 
also  find  a  town  founded  by  this  same  race 
in  Cyprus,  namely  the  Citium  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

In  the  traditional  report  of  the  swarthi¬ 
ness  of  Memnon,  there  is  nothing  to  raise 
a  presumption  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
Khita.  They  were  Canaanites  and  Ha- 
mites,  worshippers  of  Poseidon ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  show-,  from  Homer,  through  the 
hair,  how  remarkably  he  associated  dark¬ 
ness  of  skin  with  ail  that  was  Eastern. 

Now,  if  Memnon  were  leader  of  the  Ke¬ 
teioi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  his  country  lay  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Southern  Greece,  and  he 
might,  therefore,  with  ample  consistency, 
be  called  by  the  Poet,  son  of  the  Morning. 
And,  most  certainly,  the  Homeric  state¬ 
ment,  that  Memnon  was  the  famous  son 
of  the  Morning,  would  be  in  thorough 
accordance  both  with  the  Poet’s  geo¬ 
graphical  idea  of  the  East  and  sunrise, 
which  the  Odyssey  by  no  means  carries 
far  towards  the  South,  and  with  the  fame 
to  which  the  Khita,  as  the  resolute  and 
somewhat  successful  opponents  of  the  vast 
Egyptian  power,  had  attained. 

*  The  son  of  a  Thebaios  fights  on  the  Tro¬ 
jan  side,  II.  viii.  120. 

f  II.  viii.  136  ;  xvi.  153. 


Of  the  two  questions  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  in  conjunction,  the  legend  of 
Memnon  and  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
Keteian  name  in  the  Eleventh  Odyssey, 
the  latter  is  of  the  greater  importance  in 
relation  to  the  date  of  Homer,  as  it  con¬ 
nects  him  with  the  period  of  that  nation’s 
prosperity  and  power.  But  if  we  can  do 
anything  to  identify  the  position  of  Mem¬ 
non,  it  adds  a  stone  to  the  fabric.  And 
an  old  Greek  monument  enables  us  to 
take  a  further  step  in  this  direction.  The 
Lycians  under  Sarpedon  are  the  most  re¬ 
mote  towards  the  south  and  east  of  Pri¬ 
am’s  Allies  at  the  period  of  the  Catalogue. 
Next  to  them  lie  the  Kilikes,  who,  as  I 
contend,  are  associated  with  the  Kheta. 
If,  then,  I  am  right  about  Memnon,  he 
and  Sarpedon  were  territorial  neighbors. 
Now  Pausanias*  gives  us  a  description  in 
detail  of  the  paintings  of  Polugnotos  in  the 
Leschfc,  or  place  of  resort  for  conversation, 
at  Delphi.  In  one  portion  of  these  paint- 
ings,t  the  figure  of  ^rpedon  is  introduced 
in  a  pensive  position,  his  head  leaning 
upon  his  hands.  Next  to  Sarpedon  is  placed 
Memnon,  with  one  of  his  hands  placed  on 
the  shoulder  of  Sarpedon ;  which  must 
mark,  if  not  consolation,  at  least  friendly  re¬ 
lation  of  some  sort.  And  what  can  this  be  ? 
Sarpedon  is  slain  during  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  before  Memnon  has  come  to  Troas. 
The  picture  then  does  not  relate  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  and  intercourse  in  Troas. 
Is  it  not  a  reasonable  explanation  that  the 
p>osition  indicates  the  friendly  territorial 
neighborhood  of  nations,  which  it  is  pretty 
certain  had  been  united  in  resistance  to  a 
foreign  supremacy  ? 

There  is  yet  another  presumption  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  the  Keteioi,  which 
arises  from  the  text  of  Homer.  In  the 
Fourth  Odyssey,  Menelaos  describes  to 
Telemachos  and  his  friend  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  since  quitting  Troas : — 

^  yUp  vaXXu  iraddv  koI  iroXV  hraktfiii^ 
')\yay6ftip>  h  xnyuai  Kal  bydouTip  fret 
Kvirpov  ^oiviKitv  re  Kal  klyvtmovf  tna'biiBhi 
AtOiowat  O'  UopT/v  KOI  SibofiOt'C  teat  ’Epe/i/3oi'f 
Kat  Atfiviiv  tva  r’  upvt^  afap  Kepaol  TtXeOovatv.\ 

Did  we  but  know  in  a  Menelaid  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  eight  years’  tour!  Evidently 
it  approached  to,  though  it  might  not  equal, 
the  tour  of  Odysseus.  It  differs  in  this 


*  X.  25,  seff. 
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among  other  respects,  that  it  does  not  lie 
so  completely  beyond  the  limits  of  Helle¬ 
nic  navigation  and  experience,  for  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia  were  in  some  sense  known 
countries,  inasmuch  as,  to  say  the  least, 
the  Greeks  were  assured  of  the  existence 
and  character  of  such  cities  as  Thebes  and 
Sidon;  while  Kupros  or  Cyprus  was,  as 
we  see  from  the  Eleventh  Iliad,  partially 
within  the  Hellenic  circle  of  political  influ¬ 
ence. 

Still,  the  very  same  expression  which 
Menelaos  uses  to  describe  his  wanderings, 
is  employed  by  the  seer  Theocluraenos  in 
the  Fifteenth  Odyssey,  and  again  by  Eu- 
maios,  to  describe  those  of  Odysseus  :  ‘  he 
is  one  who  underwent  much,  and  travelled 
much.’*' 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients  was  as  far  as  possible 
coast  navigation,  the  question  arises.  How 
was  it  that  Menelaos  is  represented  as  not 
having  touched  land  anywhere  along  the 
great  distance  between  Troas  and  Phoi- 
niki,  except  at  Kupros,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  a  friendly  country  ?  As  to  Phoi- 
nikb,  it  appears  plain,  from  the  Poems, 
that  the  Phoenicians  took  no  side  in  the 
war ;  and  the  visit  of  Menelaos'  to  Egypt 
proves  it  to  have  been  at  the  time  either 
neutral  or  friendly.  Evidently  he  avoids 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Lycia,  because  we  know 
it  from  the  Trojan  Catalogue  to  have  been 
hostile.  But,  after  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  presence  of  Kilikes  in  Mysia,  and  of 
Musoi  in  Cilicia,  we  at  once  account  for 
his  avoiding  the  Cilieian  coast  on  the  same 
ground,  namely,  that  it  was  held  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  population.  There  is  still  an  interve¬ 
ning  link,  the  coast  of  Northern  Syria  be¬ 
yond  Troas,  which  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Hethites  or  Kheta.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
presumption  that  this  coast  was  avoided 
on  the  same  ground  ?  and  therefore  that 
the  Kheta  were  also  the  Keteioi  of  the 
Eleventh  Odyssey? 

That  the  Phoenicians  did  not  take  part 
in  the  war  is  readily  accounted  for,  not 
only  by  their  distance,  but  by  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  chief  traders  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  whose  business  it  was,  with  a  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  liberty  of  kidnapping,  to 
be  at  peace  with  both  sides.  Hence  pro¬ 
bably  it  was  that  they  chose  to  remain  all 
along  in  a  modified  subordination  to  the 


*  Od.  XV.  176,  400. 
New  Series. — Vol.  XX.,  No.  4 
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great  Egyptian  empire,  rather  than  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  considerable  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  for  resistance.  That  Paris 
had  visited  Sidon  *  before  the  war  .proves 
nothing  adverse  to  this  supposition,  as  he 
was  then  on  the  most  friendly  terms  also 
with  Greece  itself. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  :  we  thus 
find  Homer,  with  respiect  to  the  Memnon- 
ian  tradition,  in  contact  and  full  consisten¬ 
cy,  upon  a  reasonable  and  probable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  text,  with  the  facts  of  real 
history.  Memnon,  with  whose  personality 
we  n^  not  be  troubled,  was  for  him  the 
son  of  the  East.  Therefore  he  could  not 
well  be  Egyptian  :  yet  Egypt  might  after¬ 
wards  claim  him,  in  fond  connection  with 
the  traditions  of  a  period  when  she  had 
proudly  possessed  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
He  could  hardly  come  from  Susiana  or 
Assyria,  with  which  there  is  no  trace  of  so¬ 
cial  or  piolitical  relations.  Yet  he  proba¬ 
bly  came  fromjoutside  the  circle  of  the 
earlier  Trojan  alliances,  and  therefore  from 
beyond  I.,ycia,  and  the  countries  of  the 
Musoi  and  Kilikes.  There  lie  the  Kheta; 
and  the  Poet  supplies  us  with  |their  name, 
Keteioi.  These  warriors  were  separated 
from  the  Phoenicians  generally,  and  there¬ 
fore  from  relations  with  Greece,  by  their 
hostility  to  Egypt :  and  with  this  historic 
fact  their  supplying  aid  to  Troy  is  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony, 

VI. — The  Legend  of  the  Pseudo- 

DYSSEUS. — The  Voyage  or  the  Ship 
Argo. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to 
draw  out  frpm  the  Poems  all  the  traces  of 
connection  between  Greece  of  the  heroic 
age  and  the  great. Egyptian  Empire;  but 
only  such  of  them  as  tend  towards  de¬ 
fining  the  chronological  limits  within  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the 
Egyptian  records  or  other  positive  testimo¬ 
ny,  the  War  of  Troy  historically  falls. 

Having  now  set  forth  the  principal 
points  of  contact  between  the  Homeric 
text  and  the  Eygptian  and  Phoenician  his¬ 
tory,  I  proceed  to  mention  one  or  two 
others  of  minor  moment,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  distinctly  subsidiary  to  those  already 
named. 

(I.)  In  the  Fourteenth  Odyssey,  Odys¬ 
seus  has  availed  himself  on  his  return  to 
Ithaca,  of  the  hospitality  of  Eumaios,  to 


*  11.  vi. 
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whom  he  remains  unknown.  Eumaios  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  who  he  is,  and  how  and  why 
he  came  to  Ithaca.  <  This  demand  Odys¬ 
seus  meets  by  a  fictitious  narrative,  which 
I  have  termed  the  Legend  of  the  Pseudo- 
dysseus. 

He  describes  himself  as  a  Cretan  of  high 
extraction,  not  given  to  industrious  habits, 
but  to  war  and  buccaneering.  By  this, 
as  a  sea-rover,  he  had  greatly  prospered ; 
but  had  afterwards  been  obliged  to  take 
part  as  a  Cretan  leader  in  the  Achaian 
war  with  Troy.  On  his  return,  after  only 
a  month  of  rest  at  home,  he  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Egypt.  It  consisted  of 
nine  ships,  and  the  people  readily  took 
service  in  it.* 

A  fair  wind  brought  them  in  five  days  to 
Egypt ;  and  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
terms : — 

“  I  moored  in  the  River  Aiguptos.  I 
bid  my  gallant  men  stay  where  they  were, 
and  haul  the  vessel  ashore,  while  I  sent 
out  scouts  for  a  survey  of  the  land.  But 
they,  unable  to  restrain  their  eagerness  and 
wantonness,  at  once  fell  to  making  havoc 
of  the  well-tilled  fields  of  the  men  of 
Egypt,  slaying  the  full-grown  males,  and 
carrying  off  the  women  and  young  chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  din  soon  reached  the  city. 
And  the  inhabitants  hearing  it,  came  down 
at  the  following  dawn.  The  whole  plain 
was  filled  with  chariots  and  with  foot-sol¬ 
diery,  and  with  the  blaze  of  armor.  .And 
Zeus,  lover  of  the  thunderl)olt,  struck  my 
comrades  with  a  miserable  panic,  nor  did 
a  man  of  them  stand  firm,  for  mischief 
gathered  on  all  sides.  There  they  slew 
many  of  us  with  the  sharp  edge  of  wea¬ 
pons  ;  and  some  they  took  alive  to  become 
their  bondsmen.  .  .  .t 

“  As  for  me,  I  went  straight  to  meet  the 
king  in  his  chariot,  and  held  and  kissed 
his  knees.  He  raised  me  and  pitied  me, 
and  placing  me  in  the  chariot,  carried  me 
weeping  to  his  home.  Many,  indeed, 
rushed  at  me  with  spears,  for  in  truth 
they  were  vehemently  exasperated;  but 
he  kept  them  off,  for  he  had  regard  to 
the  displeasure  of  Zeus  Xeinios,  the  great 
avenger  of  ill-deeds.” 

Then  he  relates  how  he  abode  ibr  years 
in  Egypt,  receiving  kind  gifts,  and  acquiring 
wealth,  until  a  Phoenician  rogue  induced 
him  to  abscond;  when  he  went  to  Phoini- 
ke,  and  from  thence,  after  a  year,  embark- 

•  Od.  xiv.  199-248.  f  Od.  xiv.  258-72. 


ed  for  Libya,  when  they  fell  into  ill  weath¬ 
er  which  destroyed  their  vessel,  and  new 
adventures  followed  which  are  not  to  the 
present  purpose.* 

Is  it  possible  to  read  this  narrative  in 
the  light  of  the  Egyptian  discoveries,  and 
not  to  receive  the  impression  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  pure  and  arbitrary  inven¬ 
tion,  but  one  adapted  to  the  law  of  likeli¬ 
hood,  and  related  to  some  known  facts  ? 
The  first,  because  Odysseus  was  not  merely 
entertaining  the  itching  ears  of  a  simple¬ 
ton,  but  putting  a  very  shrewd  and  intelli¬ 
gent  man  in  possession  of  what  he  was  to 
take  for  a  real  biography.  The  second, 
because  of  the  remarkable  ]X>ints  of  re¬ 
semblance  with  what  we  now  know  from 
the  Egyptian  records.  Let  us  observe : — 

(i)  How  eminently  Egypt  is,  in  this 
tale,  the  land  of  horses,  and  of  horses  in 
chariots,  when  they  are  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  come  out  in  a  tumultuary 
muster  of  the  population  against  a  small 
band  of  freebooters. 

^2)  How  the  general  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  agrees  with  that  of  the  Libyan  co¬ 
alition  ;  an  aggressive  invasion,  success  in 
the  first  instance,  severe  suffering  inflicted, 
the  ruin  of  the  expedition  through  a  deci¬ 
sive  battle,  great  slaughter  and  a  residue 
of  prisoners.  Even  the  mercy  shown  to 
Odysseus  agrees  with  what  Iwe  are  told 
hapi>ened  in  the  same  case,  when  a  number 
of  the  invaders  were  allowed  to  remain  as 
subjects. 

(3)  There  is  something  strange,  and  not 
agreeable  to  Achaian  habits,  in  the  re¬ 
markable  clemency  of  the  Egyptian  king 
to  his  suppliant  prisoner.  But  Sir  G.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  commenting  on  Herod,  ii.  lozf, 
speaks  of  the  comparative  clemency  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  honor  paid  by  Se- 
sostris  to  those  who  gallantly  withstood 
him. 

(4)  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of 
the  escape.  A  Phoenician  induced  him  to 
escape  from  Egypt,  and  in  escaping  to  go 
with  him  to  Phoinike,  which  was  the 
nearest  place  of  refuge.  This  is  perfectly 
explicable.  But  next,  he  persuades  the 
supposed  Cretan  to  go  on  to  Libya,  when 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  seek  his 
own  country,  Crete.  The  explanation  is 
supplied  by  the  Egyptian  records,  though 
we  have  no  sign  from  the  Poems  of  any 

*  Od.  xiv.  278-309. 

f  In  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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thing  like  ordinary  commerce  or  other  in¬ 
tercourse  between  Greece  and  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  the  resort  of  a  Greek  to  that  coun¬ 
try  ceases  to  be  inexplicable,  when  we  find 
that  its  people  had  recently  been  engaged 
in  a  common  enterprise  with  the  Achaians 
against  Egypt. 

It  is  evidently  the  expedition  against 
Merepthah  to  wliich  this  Legend  thus  in 
many  important  points  corresponds ;  and 
it  supports  the  view,  which  the  use  of  the 
word  Achaians  suggests,  that  that  expedi¬ 
tion  took  place  at  a  time  shortly  before  the 
War  of  Troy. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  Legend 
represents  a  buccaneering  raid,  whereas 
the  invasion  was  conducted  by  a  coalition 
of  nations.  The  answer  is  tolerably  plain ; 
the  Egyptian  records  are  unhappily  want¬ 
ing  at  the  place  where  they  should  give 
the  numbers  of  the  Achaian  contingents ; 
but  they  show  with  sufficient  clearness  that 
the  numerical  force  of  the  invading  army 
was  mainly  .African.  The  Libyans  (or 
Lebu)  recorded  as  killed  were  6359.  Of 
another  nation  whose  name  is  blank,  there 
were  61  ii,  and  of  a  third,  also  blank, 
2370.*  As  the  record  gives  91 1 1  daggers 
or  knives  taken  from  the  Maxyes,  the 
larger  of  these  two  numbers,  it  would  seem, 
belongs  to  them,  and  the  third  may  be 
that  of  the  Kahakas.  The  Maxyes  were 
much  more  nearly  united  with  the  Libyans 
than  the  Achaians  were  (though  all  were 
probably  Aryan  races) ;  and  were  compre¬ 
hended  with  them  in  the  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  Tahennu,  which  included  all  the 
neighbors  of  Egypt  on  the  West  t  But 
when  we  come  to  the  transmarine  contin¬ 
gents,  we  find  the  Achaian  name  given, 
with  the  numbers  blank  :  the  Sikels,  who 
have  but  222  killed,  and  the  Tursha,  or 
supposed  Etruscans,  whose  slain  are  542. 
From  this  it  appears  probable,  though  not 
certain,  that  the  Achaian  force  in  the  war 
against  Merepthah  was  on  a  scale  not 
widely  different  from  that  which  we  find  in 
the  very  curious  legend  of  the  Pseudodys- 
seus. 

(II.)  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Records  of  Egypt  throw  any  direct  light 
upon  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Argo,  yet 
indirectly  they  suggest  a  sense  of  meaning 
for  a  legend  which  it  has  been  heretofore 


*  Chabas,  pp.  199,  200. 
f  De  Rough’s  Memoire,  pp.  14,  15. 
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SO  difficult  to  supply  with  a  probable  basis 
of  fact. 

We  have  long,  indeed,  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  most  curious  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  Colchians.  Pindar*  calls  them 
the  dark-faced  (tteXaivuTreg).  Herodotus 
states  that  a  colony  detached  from  the 
Army  of  Sesostris  settled  on  the  Phasis. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  the  Colchians  aie 
an  Egyptian  race.  He  found  that  tradi¬ 
tion  subsisting  among  them.  He  relies 
partly  on  their  having  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair,  but  very  much  more  on  their 
practising  circumcision.  The  Egyptians 
and  the  Colchians  use  a  manner  of  weav¬ 
ing  unknown  elsewhere.f  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  less  weighty  authorities  of  Diodorus 
and  other  late  witnesses.  But  I  may 
mention  that  the  language  of  old  Colchis, 
now  Mingrelia,  is  Turanian.^ 

There  were  but  two  great  events,  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  TVoica,  and  known  to  us  by 
the  general  tradition  of  the  country,  in 
which  Greece  had  an  interest  truly  national. 
Homer,  who  gives  us  so  largely  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Phoinix,  and  the  local  war  of 
Nestor,  alludes  to  the  events  I  speak  of 
in  a  manner  bearing  no  proportion  to  their 
historical  moment  He  was  too  great  an 
artist  to  bring  upon  the  stage  any  figure 
which  could  vie  with  the  subject  of  his 
song ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Legends 
of  the  War  of  Thebes  and  of  the  ship  Argo 
were  competing  legends  with  the  War  of 
Troy.  Of  the  War  of  Thebes  he  gives  us 
only  glances,  and  those  incidentally  to  the 
character  and  position  of  Diomed.^  The 
ship  Argo  is  named  but  once  in  the 
Poems.|| 

We  have  recently,  I  think,  begun  to 
perceive  that  the  expedition  against  Thebes 
was  a  national  exp^ition ;  an  expedition, 
as  Homer  phrases  it,  of  Achaians  against 
Cadmeians.  Mitford  had  noticed  it  as 
“  the  first  instance  of  a  league  among 
Grecian  Princes.”j|  The  Theban  country 


*  Pylh.  iv.  377.  f  Herod,  ii.  103-5. 

^  Max  Muller,  Languages  of  the  Seat  of 
War,  pp.  1 12-4. 

8  II.  iv.  370-400 ;  II.  V.  800-8. 

Tod.  xii.  70. 

^  Mitford,  chap.  i.  sect.  3.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  prejudices, .Mitford  is  an  author  whom 
no  one  need  even  at  this  day  be  ashamed  to 
consult  or  quote.  Fifty  years  ago  he  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  authority  ;  he  is  now  perhaps  , 
unduly  depressed.  He  surely  marks  one  of 
the  advancing  stages  of  Greek  historiography. 
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was  the  grand  seat  of  foreign  immigration 
and  influence  in  Middle  and  Southern 
Greece.  Elsewhere  there  had  been  indi¬ 
viduals  or  families  settling  in  the  country, 
rather  than  communities.  Here  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  real  colony,  and  a 
colony  which  perhaps  displaced  or  sup- 
plant^  a  prior  settlement  by  Amphion  and 
^ethos.*  The  War  against  Thebes  has 
notes  which  indicate  that  it  was  probably 
an  early  effort  of  the  nation,  just  awaking, 
under  its  Achaian  name,  to  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  independence,  in  which  the  do¬ 
mestic  dissensions  of  the  ruling  families  of 
Thebes  were  used  as  the  occasion  for 
putting  down  an  element  of  power  in 
the  country',  which  was  or  had  been  for¬ 
midable  by  reason  of  its  derivation  from 
the  great  though  declining  Egyptian 
Empire.  The  tenacious  vitality  of  the 
motives  from  which  it  sprang  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  far  more  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  quarrel.  The  expedition  of  the 
Epigonoi  took  place  after  Poluneikes,  the 
person  by  whom  the  movement  was  origi¬ 
nally  prompted,  was  already  dead.  It  is 
mentioned  but  slightly  in  Homer.t  Yet 
the  completeness  of  its  success  seems  to 
be  attested  by  the  decentralized  condition 
in  which  the  Boiotians  mustered  for  the 
Trojan  war,  not  as  a  monarchy,  but  under 
five  apparently  equal  leaders.| 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  the  voyage 
of  the  ship  Argo  was  probably  a  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  an  effort,  at  a  very  slightljr 
earlier  date,  of  the  same  feeling.  As  it 
stands  in  the  framework  of  ordinary  Greek 
legend,  it  has  been  found  by  the  ablest 
critics  extremely  difficult  either  to  accept 
as  history,  or  to  etherialize  and  translate 
as  myth.§  Mitford  ||  refers  it  to  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Jason  to  obtain  distinction  by  a 
freebooting  expedition  to  a  more  remote 
quarter  than  any  theretofore  molested. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  laments  that  when  the 
marvellous  is  stripped  off,  and  only  a  dry 
husk  left,  the  story  appears  only  more 

I  do  not  find.the  subject  noticed  in  the  work 
of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Mr.  Grote’s  view  of  the 
legendary  period,  which  as  coming  from  him 
carries  great  authority,  was  not  favorable  to 
the  admission  of  the  too  realistic  idea  of  na¬ 
tionality  as  among  the  motives  which  prompted 
mythical  ornamentation.  It  is  set  forth  in  his 
Sixteenth  Chapter. 

*Od.  xi.  260-5.  J  IL  iv.  406.  $  II.  ii.  494. 

§  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  chap.  v.  vol.  t.  pp. 
132-^  i2mo  edition. 

I  Chap.  V.  p.  143 


meagre  and  not  more  intelligible.*  Mr. 
Grote  treats  the  inquiry  as  hopeless  whether 
there  be  in  the  I.egend  any  basis  of  fact 
or  not.  But  it  is  plain  that  when  once  we 
are  able  to  show  an  historic  link  between 
Egypt  and  Greece,  importing  supremacy 
at  a  given  period  on  one  side,  and  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  other,  there  is  nothing  forced 
or  improbable  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Greeks,  when  the  yoke  had  ceased  to 
press  them,  might  have  been  attracted  by 
the  love  of  booty  and  the  hope  of  revenge 
to  any  point  where  Egyptian  authority 
was  represented  feebly  enough  to  invite 
attack. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson!  considers  that  the 
object  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  may 
have  been  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  lucra¬ 
tive  tra(fe  with  the  East  which  flourished 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
But  that  expedition  preceded  the  Home¬ 
ric  Poems,  and  it  is  surely  evident  that 
even  at  their  date  the  Greeks  had  not  at¬ 
tained  to  any  such  development  of  their 
commercial  conceptions.  Indeed,  the 
whole  tale,  unlike  that  of  the  War  against 
Thebes,  presents  circumstances  of  improb¬ 
ability  which,  in  the'absence  of  any  specific 
answer,  are  mosts  tartling.  In  the  whole 
of  the  Poems  we  never  hear  of  a  merchant- 
ship  of  the  Greeks.  The  Ar^o,  if  it  ex¬ 
isted,  must  have  been  a  pure  sea-rover’s 
vessel  fitted  for  booty.  As  a  single  vessel, 
she  could  not  be  meant  for  war  in  the  sense 
of  the  Trojan  expedition.  But  if  she  was 
meant  for  booty  only,  why  did  she  seek  it 
at  so  great  a  distance,  in  a  sea  as  yet  un- 
traversed  by  the  Greeks  ?  And  why, 
above  all,  if  she  were  but  a  pirate,  was  she 
an  object  of  intense  national  feeling  to  the 
people  of  her  own  time,  or  why  did  she 
take  so  high  and  lasting  a  place  in  the 
recollections  of  the  race  ?  If,  as  we 
know  from  the  records,  Egypt  w'as  now 
no  longer  a  maritime  power  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  Achaian  people  were 
disposed  to  retaliate;  and  if  as  tradition, 
together  with  many  signs,  assures  us, 
there  was  in  the  Black  Sea  a  weak 
Egyptian  outpost,  showing  probably,  in 
Greek  eyes,  some  of  the  wealth  but  little 
of  the  force  of  the  old  Empire ;  then  I 
think,  and  perhaps  then  only,  do  we  at¬ 
tain  to  a  rational  hypothesis  as  to  the 
motive  and  character  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition. 

*  Part  i.  chap;  xiii.  pp.  332-4. 

f  In  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  169 
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Now,  slight  as  is  the  notice  in  the 
Odyssey,  it  gives  us  assistance  on  at  least 
two  points.  While  declaring  that 
and  she  only,  had  passed  through  the 
dangerous  Suinplegades,  or  the  Bosphorus, 
on  her  voyage,  it  calls  her  maaifiikovaa — • 
an  object  of  universal,  i.e.,  national  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  it  states  that  she  never  would 
have  effected  the  p.'issage,  except  by 
means  of  the  love  of  Herb  for  Jason.*  • 
Why  did  Here  thus  love  Jason,  not  with 
a  passionate  or  mortal,  but  with  a  divine 
and  protecting  love  ?  Among  the  surest 
indications  in  Homer,  are  those  afforded 
by  the  introduction  of  a  deity  in  conection 
,4  with  some  special  person  or  purpose. 

I  Now,  Here  is  by  a  peculiar  and  exclusive 

excellence,  the  great  Achaian  goddess. 
Not  like  Zeus  and  Apollo,  who  are  wholly 
liberated  from  merely  national  affections; 
0*  or  Poseidon,  who  everywhere  holds  fast 

t  by  those  of  his  own  race  or  longitude ;  or 

i  Athene,  whose  sympathies  in  the  war  are 

given  to  individuals  rather  than  to  a  race 
or  country  :  the  basis  of  her  national  ac¬ 
tion  seeming  to  lie  exclusively  in  that 
offence  of  Paris,  which  she  had  suffered 
S  together  with  Herb.t  It  is  Herb,  and 

Herb  only,  on  whose  inner  heart  is  writ- 
i  I  ten  in  deep  characters  the  Achaian  name ; 

'  whose  energy  on  behalf  of  the  army  never 

^  ceases,  who  beguiles  Zeus,  who  compels 

the  Sun  to  set  when  he  wishes  to  continue 

i  shining,  who  gives  her  sympathy  to  all 

that  is  Greek,  and  nothing  that  is  not 
Greek,  and  whose  central  worship  through 

I  the  historic  ages  was  in  Argos,  a  district 

of  Achaian  settlement,  and  the  centre  of 
,  .\chaian  power.  When  Homer  says  that 

J  Argo  passed  the  Straits  in  safety  l^cause 

1  Here  guided  her,  out  of  her  care  for  Ja¬ 
son  (irrel  (ft'tkitg  ijcv  I  read  him  as 

^  meaning  that  Jason  was  engaged  in  a 

true  national  enterprise,  so  the  goddess 
proper  to  the  nation  kept  him  scathe- 

V  less. — 

i  Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  con- 

j  nection  between  the  Greece  of  Homer 

and  Egypt,  Who  is  the  Homeric  Minos  ? 
Who  is  the  Aiguptios  of  Ithaca?  What 
sliare  has  Egypt  in  all  the  notices  of  the 
Phoenician  name,  and  the  numberless  and 
I  interesting  associations  connected  with  it  ? 

I  Why  is  it  that,  while  the  later  and  uncerti¬ 
fied  Greek  traidition  testifies  to  Egyptian 

influence  and  settlement  over  heroic 

i 


f; 


r  VI  I 


Greece  in  forms  so  numerous  that  we 
cannot  refer  them  all  to  a  casual  origin,  t 

the  direct  traces  of  the  connection  are  so  L 

faintly  marked  in  the  Poems?  Why  is  i 

Minos  Judge  in  the  Underworld  of  the  | 

Odyssey  ?  Was  he  the  Egyptian  Menes,  j 

and  are  the  imagery  and  personages  of 
that  underworld  borrowed  from  what  ' 

Homer  might  have  gathered  respecting  | 

the  religion  of  Egypt  ?  Lauch,  in  his  f 

“  Homer  und  .^gypten,”  has  pursued  in  * 

much  curious  and  interesting  detail  the 
search  in  the  Egyptian  recortfa  for  names 
which  we  find  in  the  Poems.  I  will  only  j 

here  say,  in  relation  to  the  questions  I  ’ 

have  rai^.  that  if,  when  Homer  sang, 
there  was  the  memory  of  a  time  still  recent, 
during  which  the  young  nation,  now 
grown  so  strong  in  self-consciousness, 
energy,  and  hope,  had  been  in  political 
subordination  to  Egypt,  that  of  itself  was 
reason  enough  for  a  Poet  with  the  intense 
Hellenism  of  Homer  to  suppress  or  re¬ 
duce  as  much  as  possible  the  direct  tokens 
of  the  connection. - 

I  have  been  thus  far  more  or  less  upon 
the  ground  of  history;  I  conclude  with 
offering  what  is  certainly  pure  conjecture ; 
and  yet,  I  think,  conjecture  not  unreason¬ 
able. 

Of  the  great  Egyptian  empire  of  Rame- 
ses  II.  and  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 

Homer,  or  at  least  Hellas,  must,  humanly 
speaking,  have  known  something,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  relation  to  continental  and 
yet  more  certainly  to  insular  Greece. 

But,  considering  the  military  greatness  of 
that  empire,  its  numerous  expeditions  to 
Syria,  and  the  concern  of  the  Phoenicians, 
in  all  such  things  the  sole  or  main  infor¬ 
mants  to  the  Greeks,  in  its  affairs,  some 
trnuis  aura,  some  breath,  at  least,  of  the 
renown  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  war¬ 
riors,  must  have  passed  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Greece.  With  respect  to  Thebes, 
we  have  seen  that  the  single  allusion  of 
the  kind  is  one  apparently  founded  not  on 
vague  rumor,  but  upon  real  tidings  truly 
characteristic  of  their  subject.  There  was 
probably  some  corresponding  knowledge 
of  other  things  and  persons.  Rameses  II., 
as  we  are  told,  enjoyed  what  other  great 
men  before  Agamemnon  wanted — namely, 
the  advantageous  chance  for  fame  which 
the  muse  confers.*  TJie  contemporary 

*  Lenormant,  i.  411,  and  Premieres  Civili¬ 
sations,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 


•  Od.  xii.  69-73. 
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epic  of  Pentaour  has  recorded,  and  doubt¬ 
less  enlarged,  his  deeds.  It  was  probably 
due  to  this  poem,  either  alone  or  with  other 
causes,  that  in  tradition  he  outgrew  prede¬ 
cessors  whose  real  achievements,  or  at 
least  whose  real  power  was  greater,  and 
that  he  not  only  outgrew,  but  even 
absorbed  them;  for  with  the  world  out- 
tide  of  Egypt,  down  even  to  our  time, 
Sesostris  was  the  hero  of  that  country,  and 
Sesostris  was  Rameses  II.  And  this  great 
but  shadowy  name  was  the  sole  but  much 
questioned  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
supremacy  over  humankind  had  once  be¬ 
longed  to  a  great  Egyptian  empire.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pentaour,  this  monarch 
personally  performed  in  the  war  with  the 
Kheta  such  prodigies  of  valor  as  may 
fairly  be  deemed  without  example,  and 
considered  to  approximate  to  the  super¬ 
human.  Was  it  the  echo  of  these  de^s, 
or  of  this  resounding  celebration  of  them, 
that  suggested  to  Homer  the  colossal  scale 
of  his  Achilles  ?  a  warrior  against  whom, 
while  heroic  strength  and  prowess  secured 
but  an  impar  congressus,  mere  numbers, 
however  accumulated,  were  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance;  and  the  very  apparition 
of  his  form  discomfited  an  army.*  The 
Poet  is  notably  in  correspondence  with  the 
account  of  Rameses,  who  is  represented 
as  surrounded  when  alone  by  2500 
chariots  of  the  enemy,  as  making  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  Ammon,  and  as  cutting  his  way 
through  the  hostile  army,  with  great  glory 
to  the  horses  who  drew  his  chariot;  all 
singularly  in  sympathy  and  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Homeric  picture  and 
its  preter-human  element.f 

But  Rameses  was  also,  and  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inscriptions,  a  portentous  sen- 
sualist|  In  a  long  life,  we  are  told,  he 
had  166  children,  of  whom  fifty-nine  were 
sons.  It  was  perhaps  this  extraordinary 
form  of  human  excess — and  if  not  it  was 
almost  certainly  some  similar  exorbitancy 
— that  may  have  suggested  to  the  Poet  a 
picture  so  intensely  foreign,  and  so  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  Greek  manners,  as  that  of 
Priam  ;  who  had  fifty  sons,  with  a  number 
of  daughters,  nowhere  mentioned ;  but 
twelve  were  married  inmates  of  his  palace.§ 


*  Horn.,  II.  xviii.,215 — 29.  •_ 

♦  Lenormant,  Prem.  Civ.,  i.  pp.  289 — 294. 

I  Lenormant,  Hist.  i.  423. 

$  II.  24,  493,  b.  248.  See  Studies  on  Ho¬ 
mer,  vol.  iii.  p.  210,  seq. 


And  his  vast  progeny  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  mothers  a^ut  which  we  are  in 
the  dark,  three  only  being  expressly 
named ;  and  nineteen  of  the  sons  being 
credited  to  Hecabfe.* 

The  argument  for  these  conjectures  may 
be  summed  up  thus : — Contemporary 
Hellas  was  subject,  after  the  manner  of  an 
eastern  empire,  to  the  Egyptian  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  titu- 
larly  at  least,  perhaps  also  to  the  Nine¬ 
teenth.  On  this  account  it  must  have 
had  some  information  as  to  extraordinary 
characters  and  events  connected  with  the 
great  empire  whose  yoke — probably  a 
light  one  from  the  remoteness  of  the  seat 
of  power — it  bore. 

The  force  of  this  consideration  is 
heightened,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
tribOT  or  nation  who  constituted  the  mari¬ 
time  arm  of  this  great  Empire  were  also 
the  race  who,  described  in  Homer  and  by 
the  Greeks  as  Phoinikes,  were  their  prin¬ 
cipal  and  perhaps  almost  sole  informants 
concerning  occurrences  which  took  place 
at  a  distance  from  their  own  coasts. 

Now  this  Rameses  the  Second  was 
evidently  reputed  to  be  a  person  of  the 
most  marked  individuality  ;  a  man  so  ex¬ 
traordinary — at  least  in  the  verse  of  his 
Bard — that  though  he  does  not  represent 
the  climax  of  Egyptian  power,  which  in 
his  reign  was  beginning  to  decline,  yet 
he  cast  both  his  successors  and  his  more 
potent  predecessors  into  the  shade  through 
his  heroic  force  and  prominence ;  and  he 
passed  into  the  general  tradition  of  the 
world  with  a  name  which  reached  the 
historic  times  as  that  of  a  great  conqueror, 
while  they  were  forgotten  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Egypt  itself. 

In  the  Poems  of  Homer,  while  we  have 
much  that  is  remarkable  indeed,  but  still 
within  the  limits  of  human  experience,  two 
pictures  only  are  pre^nted  to  us,  which 
surpassed  them  :  the  character  of  Achilles, 
in  its  colossal  dimensions  both  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  action;  and  the  menage  of 
Priam,  in  its  Asiatic  multiformity  so 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  modesty  of 
early  Greek  life.  And  the  hint  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  both  these  representations  is 
found  in  the  character  of  Rameses  the 
Second. - 

I  will  now  bring  together  the  figures 
which  are  -yielded  by  the  three  wars 
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against  Egypt  under  Rameses  II.,  his  son 
Merepthah,  and  Rameses  III.  TTie  dates 
of  the  attacks  are  taken  in  the  two  first, 
approxiqpately  at  1406  and  1345  B.c. ;  for 
the  third  exactly,  as  M.  Le  Normant  in¬ 
forms  us,  at  1306  B.c. 

The  characteristic  names  of  the  three 
expeditions,  which  supply  the  links  with 
Greek  history,  are  respectively  Dardanians, 
Achaians,  and  Danaans.  The  first  ex¬ 
pedition  was  certainly,  and  the  second 
probably,  before  the  War  of  Troy ;  the 
third  must  in  all  likelihood  have  been  later 
than  the  War.  The  ranges  of  time  which 
I  have  computed  from  the  facts  of  the  at¬ 
tacks,  would  give  us  the  following  limits 
within  which  the  Siege  of  Troy  must,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Egyptian  records,  have 
fallen — 

Earliest.  Latest. 

From  the  expedition  against 
Rameses  II.  1316  B.c.  1236  B.c. 

Merepthah  1345  “  1265  “ 

Rameses  III.  1387  “  1307  “ 

The  years  between  1316  b.c.  and  1307 
B.c.  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  all 
these  computations.  And  the  latest  year 
which  any  of  them  will  allow,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  1226  b.c.,  a  date  earlier  than 
the  important  catastrophe  which  deposed 
the  city  of  Sidon  from  its  primacy  in 
Canaan. 

The  names  used  in  Homer,  which  bear 
directly  on  the  argument,  are  five — 

1.  The  Dardanian. 

2.  The  Achaian. 

3.  The  Danaan. 

4.  The  Sidonian. 

5.  The  Keteian. 

6.  The  Theban. 

And  the  evidence  which  the  text  yields 
in  connection  with  each  and  all  of  them 
converges,  positively  or  negatively,  upon 
the  same  point.  The  general  cflFect  is,  to 
throw  back  the  Fall  of  Troy  somewhat, 
but  not  greatly,  further  than  according  to 
the  common  computation.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  have  seen,  bring  the  i8th, 
19th,  and  20th  Dynasties  slightly  lower 
down  than  the  writers  whose  figures  I 
have  provisionally  adopted.  Mr.  Poole’s 
or  Mr.  P.  Smith’s  figures  would  not  great¬ 
ly  affect  any  date  to  be  assigned  on  the 
strength  of  an  argument  such  as  this  to 
the  War  or  Fall  of  Troy.  There  is  no 
method  of  handling  the  evidence  in  detail. 


as  far  as  I  can  see,  which  will  not  throw 
the  TroUa  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  b.c.  But 
the  whole,  it  must  be  remembered,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  substantial  acceptance  of  the 
Egyptian  computations. 

The  opinions  which  were  current  on 
this  subject  before  it  was  capable  of  illus¬ 
tration  by  Egyptology,  were  learnedly 
discussed  and  summed  up  by  Clinton.* 
DUntzerf  observes,  that  Herodotus  in  his 
history  adopts  the  date  of  1270  b.c.,  and 
by  some  the  event  was  carried  as  high  as 
1353  B.C.,  while  others  placed  it  as  low  as 
1120  B.c. - 

One  word,  before  closing,  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  which,  if  my  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  early  history  be  generally  cor¬ 
rect,  attaches  to  the  warlike  incidents  of 
the  infancy  of  Greece.  Sic  fortis  Etruria 
emit.  We  have  examples  in  modem 
times,  and  in  the  most  recent  experience, 
of  great  States  which  owe  all  their  great¬ 
ness  to  successful  war.  The  spectacle 
offered  to  a  calm  review  by  this  process  is 
a  mixed,  sometimes  a  painful  one.  So, 
too,  it  seems,  that  the  early  life  of  the 
most  wonderful  people  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  was  greatly  spent  in  the  use 
of  the  strong  hand  against  the  foreigner. 
That  people  was  nursed,  and  its  hardy 
character  was  formed,  in  the  continuing 
stress  of  danger  and  difficulty.  But  the 
voyage  of  Argo,  the  Seven  against  Cad- 
meian  Thebes,  the  triumphant  attack  of 
the  Epigonoi,  the  enormous  and  prolong¬ 
ed  effort  of  the  War  of  Troy,  the  Achaian 
and  so-called  Danaan  attempts  against 
Egypt,  were  not  wars  of  conquest.  They 
were  not  waged  in  order  to  impose  the 
yoke  upon  the  necks  of  others.  And  yet, 
though  varied  in  time,  in  magnitude,  in 
local  destination,  they  seem,  with  some 
likelihood  at  least,  to  present  to  us  a  com¬ 
mon  character.  They  speak  with  one 
voice  of  one  great  theme :  a  dedication  of 
.  nascent  force,  upon  the  whole  noble  in  its 
aim,  as  well  as  determined  and  masculine 
in  its  execution.  For  the  end  it  had  in 
view,  during  a  course  of  effort  sustained 
through  so  many  generations,  was  the 
worthy,  nay,  the  paramount  end  of  es¬ 
tablishing,  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 


*  Fasti  Hcllenici,  Introduction,  sect.  vi.  p 
Homerische  Fragen,  p.  122. 
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the  national  life,  cohesion,  and  ^indepen¬ 
dence. 

Note. — I  have  to  withdraw  a  statement  too 
hastily  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  that 
Homer  does  not  call  Troy  large  or  broad- 
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wayed.  This  is  incorrect ;  see  II.  ii.  r4i,  333, 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  the  substance  of  my 
statement,  with  regard  to  the  population  of 
Troy,  I  have  nothing  to  qualify. — June  12. 

— Contemporary  Review. 


MELANCHOLIA. 


I. 

Saidst  thou.  The  night  is  ending,  day  is  near? 

Nay  now,  my  soul,  not  so ; 

We  are  sunk  back  into  the  darkness  drear. 

And  scarcely  soon  shall  know 
Even  remembrance  of  the  sweet ’dead  day  j 
Ay,  and  shall  lose  full  soon  . 

The  memory  of  the  moon,  ,  ' 

The  moon  of  early  night,  that  cheered  our  sunless  way. 


II. 

Once,  from  the  brows  of  Might, 

Leapt  with  a  cry  to  light 
Fallas  the  Forehghter; 

Then  straight  to  strive  with  her 
She  called  the  Lord  of  Sea 
In  royal  rivalry 

Foi*^ Athens,  the  Supreme  of  things, 

The  company  of  crownless  kings. 

A  splendid  strife  the  Queen  began, 

In  that  her  kingdom  making  man 
Not  less  than  equal  her  own  line 
Inhabiting  the  hUl  divine. 

Ah  Fate,  how  short  a  span 
Gavest  thou  then  to  god  and  godlike  man! 

The  impious  fury  of  the  stormblasts  now 
Sweeps  unrebuked  across  Olympus’  brow ; 

The  fair  Forefighter  in  the  strife 
For  light  and  grace  and  glorious  life 
They  sought  and  found  not ;  she  and  hers 
Had  yielded  to  the  troublous  years; 

No  more  they  walked  with  men,  heaven’s  high  interpreters. 

HI. 

Yet,  o’er  the  gulf  of  wreck  and  p>ain. 

How  softly  strange  there  rose  again, 

Against  the  darkness  dimly  seen, 

Another  fece,  another  queen. 

The  Maiden  Mother,  in  whose  eyes 
'The  smile  of  God  reflected  lies; 

Who  saw  around  her  gracious  feet 
The  maddening  Waves  of  warfare  meet. 

And  stretching  forth  her  fingers  fair 
Upon  the  hushed  and  wondering  air 
Shed  round  her,  for  man’s  yearning  sight, 

A  space  of  splendor  in  the  night. 

Are  her  sweet  feet  not  stayed  ? 
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Nay,  she  is  also  gone,  the  Mother-maid : 

An<I  with  her  all  the  gracious  company 
That  made  it  hope  to  live,  and  joy  to  die. 

The  Lord  is  from  the  altar  gone. 

His  golden  lamp  in  dust  overthrown. 

The  pealing  organ’s  ancient  voice 
Hath  wandered  to  an  empty  noise. 

And  all  the  angel  heads  and  purple  wings  are  flown. 

IV. 

Wherefore  in  this  twice-baffled  barrenness, 

This  unconsoled  twice-desolate  distress, 

For  our  bare  world  and  bleak 
We  only  dare  to  seek 
A  little  respite  for  a  little  while. 

Knowing  all  fair  things  brief, 

'  And  ours  most  brief,  seeing  our  very  smile, 

’Mid  these  our  fates  forlorn. 

Is  only  child  of  grief. 

And  unto  grief  retumeth,  hardly  bom.  • 

V. 

/  We  will  not  have  desire  for  the  sweet  spring. 

Nor  mellowing  midsummer — 

W’e  have  no  right  to  her — 

The  autumn  primrose  and  late-flowering 
Pale-leaved  inodorous 
Violet  and  rose  shall  be  enough  for  us ; 

Enough  for  our  last  boon. 

That  hapl^  where  no  bird  belated  grieves. 

We  watch,  through  some  November  afternoon. 

The  dying  sunlight  on  the  dying  leaves. 


VI. 

Ah,  heard  I  then  through  the  sad  silence  falling 
Notes  of  a  new  OrpheUn  melody. 

Not  up  to  earth  but  down  to  darkness  calling, 

Down  to  the  fair  Elysian  company,  • 

Ah  then  how  willing  an  Eurydice 

The  kindly  ghosts  should  draw,  with  noiseless  hand. 

My  shadowy  soul  into  the  shadowy  land; 

For  on  the  earth  is  endless  winter  come. 

And  all  sweet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  are  dumb. 

— ComhUl  Magazine. 
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We  come  lastly  to  the  Biological  results 
of  these  explorations,  and  the  bearings  of 
these  on  several  most  important  points  of 
bio-geological  doctrine, — as,  for  example, 
the  existing  distribution  of  marine  animal 
life  in  its  relation  to  depth,  temperature, 
and  supply  of  food  and  oxygen ;  its  con¬ 
nection  with  anterior  changes  in  the  rela¬ 


tions  of  sea  and  land,  and  in  the  depth 
and  temperature  of  the  sea-bed  ;  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life  in  some  localities,  whilst  in¬ 
terruptions  occurred  in  others ;  and  the 
question  how  far  a  gradual  change  in .  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  may  modify  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  species,  so  as  to  sanction  that  idea 
of  *  descent  with  modification  ’  which 
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seems  increasingly  to  find  fevor  among 
unprejudiced  Palaeontologists.  On  each 
of  these  points  we  shall  briefly  touch. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  recent  series  of  researches,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Animal  life  of  the  Deep  Sea 
was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  examination  of  the  small  sam¬ 
ples  of  bottom  brought  up  by  the  sounding 
apparatus ;  the  use  of  the  dredge  having 
bwn  restricted  to  depths  of  about  400  fath¬ 
oms.  These  samples  indicated  the  very 
extensive  diffusion  of  low  and  simple  forms 
of  animal  life,  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  the  group  of  Foraminifera.  Only  a 
few  specimens  of  any  higher  type  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  opinion  was  very  gene¬ 
rally  entertained  that  the  existence  of  such 
was  impossible  under  the  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  at 
great  depths,  and  that  the  specimens 
brought  up  by  the  sounding-line  (as  in 
the  c^  of  the  star-fishes  which  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  found  clustering  around  it)  had  been 
entangled  by  it  in  its  passage  through  the 
upper  stratum.  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  however,  that  this  pressure,  be¬ 
ing  equal  in  all  directions,  can  have  but  a 
very  trifling  influence  on  the  condition  of 
animals  composed  entirely  of  solid  and 
liquid  parts ;  neither  altering  their  shape, 
interfering  with  their  movements,  nor  ob¬ 
structing  any  of  their  functions.  A  drop 
of  water  (as  Dr.  Carpenter  pointed  out  in 
his  first  report)  enclosed  in  a  globular 
membranous ‘capsule  of  extreme  tenuity, 
would  undergo  no  other  change  beneath 
a  fluid  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the  square 
inch,  than  a  very  slight  reduction  of  its 
bulk  ;  and  if  an  aperture  existed  in  the 
capsule,  its  contents  would  not  escape, 
since,  while  the  external  pressure  would 
tend  to  force  them  out,  an  inward  pres¬ 
sure  of  exactly  equivalent  amount  would 
tend  to  keep  them  in. 

The  dredgings  carried  on  in  the  Porcu- 
/iW,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin,  between 
the  latitudes  of  48°  and  60°  north,  clear¬ 
ly  showed  that  the  supposed  limitation  of 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  to  a  depth  not 
much  exceeding  300  fathoms  (an  inference 
deduced  by  Edward  Forbes  from  his 
dredgings  in  the  .^gean)  has  no  real  exist¬ 
ence — at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Oce¬ 
anic  area ;  a  varied  and  abundant  Fauna 
having  been  met  with  in  successive  explo¬ 
rations,  progressively  carried  down  to  600, 


800,  1,000,  1,200,  1,500,  1,700  fathoms  ; 
and  w’hen  at  last  the  dredge  was  sent  down 
to  a  depth  of  2,435  fathoms,  it  came  up 
loaded  with  a  hundredweight  and  a  half  of 
‘  globigerina-mud  ’ — a  large  part  of  which 
was  a  mass  of  life,  having  imbedded  in  it 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  principal 
types  of  Marine  Invertebrata.  And  we 
understand  that  many  of  the  dredge-hauls 
taken  in  the  Challenger  expedition,  at  yet 
greater  depths,  have  been  not  less  produc¬ 
tive.  Hence  it  appears  that  no  zero  of 
depth  can  be  specifled,  at  which  Animal 
life  must  cease.  The  distribution  of  that 
life,  however,  is  obviously  much  influenced 
by  Temperature  ;  as  was  most  strikingly 
proved  by  the  marked  difference  betweeq 
the  Faunae  of  the  warm  and  the  cold  areas, 
already  pointed  out,  and  by  the  fact 
that  boreal  forms  were  traced  far  south¬ 
wards,  on  the  deep  cold  sea-bed,  althougl^ 
not  found  in  shallower  waters.  Not  less 
striking  was  the  dwarfing  of  some  of  our 
common  British  starfishes  that  presented 
themselves  in  the  cold  area ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  small  size  of 
most  of  the  abyssal  forms  is  due  as  much 
to  reduction  of  temperature,  as  to  any  oth¬ 
er  condition.  Of  the  extent  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  zoological  knowledge  which  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  exploration  of  the 
Deep  Sea  will  afford,  some  idea  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  four  months’ 
dredgings  of  the  Porcupine,  in  what  may  be 
accounted  British  seas,  added  1 1 7  species 
of  testaceous  mollusca  (about  one-fourth 
of  the  previous  total)  to  our  Fauna  ;  56  of 
these  being  new  to  science,  besides  7 
known  only  as  tertiary  fossils. 

But  to  this  downward  extension  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  a  most  remarkable  exception  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  While  the  Porcupine  dredgings 
of  1870,  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  were  at¬ 
tended  with  remarkable  success — in  one  in¬ 
stance  as  many  as  186  species  of  shells,  of 
which  7 1  were  previously  undescribed,  and 
24  known  only  as  fossils,  coming  up  in  one 
haul — those  taken  soon  afterwards  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  Mediterranean  were  sin¬ 
gularly  barren.  Dredge  after  dredge  came 
up  loaded  with  a  tenacious  mud,  the  most 
careful  sifting  of  which  gave  no  organic 
forms  whatever,  not  even  minute  Forami- 
niferal  shells.  Within. the  depth  of  300 
fathoms,  however,  both  along  the  African 
coast,  and  on  the  Adventure  and  Skerki 
Banks  dividing  the  eastern  from  the  west- 
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em  basin  there  was  no  paucity  of  animal 
life.  A  similar  result  was  obtained  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Adriatic,  by  Oscar 
Schmidt ;  and  the  statement  of  Edward 
Forbes,  in  regard  to  the  zero  he  met  with 
in  the  Mgean,  was  thus  unexpectedly 
confirmed.  Thus  the  nearly  azoio  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  its  two  extensions,  as  compared 
with  the  abundance  of  animal  life  met  with 
at  similar  depths  in  the  oj^en  Ocean,  obvi¬ 
ously  points  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  former  sea,  which 
differentiates  it  from  the  latter. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  is  one  of  great  interest ;  for  the 
existence  of  vast  thicknesses  of  sediment¬ 
ary  strata  almost  or  altogether  destitute  of 
organic  remains,  has  been  one  of  the 
standing  puzzles  of  Geology,  which  Ed¬ 
ward  Forbes’s  limitation  of  animal  life  to 
300  fathoms,  was  supposed  to  have  solved, 
by  relegating  these  deposits  to  seas  too 
deep  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  animals 
on  their  bottom.  But  this  explanation 
having  been  found  untenable,  a  new  solu¬ 
tion  had  to  be  sought ;  and  this  is  offer¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  corollary  from 
his  general  proposition  as  to  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  a  vertical  oceanic  circulation  by 
Thermal  agency  alone.  For  if  this  propo¬ 
sition  be  accepted,  it  follows  that  every 
drop  of  oceanic  water  is  brought  to  the 
surface  in  its  turn,  and  is  thus  exposed  to 
the  vivifying  influence  of  prolonged  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmosphere.  But  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Oceanic  circulation  the 
Mediterranean  is  excluded,  by  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
temperature  from  100  fathoms  downwards 
precludes  the  existence  of  any  thermal 
circulation  of  its  own,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  its  abyssal  water  to 
the  surface.  'That  water  being  shut  in  by 
walls  which  rise  10,000  feet  from  its  bot¬ 
tom,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  agen¬ 
cy  that  can  disturb  its  stillness  ;  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  very  fine  sedi¬ 
mentary  particles  brought  down  by  the 
Nile  and  the  Rhone,  being  diffused  by 
superficial  currents — before  they  have 
time  to  subside — over  the  entire  area, 
slowly  gravitate  to  the  bottom,  giving  such 
a  turbidity  to  the  lowest  stratum,  as  must 
be  very  unfavorable  to  the  existence  of 
most  forms  of  marine  animals.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  all.  This  sediment  includes 


a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  the 
slow  decomposition  of  which  will  use  up 
the  oxygen,  and  replace  it  by  carbonic 
acid ;  while  the  absence  of  any  vertical 
circulation  will  prevent  that  aerating  pro¬ 
cess,  which,  in  the  open  ocean,  furnishes 
the  corrective.  In  his  second  visit  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Dr.  Carpenter  tested  the 
correctness  of  this  surmise  by  an  analysis 
of  the  gases  boiled  off  from  the  bottom- 
water;  and  he  found  that,  using  the  meth¬ 
od  which  had  been  previously  employed 
in  the  examination  of  the  gases  of  the 
bottom-water  of  the  Atlantic,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  were  most  immistakable.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  of  peculiar  interest,  now  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay  is  advocating  the  doctrine 
that  the  Red  Sandstones,  alike  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  series,  were  deposited  in 
inland  seas.  Every  geologist  knows  that 
while  there  are  certain  beds  of  these 
which  are  rich  in  fossils,  their  general 
character  is  barrenness.  And  it  may  well 
be,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  points  out  in  regard 
to  the  Tertiaries  of  Malta,  that  th&  former 
were  the  shallow-water  formations,  whilst 
the  latter,  composed  of  a  finer  sediment, 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
basin. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  a  vertical 
Oceanic  Circulation  helps  us  to  account  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  food-supply,  with¬ 
out  which  abyssal  life  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Vegetation,  which  requires  light 
for  its  power  of  generating  organic  com¬ 
pounds,  and  thereby  providing  nutriment 
for  animals,  cannot  exist  where  light  is 
not;  and  even  the  stony  pink  Nullipores 
are  not  found  below, about  300  fathoms, 
whilst  the  foliaceous  sea-weeds  are  for  the 
most  part  limited  to  half  that  depth. 
Now  the  cod  which  our  fishermen  catch 
on  the  Faroe  Banks,  resort  thither  to  feed 
upon  the  star-fish  and  other  marine  ani¬ 
mals  which  abound  there ;  and  these 
animals,  in  their  turn,  feed  upon  the 
globigerinse  which  cover  the  sea- bed  ;  so 
that  we  may  be  said  really  to  live 
indirectly  upon  globigerinae.  But  on 
what  do  the  globigerinae  themselves  live  ? 
The  question  is  thus  answered — we  believe 
correctly — by  Professor  Wyville  Thom¬ 
son  : — 

‘  All  sea-water  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  in  solution  and  in  suspen¬ 
sion.  Its  sources  are  obvious.  All  rivers 
contain  a  considerable  quantity.  Every  shore 
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is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  which  averages  a 
miie  in  width,  of  olive  and  red  sea-weed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  marine  prairie, 
the  “  Sargasso  Sea,”  extending  over  3,000,000 
square  miles.  The  sea  is  full  of  animals, 
which  are  constantly  dying  and  decaying. 
The  amount  of  organic  matter  derived  from 
these  and  other  sources  by  the  water  of  the 
ocean  is  very  appreciable.  Careful  analyses 
of  the  water  were  made  during  the  several 
cruises  of  the  Porcupine,  to  detect  it,  and  to 
determine  its  amount ;  and  the  quantity 
everywhere  was  capable  of  being  rendered 
manifest  and  estimated  ;  and  the  proportion 
was  found  to  be  very  uniform  in  all  localities 
and  at  all  depths.  Nearly  all  the  animals  at 
extreme  depths — practically  all  the  animals, 
for  the  small  number  of  higher  forms  feed 
upon  these — belong  to  one  sub-kingdom,  the 
Protozoa :  whose  distinctive  character  is 
that  they  have  no  special  organs  of  nutrition, 
but  absorb  nourishment  through  the  whole 
surface  of  their  jelly-like  bodies.  Most  of 
these  animals  secrete  exquisitely  formed 
skeletons,  some  of  silica,  some  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  There  is  no'  doubt  that  they  extract 
both  these  substances  from  the  sea-water ; 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
organic  matter  which  forms  their  soft  parts  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is  thus 
quite  intelligible  that  a  world  of  animals  may 
live  in  these  dark  abysses,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  that  they  must  chiefly  belong  to  a 
class  capable  of  being  supported  by  absorp¬ 
tion  through  the  surface  of  their  Imdies  of 
matter  in  solution,  developing  but  little  heat, 
and  incurring  a  very  small  amount  of  waste 
by  any  manifestation  of  vital  activity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view  it  seems  probable  that  at  all 

Periods  of  the  earth’s  history  some  form  of  the 
rotozoa — rhizopods,  sponges,  or  both — pre¬ 
dominated  greatly  over  all  other  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  in  the  depths  of  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  sea.  The  rhizopods,  like  the  corals  of  a 
shallower  zone,  form  huge  accumulations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  their 
agency  that  we  must  refer  most  of  those  great 
bands  of  limestone  which  have  resisted  time 
and  change,  and  come  in  here  and  there  with 
their  rich  imbedded  lettering  to  markjlike  mile¬ 
stones  the  progress  of  the  passing  ages.’  (p. 

48.) 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  as  was  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Edward  Forbes,  who 
is  justly  lauded  by  Professor  Wyville 
'Fhomson  (‘  Depths  of  the  Sea,’  p.  6)  as 
the  pioneer  in  this  inquiry — ‘  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  rationale  of  the  distribution  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  Fauna  is  to  make  ourselves  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  history,  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  past.’  Of  this  our  author  gives 
us  a  most  striking  illustration  in  the  com¬ 
parison  instituted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agas¬ 
siz  between  the ;  Echinidea  or  sea-ur¬ 
chins  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For  while  the 


species  found  on  these  two  sides  respective¬ 
ly  are  distinct,  they  belong  almost  univer¬ 
sally  to  the  same  genera ;  and  in  most 
cases  each  genus  is  represented  by  species 
on  each  side,  which  resemble  one  another 
so  closely  in  habit  and  appearance  as  to  be 
at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

‘  Supposing  species  to  be  constant,  this  sin¬ 
gular  chain  of  resemblances  would  indicate 
simply  the  special  creation  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  two  groups  of  species  closely 
resembling  one  another,  because  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  placed  were  so 
similar  ;  but  admitting  *'  descent  with  modifi¬ 
cation,”  while  gladly  availing  ourselves  of  the 
convenient  term  “  representation,”  we  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  nearly  allied 
“  representative  species”  must  have  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  and  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  their  divergence.  Now,  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  we  find  that  a 
portion  of  it  consists  of  cretaceous  beds,  con¬ 
taining  fossils  undistinguishable  from  fossils 
from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  Europe ;  the 
Isthmus  must  therefore  have  been  raised  into 
dryland  in  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  times.  It 
is  difficult  to  doubt  thpt  the  rising  of  this  na¬ 
tural  barrier  isolated  two  portions  of  a  shallow- 
water  fauna  which  have  slightly  diverged 
under  rather  different  conditions.  I  quote 
Alexander  Agassiz  :  ”  The  question  naturally 
arises,  have  we  not  in  the  different  faunx  on 
both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  a  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  changes  which  these  species 
have  undergone  since  the  raising  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  and  the  isolation  of  the  two 
faunx  ?”  ’  (p.  14.) 

Few  Zoologists,  we  apprehend,  will  now 
dissent  from  this  conclusion  ;  for  it  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  accepted  by  all  philosophical  natural¬ 
ists,  that  the  more  extensive  the  range  of 
comp>arison,  the  wider  is  found  to  be  the 
range  of  variation  of  specific  types  ;  so  that 
forms  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
had  an  originally  distinct  parentage,  if 
only  their  most  differentiate  types  be 
compared,  are  found,  by  the  gradational 
character  which  shows  itself  when  the  com¬ 
parison  is  instituted  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  types,  to  be  genetically 
identical.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
kind  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
study  of  the  Porcupine  dredgings.  Thus 
certain  sea-urchins  of  the  Northern  seas 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  have 
been  accounted  as  belonging  to  distinct 
species,  were  found  by  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  to  be  so  gradationally  connected 
with", each  other  by  thejntermediate  forms 
dredged  along  the  w^t  of  Ireland,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
that  the  specific  distinction  altogether 
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breaks  down.  And  Professor  Duncan, 
who  has  examined  the  Corals,  has  found 
not  only  reputed  species^  but  genera, 

to  be  specifically  identical ;  the  two  forms 
growing  as  branches  from  the  same  stem. 
Now,  as  was  long  since  laid  down  by 
Edward  Forbes,  species  which  have  a  wide 
area  of  j/<i<r^-distribution,  have  a  similarly 
prolonged  distribution  in  time;  their  ca¬ 
pacity  of  adaptation  to  change  of  conditions 
operating  equally  in  both  cases.  And  it  is 
just  where  this  capacity  of  adaptation  is  the 
greatest,  that  departures  from  the  primitive 
type  show  themselves  most  strongly ;  such 
departures  (which  often  come  to  be  so  fixed 
and  constant  that  they  might  well  be  ac¬ 
counted  specific  characters)  being  simply 
the  results  of  the  pliancy  of  the  organism, 
which  can  adapt  itself  to  changes  of  exter¬ 
nal  conditions,  instead  of  succumbing  to 
them. 

Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  we  now 
proceed  to  those  yet  more  remarkable 
cases,  in  which  types  of  animal  life,  which 
were  characteristic  of  former  geological 
periods,  and  which,  from  not  occurring  in 
shallow  waters,  were  supposed  to  have 
altogether  died  out,  have  been  discovered 
to  be  still  holding  their  ground  in  the 
Deep  Sea.  Mention  has  been  already 
made  of  this  in  the  case  of  certain  Tertiary 
shells ;  but  there  are  other  cases  even  more 
striking.  The  deep-sea  explorations  of 
our  own  countrymen  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  discovery, 
by  M.  Sars  junior  (son  of  the  late  eminent 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  Christiania,  and 
himself  Inspector  of  Fisheries  to  the 
Swedish  Government),  at  a  depth  of  near¬ 
ly  400  fathoms,  off  the  l.offoden  Islands,  of 
a  small  Crinoid,  differing  in  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  manner  from  any  crinoid  known  to  exist 
at  the  present  time,  but  clearly  belonging  to 
the  Apiocrinite  family,  which  flourished  in 
the  Oolitic  period, — the  large  pear-encrinite 
of  the  Bradford  Clay  being  its  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  representative,  while  the  Bot4r- 
gueticrinus  of  the  Chalk  seemed  to  be  its 
latest.  To  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
and  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  had  been  con¬ 
jointly  making  a  special  study  of  this 
group,  it  was  clear  that  the  little  Rhizo- 
crinus  of  Professor  Sars  was  a  dwarfed  and 
deformed  representative  of  the  Apiocrinite 
type,  which  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  old  pear- 
encrinite  ;  and  this  encouraged  them  in 
the  belief,  on  which  they  based  their  ap¬ 


plication  for  Government  aid,  that  a  large 
number  of  such  ancient  types  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  found,  by  carrying  down  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  bottom  by  the  dredge  to  a 
depth  not  previously  thus  examined. 
This  expectation  was  fully  justified  by  the 
result.  For  in  their  first  (^Lightning)  cruise 
they  not  only  found  that  the  layer  of 
globigerina-mud,  previously  brought  up  by 
the  sounding-line  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea-bed,  has  a  thickness  to  which  no  limit 
can  be  assigned,  and  that  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  the  whole  mass’ resembles  Chalk  in 
process  of  formation,  as  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  stated  by  Bailey  (U.  S.),  Huxley,  Wal- 
lich,  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  small 
samples  they  examined  ;  but  they  further 
discovered  that  this  bears  on  its  surface  a 
number  of  types  of  animals  whose  facies  is 
essentially  that  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  siliceous  Sf>onge,  so  closely  corre¬ 
sponding  in  general  structure  with  the 
ventriculites  of  the  chalk,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  intimacy  of 
their  relationship.  The  interest  excited 
among  zoologist»  and  palaeontologists  by 
this  discovery,  powerfully  reinforced  that 
which  had  been  called  forth  among  phy¬ 
sicists  and  physical  geographers  by  the 
temperature-observations  taken  during  the 
same  cruise ;  and  this  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  next  year.  For 
the  number  of  Echinidan  forms,  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  old  Chalk,  that  were 
met  with  in  the  Ihrcupine  cruises  of  1869 
— several  of  which  are  described  and 
beautifully  figured  in  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson’s  pages — surpassed  all  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  and  some  of  these,  as  the  singular 
‘  chain-mail  ’  urchin  Calveria  hystrix,  per¬ 
petuate  special  cretaceous  types,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  long  since  died  out. 
The  results  of  the  dredgings  simultaneous¬ 
ly  carried  on  by  Count  Pourtales  in  the 
Florida  Channel,  have  proved  singularly 
accordant  in  this  particular  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  our  British  explorers ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  the  Echinoderm  fauna 
there  met  witli,  bearing  a  singular  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  old  Chalk,  although 
without  any  identity  of  species ;  and  the 
Ananchytes,  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Cretaceous  urchins,  whose  type  had  been 
regarded  as  altogether  extinct,  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  represent^  by  the  newly-discover¬ 
ed  form  (also  included  in  the  R>rcupine 
collection)  which  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz 
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has  described  under  the  name  Pourtale- 
sia. 

These  facts  afford  a  most  remarkable 
confirmation  to  the  doctrine  of  Professor 
VVyville  Thomson,  propounded  in  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  first  report, — that  the  formation 
now  going  on  upon  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
sea-bed  is  not  a  reprtiHon,  but  an  absolute 
continuation,  of  the  Cretaceous;  the  de¬ 
posit  of  globigerina-mud  over  that  area 
having  never  teen  interrupted  during  the 
whole  of  the  Tertiary  period.  The  phy¬ 
sical  grounds  for  the  belief  that  there  has 
been  no  such  change  in  the  Atlantic  basin 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  as  would 
have  converted  its  bottom  into  dry  land, 
have  teen  already  pointed  out ;  and  if  it 
has  remained  a  deep-ocean  basin  during 
that  time,  it  is  obvious  that  while  an  inter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  Tertiary  deposits,  im¬ 
bedding  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  estuarine, 
and  shailou'-'KdXct  marine  faunae,  was 
formed  on  the  borders  of  that  basin,  where 
slight  differences  of  level  would  alter  the 
whole  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  an  un¬ 
broken  series  of  layers  of  a  substance  re¬ 
sembling  the  old  Chalk  in  every  essential 
particular,  would  have  been  formed  by  the 
continued  activity  of  protozoic  life  over 
the  newest  beds  of  what  we  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  call  the  ‘  cretaceous  formation,’  en¬ 
tombing*  a  deep-stSL.  fauna,  which  would 
preserve  the  general  facies  of  the  Cretace¬ 
ous,  whilst  differing  from  it  in  detail,  as  that 
of  the  upper  beds  of  our  Chalk  formation 
differs  from  that  of  the  lower.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  it  is  maintained  that  we  must 
regard  the  Cretaceous  perio<l  as  having 
come  to  an  end  with  the  elevation  of  the 
Chalk  of  Europe,  and  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  higher  types  of  the  cretaceous 
fauna,  such  as  its  characteristic  Fishes 
and  chambered  Cephalopods.  But  Mr. 
Prestwich  has  supplied  an  adequate  vera 
causa  for  this  extinction,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  this  period  of  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  polar  area  and  the  cre¬ 
taceous  sea,  which  he  regards  (on  quite  in¬ 
dependent  grounds)  as  having  teen  pre¬ 
viously  cut  off  from  it  by  an  intervening 
continent  The  reduction  of  temperature 
thus  produced  would  have  killed  off  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  waters  which 
were  dependent  on  a  warmth’approaching 
the  tropical  ;  whilst  those  which  could 
adapt  themselves  to  the  change  would 
have  maintained  their  ground  (with  more 
or  less  of  modification  in  structure),  and 


would  in  turn  leave  their  remains  to  be  en¬ 
tombed  in  the  ever-accumulating  mass  of 
globigerina-mud.  That  scarcely  any  of 
the  molluscs,  echinoderms,  or  corals  of  the 
present  deposit  can  be  specifically  identified 
with  those  of  the  old  Chalk,  is  exactly  (as 
is  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson)  what  might  be  fairly  expected, 
in  consideration  of  the  various  changes 
which  must  have  occurred  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  in  the 
various  conditions  of  their  existence. 

‘  The  utmost  which  can  be  expected  is 
the  persistence  of  some  of  the  old  generic 
types,  with  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  two  faunae  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that, 
making  due  allowance  for  emigration, 
immigration,  and  extermination,  the  later 
fauna  bears  to  the  earlier  the  relation  of 
descent  with  extreme  modification.’ 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  indicat¬ 
ing  another  very  important  tearing  which 
these  Deep-Sea  researches  must  have 
upon  Geological  theory — the  modification 
they  necessitate  of  the  glacial  doctrine. 
For  it  now  becomes  obvious,  as  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  pointed  out  in  his  second  report, 
that  as  the  climate  of  the  sea-bottom  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  that  of  the  land  (a 
glacial  temperature  now  prevailing  over 
the  Equatorial  sea-bed),  the  presence  of 
Arctic  types  in  any  marine  formation  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  furnishing  evi¬ 
dence  per  se  of  the  general  extension  of 
glacial  action  into  temperate  or  tropical 
regions.  If,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  maintains, 
the  underflow  of  Polar  water  towards  the 
Equator  is  sustained  by  the  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  produced  by  thermal  agency 
alone,  then  such  an  underflow  must  have 
taken  place  in  all  geological  periods,  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  existed  a  free  and  deep 
communication  between  the  polar  and  the 
equatorial  areas.  By  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  polar  underflow  is  the  result  of 
the  deflection  of  the  equatorial  current,  by 
the  opposition  of  land,  northwards  and 
southwards,  so  as  to  occasion  an  indraught 
which  this  underflow  tends  to  fill ;  and  on 
this  hypothesis,  if  there  were  a  free  passage 
for  the  equatorial  current  through  Central 
America  into  the  Pacific,  as  there  would 
be  no  Gulf  Stream,  there  would  be  no  po¬ 
lar  underflow  ;  so  that  in  any  former  geo¬ 
logical  period  in  which  any  such  conditions 
may  have  existed,  the  temperature  of  the 
equatorial  sea-bottom  would  not  have  teen 
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depressed,  however  free  may  have  been 
its  communication  with  the  polar  areas. 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  disturbance  of  fluid  equilibrium  must 
have  been  constantly  in  existence,  without 
producing  any  movement — a  proposition 
which  no  Mechanical  philosopher  can  ac¬ 
cept. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude 
this  exposition,  than  by  the  following  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  (April  9,  1869),  in  which  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  presented  to  the  public  the  results 
of  the  tentative  Lightning  cruise  of  the 
jirevious  year  : — 

‘  The  facts  I  have  now  brought  before  you, 
still  more  the  speculatioHS  which  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  connect  with  them,  may  seem  to  un¬ 
settle  much  that  has  been  generally  accre¬ 
dited  in  Geological  science,  and  thus  to  dimi¬ 
nish  rather  than  to  augment  our  stock  of 
positive  knowledge  ;  but  this  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea  into 
any  department  of  scientific  inquiry.  Like  the 
Hood  which  tests  the  security  of  every  founda¬ 
tion  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  onward  rush, 


overthrowing  the  house  built  only  on  the 
sand,  but  leaving  unharmed  the  edifice  which 
rests  secure  on  the  solid  rock,  so  does  a 
new  method  of  research,  a  new  series  of  facts, 
or  a  new  application  of  facts  previously  known, 
come  to  bear  with  impetuous  force  on  a  whole 
fabric  of  doctrine,  and  subject  it  to  an  under¬ 
mining  power  which  nothing  can  resist,  save 
that  which  rests  on  the  solid  rock  of  truth. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  moral  value  of  scienti* 
fic  study,  pursued  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  ele¬ 
vated  aims,  pre-eminently  shows  itself.  For, 
as  was  grandly  said  by  Chiller  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  contrast  between  the  “  trader  in  science” 
and  the  “  true  philosopher," — “  New  discove¬ 
ries  in  the  field  of  his  activity  which  depress 
the  one  enrapture  the  other.  Perhaps  they 
fill  a  chasm  which  the  growth  of  his  ideas 
had  rendered  more  wide  and  unseemly  ;  or 
they  place  the  last  stone,  the  only  one  wanting 
to  the  completion  of  the  structure  of  his  ideas. 
But  even  should  they  shiver  it  into  ruins, 
should  a  new  series  of  ideas,  a  new  aspect  of 
nature,  a  newly-discovered  law  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world,  overthrow  he  whole  fabric  of  his 
knowledge,  he  has  always  loved  truth  better  than 
his  system,  and  gladly  will  he  exchange  her  old 
and  defective  form  for  a  new  and  fairer  one.”  ’ — 
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Half  a  mile  outside  Khiva,  the  re¬ 
nowned  city  is  not  to  be  seen  for  trees. 
They  spread  in  great  dark  masses  on 
every  side  of  it,  until  the  belt  is  penetrat¬ 
ed,  and  a  bit  of  dusty  plain  intervenes, 
with  the  Hazar  Asp  Gate  beyond  it,  in 
the  high,  heavy,  mud  wall,  battlemented 
with  round  buttresses,  with  its  feet  in  a 
half-dry  ditch,  and  above  it  the  tops  of 
trees,  the  domes  of  mosques,  and  the 
beautiful  Sacred  Tower.  When  in  1873 
the  Russian  General  and  his  Staff,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  only  white  civilian  who  has 
ever  seen  the  Khan’s  capital,  rode  through 
the  huge  gateway  with  its  loopholed 
flanking-towers,  a  fortress  in  itself  they 
came  into  a  scene  of  dust,  desolation,  and 
silence.  Where  was  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  which  they  had  heard  ?  They 
saw  only  an  open  space,  with  a  few  trees 
along  the  interior  walls,  some  mud  houses, 
a  number  of  domed  tombs — the  living 
and  the  dead  dwell  side  by  side  in  Khiva 
— then  the  mud  walls  of  the  silent  citadel. 
They  rode  on,  between  the  bare  black 
mud  walls  of  a  narrow  winding  street, 
and  there  they  saw  groups  of  long-bearded 
men,  in  the  side-streets,  with  their  sheep¬ 


skin  hats  off,  bowing  low  and  timidly, 
uncertain  whether  the  dread  strangers, 
grim  and  invincible,  who  had  come 
across  600  miles  of  desert  from  an  un¬ 
known  land  to  molest  them,  were  not 
about  to  massacre,  them  also.  Amazed, 
motionless,  and  dumb,  the  groups  watched 
them  as  they  passed  by.  But  presently 
they  came  upon  a  crowd  of  Persian  slaves, 
wild  with  joy  and  excitement.  Where 
Russia  goes,  slavery  disappears,  they  had 
been  told.  Russia  had  come  to  Khiva, 
and  these  poor  wretches  welcomed  her 
with  shouts  and  benediction.  Many  had 
already  set  themselves  free,  and  a  busy 
group  were  loosing  the  chains  of  the 
weaker  and  more  miserable,  laughing  and 
crying  the  while  with  violence  quite  un- 
Oriental. 

Not  until  they  had  passed  under  the 
huge  gateway  of  the  citadel  did  they  per¬ 
ceive  anything  beautiful,  but  then  a  nar¬ 
row  street  led  them  to  the  great  square 
before  the  palace  of  the  Khan,  with  the 
majestic  and  brilliant  Sacred  Tower  rising 
on  the  southern  side.  Said  Mohammed, 
the  Khan,  had  fled,  and  the  Russian 
General,  with  his  staff  and  his  suite,  rode 
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through  the  gateway,  guarded  so  vainly 
by  its  brass  cannon,  into  the  mysterious 
palace  which  no  European  had  ever  en¬ 
tered,  triumphant  over  the  savage  power 
against  which  the  successive  expeditions 
of  200  years  had  hitherto  failed.  Few 
persons  can  look  carelessly  on  an  object 
of  fanatical  reverence  and  faith  to  a  whole 
people.  The  Sacred  Tower  of  Khiva  is  a 
plain,  round  tower,  125  feet  in  height, 
without  pedestal,  capital,  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.  Its  siuface  is  made  of  burnt 
tiles,  colored  blue,  green,  purple,  and 
brown,  on  a  white  ground,  arranged  in 
broad  stripes  and  figures  with  exquisite 
effect  It  is  covered  with  verses  of  the 
Koran,  and  from  its  summit  the  mollahs 
call  the  people  to  the  sunset  prayer.  The 
palace,  a  huge,  irregular  structure,  with 
external  mud  walls  twenty  feet  high,  has 
three  centres  of  interest, — the  hall  of  state, 
the  treasure-chamber,  and  the  harem. 
The  hall  of  audience  is  op>en  to  the  court, 
flanked  by  towers  whose  decoration  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  Sacred  Tower,  has  a 
floor  raised  six  feet  above  the  pavement, 
and  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  carved 
wood.  It  must  have  been  very  like  a 
scene  in  a  play,  when  the  General,  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  Prince,  and  the  others 
reclined  upon  the  raised  stage,  and  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  wheaten  cake,  apri¬ 
cots,  cherries,  and  iced  water,  while  the 
band  played  the  “  Blue  Beard  ”  music  of 
Ofienbach, — a  picture  for  the  solitary  civ¬ 
ilian  to  remember  all  his  life,  with  the 
awful  Asian  desert  and  the  frozen  Russian 
steppe  for  its  background.  Suites  of 
small  rooms  opening  on  little  courts,  each 
with  its  high,  open  porch  facing  north — 
invariable  in  the  Khivan  buildings — were 
utterly  deserted,  and  stripped  of  furniture ; 
and  when  the  treasure-chamber  was  open¬ 
ed,  it,  too,  was  found  almost  empty  of 
money,  though  it  contained  some  curious 
and  ^autiful  objects,  in  addition  to  the 
rather  silly  presents  made  to  the  Khan 
by  Lord  Northbrook,  and  the  Viceroy’s 
letter,  written  in  September,  1872,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Khan’s  demand  for  help  against 
the  Russians.  The  arms  would  have 
made  a  collector’s  mouth  water ;  for  they 
included  splendid  old  matchlocks  beauti¬ 
fully  inlaid  with  gold,  a  number  of  gold- 
incrusted  curved  blades  from  Khorassan, 
Persian  scimitars  with  scabbards  set  in 
emeralds  and  turquoises,  poniards,  and 
knives  from  Aflghanistan  all  richly  mount¬ 


ed,  and  with  sheaths  thick-set  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  Beautiful  armor,  carpets, 
coverlets  of  fine  silk  embroidery,  marvel¬ 
lous  in  color,  splendid  Cashmere  shawls, 
three  hundred  books,  many  very. curious 
and  valuable,  were  among  the  treasures  of 
the  mysterious  palace.  The  books,  bound 
in  leather  or  parchment,  were  all  beauti¬ 
fully  written  by  hand,  and  among  them 
was  a  history  of  the  world,  and  a  history 
of  Khiva  “  from  the  beginning  of  time.” 
How  did  the  armor,  beautifully  inlaid  with 
gold,  find  its  way  to  the  treasure-chamber 
of  the  Khan  ?  What  is  the  story  of  those 
two  exquisitely  wrought  gauntlets,  which 
bear  on  each  a  lily  in  gold,  and  a  crescent 
of  much  later  workmanship,  telling  of  the 
Christian  knight  from  far  F'rance  who 
carried  the  flower-device  of  his  land  and 
his  lady-love  to  defeat  and  confiscation  by 
the  Saracen  foe  ?  The  mud  roof  of  the 
harem  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
palace,  opposite  to  the  Sacred  Tower. 
Through  the  open,  Russian-guarded  gates 
crowds  of  weeping,  clamoring  women  and 
children,  left  to  their  fate  by  the  Khan, 
were  seen,  and  among  them  one  beautiful, 
calm,  noble-looking  Caucasian  woman, 
about  {eighteen,  who  was  quite  undismay¬ 
ed,  and  despite  her  ragged  clothing,  evi¬ 
dently  the  Queen  of  the  harem.  She 
soothed  the  children,  she  quietly  control¬ 
led  the  women,  she  spoke  with  the  Russian 
officer  sent  to  inquire  into  their  wants  with 
grand  composure.  Majestic  and  dauntless 
in  her  rags,  she  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  strangers  from  the  unimagined 
world,  the  enemies  of  her  race  and  her  re¬ 
ligion,  with  a  helpless  crowd  relying  upon 
her,  and  she  filled  them  all  with  respect 
and  admiration, — another  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  scenes  of  the  fall  of  Khiva. 

It  was  by  moonlight,  the  wonderful 
moonlight  of  Central  Asia,  which  trans¬ 
forms  all  things,  so  that  the  mud  roofr 
turn  to  marble,  the  battlements  and  tow¬ 
ers  look  high  as  the  sky  and  distant  as 
the  horizon,  when  “  the  city  was  no 
longer  a  real  city,  but  a  leaf  torn  from 
the  enchanted  pages  of  ‘  The  Arabian 
Nights,’  ”  that  the  civilian  made  a  stolen 
and  secret  visit  to  the  harem  of  the  Khan. 
The  beautiful  woman  who  ruled  there 
had  prayed  that  she  and  the  others  might 
leave  the  palace,  where  only  the  conquer¬ 
ors  now  abode,  and  go  into  the  town. 
She  was  refused,  and  the  civilian — who 
saw  with  strong  approbation  that  there 
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are  no  dungeons  in  the  Khan’s  palace, 
and  that  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
imprisonment  is  unknown  in  Khiva — de¬ 
termined  to  communicate  with  her  and 
help  her.  It  was  difficult  and  dangerous, 
but  he  did  it.  He  made  his  way  through 
a  multitude  of  deserted  rooms,  to  one 
from  whence  came  a  sound  of  voices ;  he 
was  admitted ;  he  took  tea  with  eight  of 
the  ladies,  and  on  his  return  he  requested 
the  dark-eyed  Caucasian  to  light  him 
through  the  labyrinth  to  the  little  court, 
accessible  from  the  tower  in  which  he  was 
lodged,  and  whose  locked  door  he  had 
contrived  to  detach  from  its  posts.  At 
the  now  open  gap  they  parted,  and 
strange  to  say,  when  food  was  sent  into 
the  harem  next  morning,  it  was  brought 
back,  and  a  report  was  made  to  the 
cfficcr  on  duty  that  “  the  women  had 
escaped.”  When  their  vacant  prison  was 
inspected,  and  the  clandestine  visitor 
found  himself  in  the  open  grand  court  of 
the  harem  by  daylight,  it  was  a  miserable, 
shabby,  dilapidated  place,  whose  mud 
walls  one  heavy  European  shower  would 
dissolve.  Some  Cashmere  shawls  and  a 
valuable  collection  .of  real  old  Chinese 
china  were  the  chief  “  loot  ”  in  this  portion 
of  the  palace,  which  was  left  in  its  deso¬ 
lation. 

The  houses  in  Khiva  have  the  blind 
aspect  of  all  Eastern  houses ;  no  windows 
and  few  doors  interrupt  the  monotonous 
mud-walls,  and  the  interiors  present  no 
variety.  There  is  always  the  court,  with 
rooms  surrounding  it  and  opening  into  it, 
which  have  rarely  any  communication 
with  each  other.  Furniture  is  unknown, 
but  carpets,  cushions,  pillows,  and  cover¬ 
lets,  all  of  the  brightest  colors,  abound. 
The  Mosque  Palvjin-Ata  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  with  a  dome  sixty  feet  high, 
covered  with  burnt  tiles  of  a  brilliant 
green,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  ball. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  Palvan,  the 
Khivans’  patron  saint,  and  the  interior 
is  like  an  inverted  vase  of  Chinese  porce¬ 
lain.  There  are  seventeen  mosques  and 
twenty-two  medress^s — the  monasteries 
of  the  Mollahs  in  Khiva — and  there  is  a 
mercifully-ruled  asylum  for  the  blind, 
which  of  itself  is  proof  enough  that  the 
Khivans  are  not  such  barbarians  as  they 
have  been  represented.  To  step  out  of 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  streets  into  the 
cool,  dark  shade  of  the  bazaar;  to  breathe 
its  damp,  spice-laden  air,  and  survey  its 
New  Series. — Vot.  XX.,  No.  4 


heaps  of  rich  fruit  and  indescribable 
medley  of  wares,  only  to  be  seen  in 
Central  Asia,  is  a  pleasure  of  a  rare  order. 
The  bazaar  is  a  double  arcade,  built  in 
brick,  with  a  succession  of  arches;  and 
the  shops  are  mere  booths,  six  feet  square. 
That  would  have  been  a  pleasant  lounge 
to  share,  when  the  civilian  stretched  him¬ 
self  on  a  piece  of  caipet  in  a  nook  of  one 
of  the  booths,  and  watched  the  surging 
crowd,  in  that  remote  and  wonderful 
place,  which  he  was  the  first  of  his  race 
to  behold.  In  that  crowd  may  be  seen 
representatives  of  all  the  peoples  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  Here  comes  an  Uzbeg,  in  tall 
black  sheepskin  hat  and  long  khalat — he 
of  whose  tribe  Colonel  Wood’s  book  upon 
the  Oxus  gives  us  such  grand  notions — 
the  landed  aristocrat  of  Khiva,  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  conquerors  of  the  country, 
the  domination  of  whose  race  has  come 
to  an  end.  Here  comes  a  Kirghiz, 
mounted  on  his  camel,  and  much  despised 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  to  buy  tea  and 
sugar,  and  a  few  beads  for  his  woman¬ 
kind  ;  and  following  him  is  a  merchant 
from  Bokhara,  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  a 
white  turban,  with  a  Yomud  Turcoman 
riding  a  splendid  horse  at  his  heels.  No¬ 
body  jeers  at  the  thick-lipped,  beetle- 
browed,  fierce-eyed  Turcoman,  who  is 
ready  with  his  tongue,  and  readier  with 
his  sword.  At  the  tail  of  his  carelessly- 
ridden  horse  comes  the  slight  figure  of 
a  Persian,  a  slave  until  the  White  Tzar’s 
mighty  hand  set  him  free.  He  passes 
quickly,  with  a  cat-like  motion  and  rapid 
turning  of  his  hatchet-face  and  keen 
eyes. 

And  now  a  tall  white  turban  comes  in 
sight,  and  the  looker-on  gazes  at  it  eager¬ 
ly,  for  he  has  been  told  that  it  is  the 
head-dress  of  a  woman ;  and  at  Khiva, 
by  dint  of  seeing  none  but  men’s  faces 
for  weeks  and  months,  one  longs  for  the 
sight  of  a  woman’s  face  as  one  longs  for 
an  oasis  in  the  desert.  But  one  does  not 
see  the  face  under  the  turban  with  its 
hideous  horse-hair  veil,  and  the  figure  is 
hidden  by  a  long,  ragged  robe.  Every 
woman  wears  a  beggar’s  dress  when  she 
goes  out,  in  order  to  escape  notice.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  thrives  at  Khiva  (the 
whole  oasis  is  planted  ’  with  mulberry 
trees),  but  the  machinery  is  quite  primi¬ 
tive,  and  the  wonderful  arrangement  of 
color  for  which  the  weavers  of  Bokhara 
are  renowned  is  unknown  there.  '  The- 
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people  lead  simple,  leisurely  lives,  and 
the  shops  are  open  only  twice  a  week,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  which  are  mar¬ 
ket-days. 

When  the  Russian  General  abandoned 
the  palace  and  the  town,  merely  leaving 
a  small  body  of  troops  to  keep  order,  he 
pitched  his  camp  in  a  large  garden,  in 
which  stands  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Khan.  There  things  were  more  than 
ever  Arabian-Nights-like,  for  the  six-acre 
garden  had  splendid  elm  trees  and  fine 
avenues  of  poplar  in  it,  every  kind  of 
luscious  fruit,  a  number  of  canals  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  water  to  the  trees,  and  feeing 


the  ponds  under  four  great  elms  in  the 
palace  court,  which  stretch  their  long 
arms  into  three  tiers  of  porches.  The 
smaller  court  of  the  harem  has  its  two 
lofty  elms  and  its  pool  of  bright  water. 
From  the  second  porch,  forty  feet  above 
the  ground,  sheltered  by  the  thick  foliage 
from  the  sun,  the  stranger  from  the  West¬ 
ern  world  could  gaze  from  the  balcony, — 
ornamented  by  the  wood-carving  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  who  had  cost  the  Khan 
so  dear, — upon  the  city  and  the  oasis, 
upon  the  forest-belt  which  encloses  them, 
and  far  beyond  upon  the  gleaming  sands 
of  the  desert. — Spectator. 
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There  is  one  science  which  is  within 
the  grasp  of  every  mind,  and  which,  to 
be  succeWully  cultivated,  requires  no  pre¬ 
paration,  and  furnishes  an  admirable  re¬ 
source  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
observation  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is 
what  we  may  call  the  science  of  rain  and  fine 
weather,  but  which  now  receives  the  higher 
title  of  meteorology.  The  barometer,  the 
thermometer,  and  the  vane,  are  the  simple 
instruments  it  employs ;  its  field  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  the 
regular  movements  and  perturbations  of 
which  it  analyses. 

This  practical  part  of  the  science  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  for  though  the  e.xplana- 
tions  are  often  untrue,  the  facts  which 
form  the  basis  are  generally  certain.  The 
red  moon,  for  instance,  does  not  merit  all 
the  blame  that  is  laid  upon  it,  but  the 
period  of  the  year  when  it  appears  is  very 
dangerous  for  young  shoots,  too  often 
fi’osted  by  the  cold  night.  It  is  especially 
in  mountainous  countries,  where  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  uncertain,  and  changes  with  great 
rapidity,  that  this  local  knowledge  of  cli¬ 
mates  is  most  to  be  appreciated.  In  the 
Alps,  travellers  may  trust  almost  blindly 
to  those  excellent  guides  whose  prudence 
is  admirable ;  if  a  storm  imprison  you  in 
some  lonely  chalet,  the  guide  goes  from 
time  to  time  to  sniff  the  air  at  the  door, 
to  look  at  the  different  quarters  of  the 
horizon,  and  when  he  gives  the  signal  for 
departure,  you  may  set  off  without  fear. 
The  way  in  which  the  fog  climbs  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  height  which  it 
reaches,  the  point  where  it  accumulates. 


give  him  valuable  indications.  The  sailors 
possess  a  similar  science ;  they  know  the 
threatening  signs  of  a  storm,  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  sky,  the  clouds  accumulated 
in  dark  heavy  masses,  the  color  of  the 
waves,  the  particular  form  of  foam-like 
crests  which  float  over  the  blue  water,  the 
indented  appearance  of  the  horizon  indi¬ 
cating  an  angry  and  agitated  sea. 

Meteorology  is  not  yet  a  settled  science ; 
its  efforts  have  in  no  one  point  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  object  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
weather,  but  we  speak  of  this  without  ana¬ 
lysing  the  complex  elements  which  enter 
into  that  simple  term.  Well  or  ill,  we  all 
feel,  more  or  less,  the  atmospheric  changes 
around  us,  as  the  air  is  charged  with  heat 
and  cold,  humidity  or  dryness,  and  the 
electric  current ;  these  act  on  our  health, 
our  temper,  and  the  development  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life.  The  change  of  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  in  the  naean  tempera¬ 
ture,  would  be  a  decree  of  death  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  animated  beings,  and  the  invalid 
is  obliged  to  go  from  climate  to  climate, 
in  search  of  one  which  can  mitigate  his 
sufferings. 

Besides  consulting  the  barometer,  we 
need  to  know  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  the  general  state  of  the  sky.  These 
elements  are  most  important  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  changes  that  are  coming.  A  wise 
observer  will  not  flatter  himself  that  he 
can  predict  cold  summers,  warm  win¬ 
ters,  or '  any  remarkable  perturbations  ; 
that  would  be  to  speculate  too  largeljr 
on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  is 
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only  for  a  short  time  beforehand  that 
this  can  be  done,  and  when,  by  long 
observation,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
climate  has  been  acquired.  By  watching 
whence  the  wind  blows,  it  is  possible,  with 
much  confidence,  to  announce  what  will 
be  the  next  variation,  and.  deduce  from  it 
the  change  likely  to  ensue  in  the  weather. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  law  of 
the  wind  is-not  arbitrary,  but  submissive  to 
a  general  law. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  is  not 
generally  known.  A  wind  blowing  from 
the  east  may  in  reality  be  a  west  wind 
drawn  out  of  its  course.  Let  us  explain. 
The  researches  of  the  clever  German,  Herr 
Dove,  have  laid  <Iown  a  law  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  winds.  The  air  participates  in  the 
rotatory  movement  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis ;  nothing  at  the  pole,  this  movement 
attains  more  and  more  rapidity  as  it 
reaches  the  equator.  When,  from  any 
particular  cause,  a  mass  of  air  is  driven 
towards  the  equator,  it  arrives  at  a  region 
wliere  the  rapidity  of  the  earth’s  motion 
is  greater  than  its  own  :  the  result  is,  that 
this  polar  current  advances  more  slowly  to 
the  east  than  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 
are  beneath  it,  and  it  appears  to  an  ob¬ 
server  on  the  earth  to  move  from  east  to 
west.  Thus,  it  will  be  understood  that  all 
winds  corning  from  the  north  pole  are,  in 
consequence  of  our  planet’s  motion,  de¬ 
viated  from  the  direct  line  towards  the 
west,  and  are  gradually  changed  to  east 
winds.  If  the  current  be  equatorial,  and 
moves  upwards  to  the  north,  as  it  pene¬ 
trates  into  latitudes  where  the  movement 
of  the  earth  lessens,  it,  preserving  its  first 
rapidity,  veers  more  quickly  towards  the 
east  than  the  parts  of  the  land  over  which 
it  blows,  thus  making  the  wind  appear 
westerly. 

All  aerial  currents  originate  'in  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  temperature  in  various  parts  of 
the  atmosphere.  Take  an  island,  for  ex¬ 
ample  :  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
quickly  heated  than  the  water ;  the  air 
above  the  former  growing  lighter  and 
lighter,  will  rise  higher,  and  be  replaced 
by  that  of  the  surrounding  sea,  which  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  sea-breeze. 
At  night,  the  inverse  phenomena  take 
place — the  island  cools  more  quickly  than 
the  sea,  and  the  land-breeze  sets  in.  This 
may  be  taken  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
great  terrestrial  masses  of  the  Asiatic  con¬ 


tinent,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it ;  the  sea  and  land  breezes  then 
become  what  sailors  call  the  monsoons, 
winds  which  blow  during  one  part  of  the 
year  from  the  burning  lands  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  during 
the  other.  Then  take  the  whole  world, 
and  it  may  be  understood  why  the  planet 
being  always  heated  under  the  tropics, 
and  frozen  at  the  poles,  two  fundamental 
and  permanent  currents  are  established, 
blowing  in  opposite  directions.  About 
the  equator  these  are  distinctly  separated, 
lying  superimposed  without  mingling ;  the 
lower  forming  the  trade-winds,  which  are 
so  constant  and  favorable  to  navigation. 
In  our  zone,  the  hot  and  cold  winds  are  in 
continual  conflict,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
perpetual  opposition  that  the  extreme  vari¬ 
ableness  of  our  climate  is  partly  due. 

This  successive  predominance  of  the 
winds  determines  the  most  general  piecu- 
liarities  of  our  climate.  The  north  and 
north-west  winds  come  from  the  pole,  the 
air  is  cold,  and  consequently  heavy,  the 
barometer  rises ;  the  air  it  meets  is  charged 
with  heat  and  damp,  the  north  wind  grows 
warmer,  and  takes  possession  of  the  watery 
vapor,  carrying  away  and  dissolving  the 
clouds.  In  winter,  this  wind  brings  a 
clear  cold  season ;  in  summer,  it  also 
clears  the  sky,  and  moderates  the  heat. 
In  winter,  the  polar  wind  has  a  westerly 
tendency ;  in  summer,  more  easterly  ;  and 
in  our  part  of  Europe,  the  latter  reaches 
us  in  a  dry  state,  having  swept  the  vast 
regions  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  Russia. 

The  equatorial  current  reaches  our  lati¬ 
tudes  from  the  south-west ;  it  has  passed 
over  the  liquid  plain  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  charged  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  vapor.  The  warmth  and  damp 
make  the  barometer  fall ;  penetrating  into 
a  cold  country,  the  vapor  is  condensed — 
in  winter,  causing  rain  or  snow ;  in  sum¬ 
mer,  rain ;  and  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
because  the  many  layers  of  cloud  inter¬ 
cept  the  sun’s  rays  like  a  screen.  If  the 
south-west  wind  continues  to  blow,  the 
air  recovers  its  usual  temperature,  the 
clouds  disperse,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  soon 
the  overpowering  heats  begin  which  pre¬ 
pare  the  storms.  It  is  to  the  equatorial  cur¬ 
rent  that  Ireland  owes  the  beautiful  vege¬ 
tation  which  has  caused  it  to  be  named 
‘  Green  Erin.’  The  predominance  of  these 
winds  will  also  explain  why  ships  can  come 
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more  rapidly  from  the  United  States  to 
England,  than  the  opposite  way. 

The  tempests  which  arise  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  zones  are  much  less  important  and 
irregular  than  those  which  find  their  cradle 
in  the  tropics.  They  are  apparently  owing 
to  the  meeting  of  the  polar  and  equator!^ 
currents,  which,  instead  of  crossing  or 
lying  in  parallel  strata  above  each  other, 
meet  directly  in  front.  When  one  of 
these  masses  refuses  a  passage  to  the  other, 
it  produces  a  great  accumulation  of  air, 
and  the  barometer  rises  very  rapidly.  Sadly 
deceived  will  he  be  who,  trusting  to  the 
barometrical  scale,  should  prophesy  a  fine 
season ;  a  frightful  storm  will  soon  show 
the  fallacy  of  his  predictions. 

Another  remarkable  law  as  regards 
winds  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Often  in 
the  case  of  storms,  the  wind,  or  it  may  be 
hurricane,  sweepw  round  in  a  circle.  It 
may  not  appear  to  do  so,  because  the  circle 
is  perhaps  very  broad.  The  current,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  kind  of  whirlwind.  Thus  the 
wind  reported  as  driving  from  west  to  east 
at  the  British  Channel,  may  be  the  same 
wind  which  is  said  to  be  blowing  in  a 
contrary  direction  in  a  northern  latitude. 
Hence  the  great  value  of  meteorological 
stations,  from  which  notices  may  be  sent 
as  warnings  to  the  navigator. 

By  the  teachings  which  it  affords,  mete¬ 
orology  furnishes  immense  assistance  to 
the  marine  service ;  every  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shipwrecks  ought  to  diminish  as 
the  laws  of  nature  in  her  wildest  fury  are 
better  known,  and  since  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  places  so  many  countries  in  com¬ 


munication.  Indeed,  that  part  of  the  new 
science  is  without  contradiction  the  most 
useful  and  essential  branch,* and  seamen 
of  all  nations  now  rival  each  other  in  add¬ 
ing  fresh  material  to  that  which  Maury 
first  drew  up.  Terrestrial  meteorology  is 
also  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as 
the  seas ;  but  whilst  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  winds,  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  variable 
height  of  the  ground,  the  particular  nature 
of  some  districts,  by  topographical  acci¬ 
dents,  and  by  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
complicates  the  phenomena. 

The  observation  of  the  great  physical 
phenomena  of  nature  is  not  only  useful, 
but  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure,  and  a 
perpetual  subject  of  interest ;  it  enlarges 
the  narrow  circle  into  which  our  passions 
are  too  liable  to  confine  us,  and  shows  us 
the  consolation  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  an  infinite  world.  I'he 
murmurs  of  the  forest,  the  confused  ac¬ 
cents  of  a  superhuman  language,  the 
shore  where  the  waves  are  for  ever  rising 
and  falling,  the  night  with  its  numberless 
worlds  shining  upon  us,  give  us  the  highest 
kind  of  sensations ;  they  act  on  that  hidden 
sense  lost  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  on 
the  native  poetry  which  sleeps  in  every 
animated  being.  The  study  of  the  world 
consoles  and  strengthens,  provided  we 
seek  the  divine  element  in  it ;  the  storms 
of  the  sky  are  less  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  soul,  and  it  is  sometimes  wiser  to 
contemplate  the  capricious  forms  of  clouds, 
than  the  variations  of  men. — Chambers's 
youmal. 


VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  FEW  snow-patches  on  the  mountain-side, 

A  few  white  foam-ftakes  from  the  ebbing  tide, 

A  few  remembered  words  of  malice  spent, 

Tlie  record  of  some  dead  man’s  ill  intent, — 

They  cannot  hurt  us,  all  their  sting  is  gone. 

Their  hour  of  cold  and  bitterness  is  done; 

Yet  deepest  snows  and  fiercest  lashing  seas 
Bring  not  such  cold  or  bitter  thoughts  as  these. 

A  few  soiled  lilies  dropped  by  childish  hands, 

A  few  dried  orange-blooms  from  distant  lands, 

A  few  remembered  smiles  of  some  lost  fnend, 

Few  words  of  love  some  dear  dead  fingers  penned, —  ‘ 
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They  are  not  beautiful  for  love  to  see, 

And  death’s  pale  presence  seems  in  them  to  be; 

Yet  never  living  blooms,  most  fresh  and  gay, 

Fill  us  with  thoughts  of  love  so  sweet  as  they. 

— Spectaior. 


■  REV.  NOAH  PORTER.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to 
give  in  the  Eclectic,  from  time  to  time, 
authentic  and  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
the  most  distinguished  college  professors 
and  educators  in  the  country;  and  the 
present  number  initiates  the  series  with 
that  of  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  who  was  elected  July  nth,  1871, 
to  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Presi¬ 
dent,  Theodore  T.  Woolsey.  The  next 
portrait  in  the  series  will  be  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 

The  materials  for  a  biographical  sketch 
of  President  Porter  are  very  slight,  but 
perhaps  the  following  outline  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  career  contains  all  that  it  concerns  the 
general  reader  to  know.  The  chief  facts 
are  drawn  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Hartford  Courant  at  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  his  present  position. 

Noah  Porter  is  the  second  son  of  the 
distinguished  divine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah 
Porter,  himself  a  graduate  of  Yale  with 
the  valedictory  honors,  and  was  bom  at 
Farmington,  where  his  father  was  the 
life-long  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church,  in  December,  1811.  He  entered 
Yale  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1831.  He  graduated 
with  the  honor  of  a  philosophical  oration, 
and  as  a  scholar  distinguished  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  For  two  years  after  his  leaving 
college,  he  taught  in  the  Hopkins  Gram¬ 
mar-School  in  New-Haven.  The  fol¬ 


lowing  two  years  he  was  tutor  in  Yale. 
Determining  then  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  New-Mil- 
ford  from  April,  1836,  till  January,  1843. 
He  was  then  settled  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
from  January,  1843,  till  January,  1847, 
when,  having  beeii  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in 
1846,  he  removed  to  New-Haven  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
in  which  he  had  been  constantly,  and 
with  increasing  reputation  to  himself  and 
the  institution,  engaged  until  elected  to  his 
present  position  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  college  corporation. 

In  April,  1853,  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
spent  the  time  in  travel  and  study  until 
May,  1854. 

During  his  professorship  his  pen  was 
not  idle,  and  besides  innumerable  articles 
in  the*  current  p>eriodicals  of  the  day,  he 
has  written  and  published  several  works 
of  permanent  value.  He  was  the  editor 
of  tlie  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition 
of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  a  task  involving 
a  vast  amount  of  labor.  He  wrote  the 
“Puritan  and  Jesuit  Education,”  “The 
Human  Intellect,”  a  work  that  gave  him 
at  once  high  rank  with  European  scholars, 
“  The  American  Colleges  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public,”  and  “  Books  and  Reading,” 
the  latter  a  popular  book  for  the  general 
reader. 
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Arctic  Experiences.  Containing  Capt. 
George  E.  Tyson’s  wonderful  Drift  on  the 
Ice-Floe,  a  History  of  the  Polaris  Ex¬ 
pedition,  the  Cruise  of  the  Tigress,  and 
Rescue  of  the  Polaris  Survivors.  Edited 
by  E.  Vale  Blake.  New- York  :  Harper  &• 
Bros. 

What  gives  this  book  its  chief  value  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  au¬ 


thentic  record  we  are  likely  to  have  of  the  ill- 
fated  *  Polaris  Expedition  ’  toward  the  North 
Pole,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  and 
which  ended  in  such  failure  and  disaster. 
The  personal  adventures  and  experiences 
which  Capt.  Tyson  narrates  in  his  brief 
memoranda,  and  which  were  really  marvel¬ 
lous,  differ  but  little  in  kind  from  those  of 
other  explorers  of  this  sullen  and  difficult 
region,  and  possess  in  but  a  slight  degree 
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the  thrilling  interest  of  the  similar  narratives 
of  Kane,  McClintock,  Hayes,  and  others ; 
but  no  record  of  Arctic  travel  has  been  so 
fruitful  of  lessons  which  the  merest  way¬ 
farer  cannot  miss.  The  Polaris  Expedition 
seems  to  have  started  on  its  mission  provided 
with  every  possible  requisite  of  success  ex¬ 
cept  the  absolute  and  indisputable  authority 
on  the  part  of  its  chief  so  essential  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  harmonious  action,  and  the  force 
of  character  which  can  command  obedience 
even  in  the  absence  of  clearly  defined  powers. 
Even  before  reaching  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Captain  Hall  seems  to  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  compromising  expedients,  in 
order  to  keep  his  corps  together  and  prevent 
the  expedition's  being  defeated  at  the  start  ; 
and  by  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Polaris  was 
substantially  in  the  possession  of  a  mob,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  the  harmony  of  objects  which 
mobs  usually  possess.  One  point  is  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  result,  and  that  is,  that 
any  future  Government  expedition,  in  order 
to  secure  even  the  faint  chance  of  success 
which  can  alone  justify  such  enterprises, 
must  be  under  the  strictest  militaiy*  dis¬ 
cipline — such  discipline  as  would  have  con¬ 
signed  Captain  Buddington,  for  instance,  to 
the  hold  before  leaving  Uppernavik.  Divi¬ 
sion  or  confusion  of  authority  where  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  to  be  done  is  folly  under  any 
circumstances  ;  in  the  case  of  an  Arctic  ex¬ 
pedition,  it  is  worse  than  foolish,  it  is  fatal. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  somewhat 
various.  It  opens  with  a  Sketch  of  Previous 
Arctic  Expeditions,  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  obvious,  and  which  is  hardly  justified  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  task  is  performed. 
Then  follows  a  biographical  sketch  of  Captain 
Tyson,  dwelling  particularly  upon  his  early 
Arctic  experiences  as  a  whaler.  After  this, 
comes  a  similar  sketch  of  Captain  Hall ;  an 
account  of  the  origin,  organization,  and  outfit¬ 
ting  of  the  Polaris  Expedition  ;  and  a  brief 
record  of  events  up  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Hall's  death.  Next  comes  “  Tyson's  Jour¬ 
nal,”  beginning  with  the  day  of  the  separation 
from  the  Polaris,  describing  all  the  incidents 
of  the  five  months'  drift  en  the  ice-floe,  and 
ending  with  the  rescue  and  safe  arrival  at  St. 
John's.  Following  this  is  a  record  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Tigress  in  search  of  the  Polaris 
and  survivors  of  the  Expedition ;  then  a 
Theory  of  Polar  Currents,  and  various  Scien¬ 
tific  Notes;  and  finally  an  Arctic  Chronology, 
giving  the  date  of  leading  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Polar  researches.  An  appendix 
contains  full  text  of  Instructions  to  the 
Scientific  Corps  (which  are  worthy  of  study) ; 
and  a  summary  of  the  official  examination  of 
the  Polaris  survivors. 


Captain  Tyson's  Journal  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  book,  and  decidedly  its  most 
interesting  part  ;  it  is  in  every  way  creditable 
to  him.  Mr.  Blake's  work  scarcely  rises  in 
substance  above  somewhat  painstaking  com¬ 
pilation,  though  it  is  written  in  a  florid  and 
perfervid  style  which  is  in  odd  contrast  with 
the  subject. 

The  illustrations  are  of  the  usual  excellence 
which  characterize  the  Messrs.  Harper's  books 
of  travel ;  and  the  maps  and  charts  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Anecdote  Biographies  op  Thackeray  and 

Dickens.  Bric-a-Brac  Series.  Edited  by 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  New- York  :  Scrib¬ 
ner,  Armstrong  (s'  do. 

Mr.  Stoddard  rather  depreciates  the  value 
of  regular  biographical  writing,  if  he  does  not 
overrate  that  of  anecdotes,  when  he  says,  as 
he  does  in  his  Preface:  “  If  we  could  analyze 
carefully  the  various  elements  in  a  good  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  decide  which  interested  us  most 
in  the  reading,  I  think  we  would  discover 
that  it  was  the  element  of  Anecdote.  The 
chief  facts  in  a  biography — the  general  drift  of 
the  life  of  its  subject — may  impress  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  memory  for  a  time,  but  that 
which  remains  permanently,  and  which  refu¬ 
ses  to  be  forgotten,  is  something  different 
from  these — some  incident  or  incidents  in  the 
life  in  question — a  smart  saying,  a  humorous 
jest,  a  rapier  thrust  of  wit, — it  may  be  any 
thing  that  is  salient.  VVe  remember  some¬ 
what,  perhaps,  of  the  life  of  Lamb,  for  exam¬ 
ple  :  how  he  went  to  Christ's  Hospital  with 
Coleridge  ;  how  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  India 
House ;  how  he  wrote  *  Elia,'  and  so  on  ;  what 
we  certainly  remember,  if  we  have  any  feel¬ 
ing,  is  his  going  across  the  fields  with  his  sis¬ 
ter  Mary  to  the  mad-house,  in  which  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  she  should  be  confined,  and  weep¬ 
ing  with  her,  as  he  went ;  what  we  can  never  for¬ 
get,  if  we  have  any  sense  of  humor,  are  his  hu¬ 
morous  sayings.”  The  truth  is,  that  UM/fact  or 
incident  or  experience  of  a  personal  nature 
recorded  in  a  biography  is,  strictly  speaking, 
an  anecdote  as  defined  by  Mr.  Stoddard — just 
as  truly  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  included  in  the  present  work.  Moreover, 
it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  what  impres¬ 
ses  itself  most  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  a 
reader  of  biography  is  “  a  saying,  a  jest,  a 
thrust  of  wit,  or  an  incident,”  rather  than  "  the 
chief  facts.”  No  proclamation,  or  saying,  or 
retort,  or  anecdote  so  called,  of  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon,  for  instance,  could  so  impress  the 
memory  or  the  imagination  as  the  facts  that, 
from  the  position  of  an  obscure  Corsican  of 
plebeian  birth  he  rose  to  be  Emperor  of  France 
and  King  of  Italy,  that  he  carried  the  French 
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eagles  into  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  that 
at  last  he  died  an  exile  and  a  prisoner  on  the 
lonely  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Dickens,  what  is  first  and  longest  in  the  mind 
of  one  interested  in  him  is  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
'*  Pickwick”  and  “  David  Copperfield,”  and 
that  he  created  Sairy  Gamp,  and  Captain  Cut¬ 
tle,  and  Little  Nell,  and  the  host  of  characters 
that  have  so  lengthened  the  list  of  acquaintan¬ 
ces  of  at  least  half  the  English-speaking 
race.  For  one  who  was  in  ignorance  of  this, 
or  who  had  forgotten  it,  such  ana  as  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  has  brought  together  here  would  possess 
the  very  feeblest  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  readers  who,  being 
already  impressed  with  the  “chief  facts” 
and  “  general  drift  ”  of  an  author’s  life, 
would  greatl}'  prefer  to  learn  what  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  was  from  a  string  of  salient 
and  amusing  anecdotes  than  from  an  analy¬ 
tical  and  detailed  record  of  his  career  and 
achievements.  This  is  the  real  justification 
of  the  highly  entertaining  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  valuable  Bric-a-Brac  Series ;  and  Mr. 
Stoddard  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  an  audience  both  numerous  and 
appreciative.  'The  present  volume  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value  for  serious  readers  because  it 
contains  the  nearest  approach  to  a  biography 
of  Thackeray  that  we  have  yet  had  or  that  the 
present  generation  is  likely  to  have.  Mr. 
Stoddard’s  wide  reading  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  here,  and  the  couple  of  hundred  pages 
(nearly  two  thirds  of  the  book)  which  he  as¬ 
signs  to  Thackeray  includes  “ everything  that 
is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  shape  of  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  of  this  great  writer  and 
great  and  good  man.”  The  portion  assigned 
to  Dickens  is  filled  less  agreeably,  but  it  is, 

•  nevertheless,  a  very  useful  and  even  necessary 
supplement  to  Mr.  John  Forster’s  narrow  and 
unsatisfactory  Life.  As  in  the  case  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  it  includes  most  of  the  personal  and  me¬ 
morial  sketches,  poems,  etc.,  called  forth  by 
Dickens’s  death. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  above  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  theories  is  intended  to 
obscure  our  opinion  that  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Brie-a-Brae  Series  thus  far  published  are  in 
the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  even  in¬ 
structive.  . 

The  Literary  Reader.  By  George  R.  Cath- 

cart.  New- York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tay¬ 
lor  Co,  1874. 

This  is  a  model  book  of  its  kind,  and  marks 
a  very  decided  improvement  upon  the  mob 
of  “  Fifth”  and  “  Sixth”  and  “  Advanced  ” 
Readers  with  which  the  student  of  school¬ 
books  is  so  familiar.  It  would  scarcely  have 


seemed  possible  to  devise  a  new  Reader 
which  should  be  at  once  sound  in  principle 
and  novel  in  plan  ;  but  Mr.  Cathcart  has  not 
only  done  this,  but  has  so  far  bettered  any  thing 
that  has  been  done  before,  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  has  diverted  this 
grade  of  text-book  into  a  new  path  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  future  highway  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

His  plan  is,  in  substance,  the  substitution 
for  the  promiscuous  collection  of  “  reading 
matter”  divided  off  into  “  lessons,”  of  chro¬ 
nologically  arranged  selections  from  the  best 
English  and  American  authors — the  selections 
from  each  author  being  grouped  under  his 
name  and  prefaced  with  a  biographical  and 
critical  sketch  directing  the  reader’s  attention 
to  thejspecial'and  distinctive  merits  which  have 
given  him  his  place  in  literature.  These  pre¬ 
fatory  comments,  though  brief  and  general  in 
character,  show  genuine  literary  insight,  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  explanatory 
notes,  lift  the  book  altogether  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  compilation.  The  present  volume 
begins  with  Shakespeare  and  ends  with  Bret 
Harte  ;  and  the  list  of  authors  chosen  as  repre¬ 
sentative  is  for  the  most  part  unexceptionable, 
while  the  extracts  from  their  writings  exhibit 
a  combination  of  wide  reading  with  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  taste  which  is  much  too  rare  in  our 
school  text-books.  Many  of  the  old  familiar 
pieces  will  be  found  among  the  latter,  but, 
along  with  these,  the  reader  will  be  introduc¬ 
ed  to  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  prose  and 
poetic  literature  with  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  become  acquainted  except  after 
the  wide  reading  of  maturer  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  contents  is 
the  liberal  space  assigned  to  the  scientific 
authors  who  play  so  conspicuous  and  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  Maury, 
Gray,  and  Dana,  are  names  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  school  reading-books  ;  yet  a  glance  at 
their  work  as  represented  here  demonstrates 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment  which  led  to 
their  inclusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  work  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  literary  curiosity  of  young  stu¬ 
dents,  by  showing  them  the  outlines  at  least 
of  literary  development  and  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  which  subsists  between  the  literature  of 
a  people  and  its  history  ;  and  we  hope  we 
have  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  will  be  a 
helpful  and  trustworthy  guide.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  “  Literary  Reader”  to  the  special 
attention  of  all  instructors  of  youth  ;  and  the 
general  reader  who  has  passed  his  school  days, 
but  whose  knowledge  of  literature  is  as  yet 
limited,  will  find  it  both  entertaining  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 
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To  the  latter  class,  in  particular,  it  may  be 
important  to  say  that  the  book  is  issued  in  ex¬ 
cellent — almost  elegant — style. 

The  Notary’s  Nose.  By  Edmond  About. 

Translated  by  Henry  Holt.  New- York  : 

Henry  Holt  Co. 

The  thorough  mastery  of  the  literary  art 
which  the  better  class  of  French  writers  have 
attained  is  admirably  exemplified  in  this  vi¬ 
vacious  and,  in  its  way,  brilliant  little  novel¬ 
ette.  There  is  not  a  living  English  writer  in 
whose  hands  the  semi-scientific,  or  rather  hy¬ 
per-scientific  conceit  which  forms  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  story  would  not  be  manifestly  and 
unmistakably  preposterous ;  yet,  as  dealt 
with  by  M.  About,  we  not  only  entertain  it, 
but  actually  come  to  accept — sucf  is  the  skill 
and  vraisemblance  with  which  they  are  nar¬ 
rated — a  series  of  incidents  and  experiences 
which,  when  seriously  anal)rzed,  are  seen  to  be 
too  absurd  even  for  burlesque.  The  very 
gayety  and  bonhomie  which  the  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  imparting  to  his  pages  disarms  criti¬ 
cism,  and  awakens  in  the  reader  a  responsive 
feeling  of  light-hearted  cheerfulness. 

Merely  as  a  literary  tour  de  force,  “The  No¬ 
tary’s  Nose  ’’  is  worthy  of  study ;  and  fortu¬ 
nately  it  can  be  enjoyed  in  its  present  shape  as 
well  as  in  the  original  version.  Mr.  Holt’s 
translation  has  all  the  easy,  flowing,  rapid 
sprightliness  of  M.  About’s  own  language, 
and  his  rendition  of  the  Alsatian’s  patois  is  a 
complete  triumph  over  one  of  those  obstacles 
which  local  idioms  throw  across  the'pathwa)’ 
even  of  the  most  capable  translator,  and 
which  are  seldom  so  happily  overcome. 

The  Origin  of  Creation  ;  or,  the  Sciencf. 

OF  Matter  and  Force:  A  New  System  of 

Natural  Philosophy.  ByT.R.F.A.D.  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.  S.  Published  by  the  Authors. 

The  authors  of  this  treatise  proclaim  them¬ 
selves  “advocates  of  the  vast  undertaking 
which  is  to  revolutionize  the  whole  theory  of 
Natural  Science  taught  and  believed  in  at  the 
present  day,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  system, 
based  upon  a  natural  law,  the  evidences  of 
which  we  [they]  have  discovered,  and  whic’.i 
•  we  [they]  hereby  show  to  be  of  necessity  uni¬ 
versal  and  therefore  capable  of  explaining  all 
natural  phenomena.”  The  “  new  system”  re¬ 
jects  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  conservation  of 
Force,  the  molecular  theorj'  of  heat,  and  the 
other  great  generalizations  of  science,  and  ex¬ 
plains  all  natural  phenomena  by  a  theor}*  of 
Atoma^ctism,  or,  as  the  authors  explain  it : — 
“  Matter  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  atoms, 

mineral  and  vegetable ;  or . 

Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  Every  atom  is  a 
magnet  having  polarity.  ^Like  atoms  at¬ 


tract.  Like  poles  repel,  and  unlike  poles  at¬ 
tract.”  One  of  the  most  curious  speculations 
of  the  treatise  is  that  of  the  sexuality  of  ma¬ 
terial  atoms — the  mineral  atoms  being  male 
and  the  vegetable  female. 

The  book  is  ingenious  in  parts,  and  directs 
attention  to  sev'eral  weak  points  in  the  str^uc- 
ture  of  theoretical  science. 
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George  Eliot  is  reported  to  be  engaged  on 
a  new  novel  for  which  she  has  been  offered 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  NEW  addition  to  Petrarch  literature  in 
France  has  been  the  publication  of  M.  Albert 
RIaurin’s  work,  entitled  ‘  Les  Amours  de 
P6trarquc  et  de  Laure.’ 

A  VOLUME  of  translations,  chiefly  relating 
to  English  subjects,  from  the  *  Causeries  du 
Lundi’  of  Sainte-Beuve,  with  a  biographical 
and  critical  introduction,  will  appear  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Ritnsta  Europea 
that  at  the  Petrarch  centenary  festivals  at 
Avignon  and  Padua,  while  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy  were  represented,  there  was  no  spe¬ 
cial  representative  for  Florence,  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  was  born  at  Arezzo,  Petrarch  was 
and  considered  himself  a  Florentine.  In  the 
same  manner,  no  one  appeared  for  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Rome,  though  Petrarch  was  crown¬ 
ed  in  the  Campidoglio. 

The  Icelandic  Thousand  Years’  Feast  was 
celebrated  by  the  Icelanders  in  Copenhagen 
with  shut  doors.  At  first  none  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  published  by  the  Danish  pa¬ 
pers,  not  unjustly  offended  at  such  inappro¬ 
priate  exclusiveness.  But  the  songs  sung  on 
tl'.c  occasion  have  now  been  published,  and 
t!;cy  prove  to  be  of  more  literary  worth  than 
anything  the  festival  has  yet  produced.  They 
arc  composed  by  the  Icelandic  poet  Gisli 
Urynjfilfson. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  good  old  French 
books,  “  La  mire  n’en  difendrapas  la  lecture 
ft  ses  filles.”  A  French  writer  this  week  au¬ 
thorizes  the  reading  of  a  new  French  novel  by 
a  writer  of  a  not  over-modest  school  in  these 
words  :  “  Although  the  story  dc^clopes  itself 
on  slippery  ground,  it  may  be  read  by  Parisian 
ladies  who  are  already  initiated  in  the  strange 
phases  of  life  by  the  audacities  of  contempo¬ 
rary  literature.” 

A  NEW  romance  has  recently  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  Paris  by  Lacroix  &  Co.,  entitled  “  Sou¬ 
venirs  d’une  Cosaque,”  which  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  'The  author  is  a 
lady,  viz.,  Madame  Olga  de  Janina,  a  piano- 
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forte  player  of  celebrity,  but  who  adopts  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Robert  Franz.  The  principal 
personage,  referred  to  under  the  letter  X,  is 
stated  to  be  M.  Liszt,  of  musical  celebrity. 

The  Ossetvatore  Romano  announces  the 
death  of  Father  Secchi’s  friend  and  colleague 
at  the  Observatory,  Father  Paul  Rosa,  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  'engaged  on  a  still 
incomplete  work  on  the  diameter  of  the  sun, 
ill  which  he  had  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
circumference  of  the  solar  body  varies  in  di¬ 
mensions  at  different  periods. 

The  Belgian  Government  conjointly  with 
the  town  of  Antwerp  are  in  treaty  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp 
printer  Plantinus,  with  its  contents,  portraits, 
MSS.,  printing-press,  wood-blocks  and  books 
still  belonging  to  the  Moretus  family.  B. 
Moretus  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Plantin.  Among  the  MSS.  in  this  collection 
there  arc  several  which  were  brought  away 
from  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  by  one  of  the 
fellows  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  Royal 
Supremacy  in  matters  spiritual. 

Two  important  works  bearing  on  Chinese 
literature,  viz.,  *  A  Handbook  of  Biographical, 
Historical,  Mythological,  and  General  Liter¬ 
ary  Reference,’  by  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese 
Secretary  to  H.B.M.’s  Legation  at  Pekin,  and 
‘  A  Chinese  Dictionary,’  by  S.  Wells  Williams, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Trltbner 
&  Co.  The  object  of  Mr.  Mayers’s  work  is  to 
elucidate  the  personal  and  historical  allusions 
frequently  met  with  in  Chinese  literature. 

Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  three  of  the  four  imperial  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  of  which  their  “  Imperial  Shakspcre”  is 
to  consist.  It  contains  Charles  Knight’s  lat¬ 
est  text  and  notes,  and  a  series  of  steel  en¬ 
gravings,  ten  inches  by  eight,  from  pictures 
by  Stanfield,  Cope,  Frith,  Maclise,  Ward, 
Marks,  Orchardson,  Clint,  &c.  The  publish¬ 
ers  claim  that  their  book  is  the  Boydell’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  in  a  handier  form,  and  with 
pictures  not  done  to  order,  but  spontaneously 
produced  by  the  artists. 

M.  Ernest  Renan's  splendid  work,  lui  Mit- 
sioH  de  Pk/nieie,  is  now  complete,  consisting 
of  888  quarto  pages  of  letterpress,  and  seventy 
folio  plates.  It  gives  a  complete  account  of 
the  excavations  and  researches  carried  on  in 
Syria  in  i860  and  1861,  during  the  occupation 
by  the  French  army.  M.  Renan  and  Dr. 
Gaillardot  have  neglected  no  detail  which 
might  prove  useful  in  the  event  of  future  re¬ 
searches.  The  collection  of  inscriptions  es¬ 
pecially  has  been  made  with  all  possible  care, 
and  each  text  is  accompanied  by  explanations. 
The  plates  are  executed  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Thobois,  architect. 


Messrs.  Longman  will  shortly  publish  the 
following  works  bearing  upon  Science : — 
“  The  Primeval  World  of  Switzerland,”  by  Dr. 
Oswald  Heer,  translated  from  the  German  and 
edited  by  James  Heywood,  F.R.S. ;  this  work 
will  be  illustrated.  “  The  Sun :  an  account 
of  the  principal  modern  discoveries  respect¬ 
ing  the  Structure  of  the  Sun  of  our  System,” 
by  Father  Secchi,  translated  and  edited  by 
Richard  A.  Proctor.  ”  The  Star  Depths  ;  or, 
other  Suns  than  ours,”  by  Richard  A.  Proc¬ 
tor.  “  An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Phy¬ 
sics,”  by  Adolf  F.  Wermhold.  And  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Neil  Arnott’s  “  Elements  of 
Physics,”  edited  by  Alexander  Bain  and  Al¬ 
fred  Swain  Taylor. 

A  MANUSCRIPT  of  some  value  was  lately 
found  at  a  low  eating-house  in  Paris,  where  it 
had  been  left  by  a  working  mason,  and,  not 
being  called  for,  was  given  to  the  children  of 
the  house  to  play  with.  A  bookseller,  who 
happened  to  see  it,  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  show  it  to  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
more  knowledge  than  himself  of  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  M.  Jeanmaire.  The  latter  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  a  manuscript  of  great  his¬ 
torical  interest,  being  a  cartulary  of  the  Abbey 
of  Savigny,  a  monastic  foundation  of  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  order.  Seeing  its  character,  M.  Jean¬ 
maire  conjectured  that  it  was  likely  to  have 
been  stolen  from  some  public  library  or  other 
repository  during  the  troubles  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  and  accordingl}'  advised  that  it  should 
be  deposited  with  M.  B6rillon,  the  Commis¬ 
sary  of  Police,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Procu- 
reur  of  the  Republic.  This  has  been  done,  but 
with  what  result  is  not  yet  known. 

The  efforts  of  the  Khedive  to  extend 
to  Egypt  some  of  the  most  prominent 
results  of  European  culture  have  already 
been  the  means  of  calling  into  existence 
numerous  institutions  of  great  importance  to 
the  present  and  future  destiny  of  the  people. 
But  these  benefits  are  not  limited  to  the 
Egyptians,  for  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Bulak,  material 
aid  has  been  afforded  to  the  cultivators  of 
Egyptology,  while  the  encouragement  and 
support  given  to  Dr.  G.  Rohlfs  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  expedition  into  the  Libyan  desert 
promise  to  yield  important  results  in  the 
domains  of  geographical  inquiry.  No  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  traditional  routine  of  Egyptian 
home  affairs  is,  however,  more  significant  and 
more  radically  subversive  of  national  pre¬ 
judices  than  the  establishment ‘of  the  public 
library,  which  is  at  the  present  moment  being 
organized  in  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction  at  Cairo.  Here  are 
being  rapidly  collected  all  the  more  important 
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works  of  modern  European  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  have  any  bearing  on  Egypt  and 
its  history,  together  with  all  the  more  ancient 
copies  of  the  Koran  and  other  Arabic  MSS. 
of  interest  that  can  be  secured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Amongst  the  thirty  transcripts  of  the 
Koran  already  collected  is  the  celebrated 
copy,  by  the  learned  Gaafar  "  the  truthful,” 
which  is  referred  to  the  year  720  A.D.,  and 
is  written  in  black,  red,  and  gold  Coptic 
characters  on  gazelle-skins.  These  MSS. 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  abstracted  from 
the  mosques  and  other  religious  buildings, 
in  defiance  of  much  angry  remonstrance 
from  the  members  of  the  Ulema  ;  but  the 
Khedive,  with  stoical  indifference  to  the 
storm  of  opposition  threatened  by  the  ortho¬ 
dox  party  in  the  State,  has  carried  out  his 
purpose,  and  has,  moreover,  secured  the 
future  efficiency  of  his  measures  by  placing 
the  newly-established  library  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  German  savant.  Dr.  Stern,  who 
had  accompanied  Professor  Ebers,  of  Leipzig, 
on  his  last  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt. 

A  DECREE  of  July  the  20th,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  at  length 
opens  to  students  the  records  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  every  day  from  noon  to  four 
o’clock  p.M.  Personal  authorizations  from  the 
Minister  are  required,  but  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  by  a  third  party,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records.  Extracts  and 
copies  may  be  taken  and  used  without  the 
control  of  the  authorities  of  the  Records  Office, 
from  the  earliest  documents  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht ;  but,  if  taken  from  documents  da¬ 
ting  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  they  must,  at 
the  end  of  each  day’s  work,  be  submitted  to 
the  Records  Keeper.  Documents  of  a  later 
date  are  only  communicated  exceptionally, 
and  under  special  conditions  determined  by 
the  Minister.  No  collection  of  letters  or  set 
of  documents  may  be  integrally  copied,  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  publication,  without  spe¬ 
cial  authorization. 
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The  Localization  of  Function  in  the 
Brain. — Dr.  David  Ferrier  has  given  a  valua¬ 
ble  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  published  in  abstract  in  the 
“  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,”  vol.  xxii. 
No.  151.  He  says  that  among  the  experi¬ 
ments  now  rejated  are  some  in  further  confir¬ 
mation  and  extension  of  those  already  made 
on  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  a  new 
series  of  experiments  on  other  vertebrates. 
In  particular,  numerous  experiments  on  mon¬ 


keys  are  described,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
the  author  received  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  addition, 
the  results  of  experiments  on  jackals,  guinea- 
pigs,  rats,  pigeons,  frogs,  toads,  and  fishes  are 
narrated.  The  method  of  investigation  con¬ 
sists  in  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  an 
induced  current  of  electricity  directly  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain  in  animals  rendered  only 
partially  insensible  during  the  process  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  complete  anxsthesia  annihilating  all 
reaction.  It  is  supplemented  by  the  method 
of  localized  destructive  lesions  of  the  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
precision  with  which  a  given  result  follows 
stimulation  of  a  definite  area — so  much  so, 
that  when  once  the  brain  has  been  accurately 
mapped  out,  the  experimenter  can  predict 
with  certainty  the  result  of  stimulation  of  a 
given  region  or  centre.  The  theory  that  the 
phenomena  are  due  not  to  excitation  of  corti¬ 
cal  centres,  but  to  conduction  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  currents  to  basal  ganglia  and  motor  tracts, 
is  considered  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  fact  of 
the  precision  and  predictable  characters  of  the 
results,  and  by  the  marked  differences  in  the 
phenomena  which  are  observed  when  regions 
in  close  local  relation  to  each  other  are  excit¬ 
ed.  Other  facts  are  pointed  out  bearing  in 
the  same  direction  ;  among  others,  the  har¬ 
mony  and  homology  subsisting  between  the 
results  of  experiment  in  all  the  different  ani¬ 
mals.  The  experiments  on  monkeys  are  first 
described.  Reference  is  continually  made  in 
the  description  to  figures  of  the  brain,  on 
which  are  delineated  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  regions,  stimulation  of  which  is  followed 
by  constant  and  definite  results.  A  complete 
statement  of  these  results  in  the  present  ab¬ 
stract  is  impossible.  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  centres  for  the  movements  of 
the  limbs  are  situated  in  the  convolutions 
bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  viz.,  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution  with  its  pos- 
tero-parietal  termination  as  far  back  as  the 
parieto-occipitai  fissure,  the  ascending  fron¬ 
tal,  and  posterior  termination  of  the  superior 
frontal  convolution.  Centres  for  individual 
movements  of  the  limbs,  hands,  and  feet  are 
differentiated  in  these  convolutions.  Further, 
in  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  on  a 
level  with  the  posterior  termination  of  the 
middle  frontal,  are  centres  for  certain  facial 
muscles,  e,g.,  the  zygomatics,  etc.  At  the  pos¬ 
terior  termination  of  the  inferior  frontal  con¬ 
volution  and  corresponding  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  are  the  centres  for  various 
movements  of  the  mouth  and’tongue.  This  is 
the  homologue  of  “  Broca’s  convolution.”  At 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  is 
the  centre  for  the  platysma.  In  the  superior 
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frontal  convolution,  in  advance  of  the  centre 
for  certain  forward  movements  of  the  arm,  as 
well  as  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  frontal  convolution,  are  areas,  stimulation 
of  which  causes  lateral  (crossed)  movements 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  dilatation  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  The  antero-frontal  region,  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  frontal  and  orbital  convolutions,  give  no 
definite  results  on  irritation.  Extirpation  of 
these  parts  causes  a  condition  resembling  de¬ 
mentia.  No  results  could  be  ascertained  as 
regards  the  function  of  the  central  lobe  or 
island  of  Reil.  Irritation  of  the  angular  (/// 
courbe)  causes  certain  movements  of  the  eye¬ 
balls  and  pupils.  Destruction  of  this  convo¬ 
lution  gives  data  for  regarding  it  as  the  cere¬ 
bral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and,  as 
such,  the  “seat  of  visual  perception.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  resulting  from  irritation  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (prick¬ 
ing  of  the  ear,  &c.)  are  indications  of  excita¬ 
tion  of  ideas  of  sound.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
cerebral  termination  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  localized  in  the  unci¬ 
nate  convolution.  The  situation  of  the  re¬ 
gions  connected  with  sensations  of  taste  and 
touch  is  not  accurately  defined,  but  some  facts 
are  given  indicating  their  probable  locality. 

The  Flow  of  the  Ocean. — The  voyage  of 
the  Challenger  promises  to  accomplish  even 
more  than  was  at  first  anticipated  in  throwing 
light  upon  certain  disputed  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  physics  and  natural  history  of  the 
globe.  The  subject  of  ocean  circulation  is 
now  becoming  comprehensible,  and  some  of 
the  most  important  geological  problems  seem 
to  be  receiving  their  solution.  One  of  these 
is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Wilson,  in 
a  paper  published  in  Tkt  Chtmical News  upon 
some  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  based  upon  one  of  Prof.  Thomson’s 
letters  from  the  Challenger,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  in  sailing  from  Teneriffe  to  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  the  soundings  indicated  that  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  rises  into  a  ridge  about  300 
miles  west  from  Tenerifife,  and  that  from  this, 
where  the  depth  was  1500  fathoms,  the  bottom 
sloped  gently  down,  until  at  750  miles  west  of 
Teneriffe  it  sank  to  a  depth  of  2950  fathoms, 
this  continuing  constant  till  within  300  miles 
of  Sombrero.  A  remarkable  relationship  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  depth  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  dredgings.  At  1500  fathoms  the 
dredge  brought  up  globigerina  ooze,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  minute  shells,  and  fragments  of  coral, 
the  whole  composed  mainly  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  As  the  dbpth  increased  the  proportion 
of  these  shells  diminished  until  in  the  deep 
water  they  disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing 
brought  up  but  the  fine  red  mud  which  did 
not  effervesce  with  acids.  This,  consisting  of 
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iron  and  alumina,  was  met  with  everywhere 
over  the  plain,  and  could  not  be.  therefore,  as 
at  one  time  supposed,  the  mud  brought  out 
by  great  currents,  such  as  those  of  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  but  must  have  been  produced 
on  the  spot. 

A  specially  noteworthy  circumstance  was 
the  absence  of  shells,  found  elsewhere  in  so 
great  numbers.  In  explanation  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Mr.  Wilson  refers  to  the  concurrent 
fact  that  the  water  from  these  great  depths  is 
very  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  air  from  a  depth 
of  1476  fathoms  containing  40  per  cent  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  the  percentage  probably  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly  with  the  descent.  Water  thus  sa¬ 
turated  with  carbonic  acid  will  readily  dis¬ 
solve  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  Prof.  Thomson 
therefore  concludes  that  the  uniform  deposit 
of  red  clay  is  simply  the  insoluble  parts  of 
myriads  of  shells,  the  residue,  in  fact,  of  a 
chalk  formation  now  dissolved.  The  animals 
living  on  this  area  are  universally  destitute  of 
a  shell  covering,  this  being  either  siliceous  or 
membranous.  Thus  while  the  shallower  re¬ 
gions  of  the  deep  sea-bed  are  covered  by  a 
layer  of  grayish  white  ooze  prolific  in  orga¬ 
nisms,  whose  shells  will  one  day  form  chalk, 
this  in  the  deep  submarine  valleys  is  dissolv¬ 
ed,  leaving  behind  only  the  red  mud.  A  geo¬ 
logical  formation  would  consequently  in  time 
consist  of  chalk  or  limestone  of  some  sort  at 
the  higher  levels,  gradually  losing  its  calca¬ 
reous  character  as  it  passed  lower  down,  first 
into  a  calciferous  slate,  and  finally  into  a  slate 
containing  no  lime  whatever. 

Camphor  as  a  Stimulant  to  Vegetation. 
— Some  curious  and  all  but  forgotten  experi¬ 
ments,  of  much  interest  to  agriculture  and 
gardening,  have  been  revived  by  a  German 
savant.  Very  many  years  ago  it  was  discover¬ 
ed  and  recorded  that  water  saturated  with 
camphor  had  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
germination  of  seeds.  Like  many  another 
useful  hint,  the  stupid  world  took  no  notice 
of  this  intimation ;  but  a  Berlin  professor 
came  across  the  record  of  it,  and  he  appears 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  a  solution  of 
camphor  stimulates  vegetables  as  alcohol 
does  animals.  He  took  seeds  in  various 
sorts  of  pulse,  some  of  the  samples  being 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  therefore  pos¬ 
sessing  a  very  slight  degree  of  vitality.  He 
divided  these  parcels,  placing  one  moiety  of 
them  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  simply 
wetted,  and  the  other  under  strictly  similar 
conditions  between  sheets  soaked  in  the  cam¬ 
phorated  water.  In  many  cases,  the  seeds  did 
not  swell  at  all  under  the  influence  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  moisture,  but  in  every  case  they  germinated 
where  they  were  subjected  to  the  camphor  so¬ 
lution.  The  experiment  was  extended  to  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  garden-seeds,  old  and  new, 
and  always  with  the  same  result  of  showing  a 
singular  awakening  of  dormant  vitalism  and  a 
wonderful  quickening  of  growth.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  professor’s  researches  that  the 
young  plants  thus  set  shooting  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  with  a  vigor  and  vivacity  much  beyond 
that  of  those  which  were  not  so  treated.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  pounded  camphor  was 
mixed  with  the  soil,  it  appeared  to  exercise  a 
rather  bad  effect  upon  seeds.  The  dose  in 
this  latter  case  was  possibly  too  strong.  At  all 
events,  there  is  here  a  line  of  inquiry  well 
worth  following  up  by  seedsmen  and  garden¬ 
ers  ;  and  even  farmers  might  try  how  far 
wheat  and  barley  would  profit  from  the  strange 
property  which  seems  to  be  possessed  by  this 
drug  over  the  latent  life  of  vegetable  germs. 

Origin  of  Blood-corpuscles. — Dr.  H.  D. 
Schmidt,  of  New-Orleans,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  his  observations  on  this  subject.  His 
investigations  were  directed  chiefly  to  human 
embryos  six  weeks  old  and  upwards.  He 
states  that  the  nucleus  only  of  the  colorless 
blood-corpuscles  is  developed  into  the  red 
corpuscle,  and  confirms  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  are  the 
permanent  blood-formative  organs.  Dr. 
Schmidt  regards  the  blood-corpuscle  as  a 
gland-cell  destined  to  promote  within  itself 
the  transformation,  into  other  elements,  of 
certain  materials  derived  from  the  liquor  san¬ 
guinis,  and,  when  matured,  as  giving  back  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  “liquor  sanguinis,”  by  its  final 
dissolution,  its  secretion,  consisting  of  its  own 
body. 

The  Hairs  of  the  Lower  Mammals. — Dr, 
Hoffmann,  in  an  essay  on  this  subject,  says 
that  in  the  hair  of  the  lower  mammals  we  find 
generally  the  same  three  layers  as  in  hu¬ 
man  hair,  but  differing  to  such  a  degree  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  hair  can  be  easily  recognized  as 
belonging  to  an  animal.  'The  cuticula  in 
most  animals  has  absolutely  find  relatively 
larger  cells,  which  give  the  hair  a  characteris¬ 
tic  appearance,  as  is  seen-  especially  well  in 
the  wool  from  sheep.  A  toothed  or  saw-like 
appearance  of  the  contour  of  certain  animal 
hairs  depends  upon  the  larger  development 
and  peculiar  relations  of  the  cuticular  cells, 
whose  points  stand  out  so  far  from  the  hair 
that  the  latter  has  a  feathered  appearance,  as 
in  a  field-mouse.  Among  animals  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  hair  is  formed  by  the  medullary 
substance,  the  cortical  substance  being  only 
a  thin  layer ;  often,  indeed,  is  reduced  to  a 
hem-like  streak.  'This  predominance  of  the 
medullary  substance  is  seen  best  in  the  shaft 
of  the  hair  ;  towards  the  end  the  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  predominates,  the  medullary  becoming 


thinner.  Generally  the  cortical  substance 
has  the  same  structure  as  in  human  hair,  and 
the  same  variety  of  pigmentation  ;  in  some 
animals,  as  the  cat,  rat,  and  mouse,  the  corti¬ 
cal  substance  is  more  translucent  and  of  finer 
structure,  resembling,  under  the  microscope, 
a  hyaline  envelope  of  the  medullary  sub¬ 
stance.  The  medullary  substance  in  animals 
is  an  interesting  study,  differing  greatly  from 
the  same  layer  in  human  hair.  The  cellular 
structure*  is  generally  very  evident,  without 
the  employment  of  any  reagent.  The  cells 
varj’  greatly  in  size  and  form. 

Artificial  Respiration. — The  new  method 
of  artificial  respiration,  brought  forward  as  a 
substitute  for  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's,  is  warmly 
commended  by  some  of  the  foreign  medical 
journals.  According  to  this  system,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  laid  on  the  ground  upon  his  back, 
his  arms  fully  extended  backward  and  out¬ 
ward,  a  firm  roll  of  clothing  being  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  false  ribs,  so  as  to  throw  their  ante¬ 
rior  margin  prominently  forward.  The  tongue 
being  held  forward  by  an  assistant,  the  opera¬ 
tor  facing  the  patient,  kneels  astride  his 
abdomen,  and  places  both  hands  so  that  the 
balls  of  the  thumbs  rest  upon  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  false  ribs,  the  four  fingers  fall¬ 
ing  naturally  into  the  four  corresponding  in¬ 
tercostal  spaces  on  each  side.  The  elbows 
of  the  operator  being  then  planted  against  his 
sides,  he  has  but  to  throw  himself  forward, 
using  his  knees  as  a  pivot,  and  the  entire 
weight  of  his  trunk  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  patient’s  false  ribs.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fingers  of  the  operator  grasp  and  squeeze 
the  false  ribs  toward  each  other,  these  com¬ 
bined  actions  crowd  the  false  ribs  upward 
and  inward,  producing  the  greatest  possible 
motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  displacement  of 
the  contents  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  The 
operator  then  suddenly  lets  go,  and  returns 
to  the  erect  position  on  his  knees,  when  both 
the  inrush  of  air  and  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  ribs  at  this  part  cause  instant  return  to 
their  normal  position.  This,  repeated  with 
proper  rhythm  and  frequen^,  constitutes  the 
entire  process. 

Structure  of  the  Solar  Photosphere. — 
Mr.  S.  P.  Langley  communicates  the  results 
of  his  study  of  the  sun's  surface  with  a  fine 
13-inch  refractor  at  the  Allegheny  Observa¬ 
tory,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  successful 
in  resolving  the  so-called  rice-grains  seen  at 
Greenwich,  by  Huggins  and  by  others,  into 
minute  components.  “  By  naking  advan¬ 
tage,”  he  says,  “  of  the  brief  and  rare  intervals 
of  definition,  which  admit  the  use  of  high 
powers  of  such  a  telescope,  I  found  the  rice- 
grains  resolved  into  an  order  of  minute  com- 
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poncnts,  scarcely  hitherto  observed.  These 
components  then  form  granules  (a  word  used 
by  others  as  a  synonym  for  *  rice-grains  ’). 
They  are  very  minute  bodies,  present  over 
the  whole  solar  surface,  faintly  discernible  in 
the  faculx,  and  in  the  penumbras  of  the  spots 
are  expanded  into  long  filaments,  whose  ag¬ 
gregation  forms  the  thatch-straws  of  Mr. 
Dawes,  as  the  aggregation  of  granules  forms 
the  rice-grain.  The  latter  term  should  be 
employed  hereafter,  I  think,  only  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  recognise  a  tendency  of 
these  granules  to  unite  in  clusters  of  approxi¬ 
mately  uniform  size.  The  granules  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  singly,  more  frequently  united 
in  clusters  of  from  two  or  three,  to  ten  or 
more,  and  by  their  degree  of  juxtaposition, 
and  perhaps  by  their  actual  superposition, 
form  the  inequalities  of  brilliancy  of  the  rice- 
grain  noted  by  Mr.  Huggins,  and  account  for 
the  irregular  outline  of  the  latter,  which  he 
has  already  remarked  upon.  With  the  larg¬ 
est  apertures  and  powers,  not  only  then  do 
these  brilliant  bodies  appear  smaller,  but 
from  their  apparent  area  is  to  be  taken  the 
minute  dark  spaces  which  it  now  appears  in¬ 
tervene  between  their  component  parts."  He 
infers,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  real  magnitude  of  these  objects,  that 
the  sun’s  light  (which  comes  from  them  al¬ 
most  wholly)  really  proceeds  from  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  sun’s  whole  surface. 

Mammalian  Remains. — Some  remarkable 
mammalian  remains  have  been  discovered 
within  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  rich  de¬ 
posits  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  are  now 
worked  in  the  departments  of  the  Lot  and 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  in  the  South  of  France. 
Among  the  fossils  were  certain  remains  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  lemurs,  or  Madagascar  monkeys, 
and  described  by  M.  Delfortrie  as  Palaolemur 
Betillei.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Annales 
des  Sciences  G/ologiques,  M.  Filhol  disputes 
this  determination,  denying  that  this  species 
should  be  referred  to  the  lemurs.  At  the 
same  time,  he  describes  another  species,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Necrolemur  antiquus,  which 
is  said  to  belong  truly  to  this  group  of  mon¬ 
keys. 

A  New  Use  for  the  ‘Spectroscope. — If 
the  spectroscope  is  valuable  and  efficient  in 
matters  celestial,  it  is  not  less  so  in  matters 
terrestrial.  For  test  and  analysis  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  instrument,  it  becomes  every  day  more 
serviceable.  One  of  its  applications  is  well 
worth  notice — in  testing  the  quality  of  water. 
In  some  places  the  water  is  found  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  It  is  perhaps  contaminated 
by  infiltration  from  a  sewer  or  cesspool. 
How  is  this  infiltration  to  be  discovered  ?  A 


quantity  of  salt  of  lithium  is  thrown  into  the 
sewer  or  cesspool.  After  a  time,  the  drink¬ 
ing-water  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope. 
If  the  ‘  lithium  line  '  appears  in  the  spectrum, 
it  is  a  proof  that  a  portion  of  the  lithium  salt 
thrown  into  the  sewer  or  cesspool  has  found 
its  way  into  the  drinking-water,  and  that  the 
water  is  consequently  poisoned  by  foul  drain¬ 
age.  From  this  we  see  that  the  spectroscope 
may  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  public  health. 


VARIETIES. 

Writing  and  Speaking. — Why  do  not  men 
write  as  they  speak  ?  Why  do  they  not  con¬ 
vey  their  meaning  in  books  in  the  good  racy 
English  which  they  employ  at  the  dinner  table, 
or  when  giving  their  household  orders  ?  Such 
are  the  absurd  questions  that  are  asked  every 
day.  It  never  seems  to  enter  into  the  minds 
of  these  people  that  conversation  is  one  thing, 
public  speaking  another,  and  writing  a  third  ; 
that  each  involves  and  requires  a  distinct  set* 
ting  of  the  faculties  for  its  exercise  ;  that  in 
passing  from  one  to  either  of  the  others  certain 
powers  must  be  called  into  play  that  were  be¬ 
fore  at  rest,  or  sent  to  rest  that  were  before  in 
play  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  to  demand  a  per¬ 
petual  use  of  a  conversational  style  is  to  insist 
that  there  shall  never  be  anything  greater  in 
the  world  than  what  conversation  can  gener¬ 
ate.  But  a  world  thus  restricted  to  the  merely 
conversational  method  of  literary  production 
would  fall  into  decrepitude.  When  a  man 
talks  with  his  friend,  he  is  led  on  but  by  a  few 
trains  of  association,  and  finds  a  straggling 
styie  natural  for  his  purposes  ;  when  he 
speaks  in  public,  the  wheels  of  thought  glow, 
the  associative  processes  by  which  he  advan* 
ces  become  more  complex,  and  hence  the  roll, 
the  cadence,  the  precipitous  burst  ;  and  lastly 
when  he  writes,  still  other  conditions  of 
thought  come  into  action,  and  there  arises  the 
elaborate  sentence,  winding  like  a  rivulet 
through  the  meadow  of  his  subject,  or  the  page 
jewelled  with  a  thousand  allusions.  Precisely 
so  in  the  matter  more  immediately  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  gradation.  A 
man  in  a  state  of  excitement  talks  in  vivid 
language,  and  even  sets  his  words  to  a  rough 
natural  music,  his  voice  swelling  or  trembling 
with  its  burthen,  though  falling  short  of  song. 
But  in  the  literary  repetition  of  a  scene  na¬ 
ture  suggests  a  new  set  of  properties,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  entire  difference  between  the 
mind  in  the  primary  and  the  mind  in  the  se* 
condary  attitude  ;  and  a  literal  report  would 
be  found  to  defeat  the  very  end  in  view,  and  to 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  literal  copy  in 
painting.  Even  in  prose  narration  there  must 
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be  a  more  select  and  coherent  langua^  than 
served  in  the  primary  act  of  passion  as  well 
as  a  more  melodious  music.  And  when 
moved  to  a  still  higher  flight,  the  story  lifts  it-* 
self  into  metre — availing  itself  of  a  device  sane* 
tioned  by  an  origin  in  some  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  monuments  of  the  ancient  human  soul — 
then,  in  exchange  for  certain  advantages  it 
submits  to  restrictions  that  come  along  with 
them.  Finally,  if  the  charm  of  rhyme  be  de¬ 
sired,  this  too  must  be  purchased  by  further 
and  inevitable  concessions.  Thus,  we  repeat, 
there  is  a  gradation.  In  prose  narration  lan¬ 
guage  is  conditioned  by  a  more  complex  set 
of  necessities  than  in  actual  experience  ;  in 
metrical  narration  the  conditions  are  more 
complex  still,  so  that,  if  the  speech  were  of 
marble  before,  there  must  now  be  speech  of 
jasper  ;  and,  lastly,  in  rhyme  the  conditions 
compel  the  thought  through  so  fine  a  passage 
that  the  words  it  chooses  must  be  opals  and 
rubies. — Professor  Masson. 

Mr.  Roskin  o.n  Railway  Travelling. — Of 
modern  machinery  for  locomotion,  my  readers, 
I  suppose,  thought  me  writing  in  ill-temper 
when  I  said,  in  one  of  the  letters  on  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Scott,  “  infernal  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion  ?”  Indeed,  I  am  always  compelled  to 
write,  as  always  compelled  to  live,  in  ill-tem¬ 
per.  But  I  never  set  down  a  single  word  but 
with  the  serenest  purpose.  I  meant  “  infer¬ 
nal"  in  the  most  perfect  sense  the  word  will 
bear.  For  instance,  the  town  of  Ulverstoneis 
twelve  miles  from  me,  by  four  miles  of  moun¬ 
tain  road  beside  Coniston  lake,  three  through 
a  pastoral  valley,  five  by  the  seaside.  A 
healthier  or  lovelier  walk  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  In  old  times,  if  a  Coniston  peasant 
had  any  business  at  Ulverstone,  he  walked  to 
Ulverstone  ;  spent  nothing  but  shoe-leather  on 
the  road,  drank  at  the  streams,  and  if  he  spent 
a  couple  of  batz  when  he  got  to  Ulverstone, 
“  it  was  the  end  of  the  world.”  But  now,  he 
would  never  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  ! 
He  first  walks  three  miles  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion,  to  a  railroad  station,  and  then  travels  by 
railroad  twenty-four  miles  to  Ulverstone,  pay¬ 
ing  two  shillings  fare.  During  the  twenty-four 
miles  transit  he  is  idle,  dusty,  stupid  ;  and  ei¬ 
ther  more  hot  or  cold  than  is  pleasant  to  him. 
In  either  case  he  drinks  beer  at  two  or  three 
of  the  stations,  passes  his  time,  between  them, 
with  anybody  he  can  find,  in  talking  without 
having  anything  to  talk  of  ;  and  such  talk  al¬ 
ways  becomes  vicious.  He  arrives  at  Ulver¬ 
stone,  jaded,  half  drunk,  and  otherwise  demo¬ 
ralised,  and  three  shillings,  at  least,  poorer 
than  in  the  morning.  Of  that  sum,  a  shilling 
has  gone  for  beer,  threepence  to  a  railway 
shareholder,  threepence  in  coals,  and  eigh- 
teenpcnce  has  been  spent  in  employing 


strong  men  in  the  vile  mechanical  work  of 
making  and  driving  a  machine,  instead  of  his 
own  legs,  to  carry  the  drunken  lout.  The  re¬ 
sults,  absolute  loss  and  demoralisation  to  the 
poor,  on  all  sides,  and  iniquitous  gain  to  the 
rich.  Fancy,  if  you  saw  the  railway  officials 
actually  employed  in  carrying  the  country¬ 
men  bodily  on  their  backs  to  Ulverstone, 
what  you  would  think  of  the  business  !  And 
because  they  waste  ever  so  much  iron  and  fuel 
besides  to  do  it,  you  think  it  a  profitable  one  ! 
— Fors  Clavigem  for  A  ugnst. 

The  Shah  at  Home. — The  palace  has  an 
element  of  the  picturesque  in  exterior,  and  is 
distinguished  by  comparatively  high  towers 
rising  behind  the  wide  square,  witn  its  low 
buildings,  tank,  and  gardens.  On  first  arrival. 
Her  Majesty's  Minister,  the  Oriental  Secretary, 
and  I,  were  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  at  the 
top  of  which  we  found  three  vacant  chairs,  as 
it  were,  inviting  us :  two,  placed  lower  down 
the  apartment,  were  already  filled  by  Persians 
in  respectable  drab  "abas,"  or  long  cloaks. 
After  seating  ourselves,  we  remained  for  some 
time  in  silent  contemplation  of  odd  old  por¬ 
traits  and  pictures  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered.  The  first  resembled  the  short-haired 
beauties  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  the 
Sylvias  and  Perditas  of  later  reigns.  The 
second  were  varied,  European  or  Asiatic. 
Among  them  was  a  group,  in  which  the  Virgin 
and  infant  Saviour  were  conspicuous.  There 
was  also  a  banquet  reminding  one  of  the  Don 
Quixote  and  Dulcinea  period.  When  we  had 
made  a  fair  inspection  of  the  subjects  gene¬ 
rally,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  came  in 
and  took  his  scat  next  Mr.  Alison  ;  offering 
an  explanation  for  his  previous  absence,  by 
the  statement  that  the  Russian  Minister  was 
still  in  conference  with  the  Shah.  In  about 
half  an  hour  more  we  were  summoned  to  the 
royal  presence,  and  immediately  put  ourselves 
in  movement.  On  our  way  we  met  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Imperial  Envoy  in  full  diplomatic  uni¬ 
form,  attended  by  an  attach/  similarly  attired. 
W'e  walked  through  courts,  flowers,  water¬ 
courses,  tanks,  and  so  forth,  till  we  came  to 
the  royal  locale.  Here  we  took  the  cue  from 
our  Persian  fugleman  for  the  first  mark  of 
acknowledgment,  or  performance  of  the  old 
regulation  military  salute.  It  was  given  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  king  sitting  in  his  sitting- 
room,  as  on  a  stage,  with  the  curtain  drawn 
aside.  On  we  went  a  few  paces:  then  salute 
the  second.  The  regard  which  met  us  was, 
perhaps,  more  instructive  than  encouraging 
for  d/butants.  We  next  entered  a  doorway 
and  ascended  a  few  steps,  turned  to  the  left, 
came  into  a  small  room  with  a  curtain,  which 
we  lifted  and  passed  on  into  another  room, 
where  salute  the  third  was  made  in  the  joyal 
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presence.  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  sat  down 
as  provided  by  treaty,  and  the  secretary  pro* 
ceeded  to  interpret  the  brief  conversation 
which  ensued.  His  Excellency  soon  took 
occasion  to  bring  me  forward,  and  after  I  had 
replied  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  his 
Majesty,  chiefly  relating  to  my  proposed  jour* 
ney  eastward,  and  evincing  somewhat  of  kind¬ 
ness  as  of  courtesy,  leave  was  asked  and  taken, 
and  the  withdrawal  salute  closed  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  observances  of  the  day. —  TeUgrapk  and 
Travel. 

Russian  Bank-Notes. — At  Viazniki,  which 
is  famous  for  its  linen,  we  had  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  here  our  German,  none  the  cleaner 
for  his  night's  repose,  sent  us  coffee  and  rolls. 
All  the  people  turned  out  of  their  carriages 
to  stretch  themselves,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them,  one  after  another,  dip  their  heads 
into  tubs  of  water  which  were  placed  in  a  row 
for  that  purpose.  The  operation  must  have 
been  very  refreshing,  and  we,  longed  to  follow 
their  example.  It  was  six  o’clock,  but  the 
train  was  long  and  heavy,  and  we  were  still 
two  hours  from  our  destination.  To  beguile 
the  time,  our  friend  drew  out  a  large  pocket- 
book,  which  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to 
burst,  and  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  seen  any 
Russian  bank-notes.  On  hearing  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  was  limited,  he  showed  us 
some  of  extraordinary  size — for,  the  larger  the 
sum  represented,  the  bigger  the  paper.  These 
notes  were  beautifully  engraved  with  scrolls 
and  the  heads  of  deceased  sovereigns,  among 
whom  was  Peter  with  his  fierce  eyes,  and 
Catherine  with  her  strapping  shoulders.  Our 
friend  told  us  that  the  paper  money  so  profuse¬ 
ly  issued  in  her  reign  had  suffered  such  de¬ 
preciation  that,  when  called  in  in  the  year  1835, 
it  was  only  worth  a  quarter  of  the  original  sum. 
At  present  the  paper  and  the  silver  rouble  are 
of  the  same  value.  We  opened  our  eyes  at 
the  number  of  notes  produced  by  our  Jew, 
Smiling  at  our  surprise,  he  said  : — “  Ah,  ladies, 
this  handful  is  nothing  to  the  sum  I  have 
about  me.  Feel  my  coat ;  it  is  thickly  lined 
throughout  with  paper  money  and,  truly, 
the  old  brown  cloth  -was  stiff  with  its  precious 
burden.  The  crisp  notes  crackled  as  he 
stroked  it  down.  Now  we  understood  why 
he  had  been  anxious  to  travel  with  ladies  only. 
—  Through  Russia.  By  Mrs.  Guthrie. 

The  Snow  Plains  of  Central  Asia. — The 
days  pass — some  in  wild  fierce  storms  of 
snow  and  sleet,  that  howl  around  us  as 
though  all  the  demons  of  the  steppe  were  up 
in  arms,  some  in  bright  sunshine,  whose  in* 
tolerable  glare  blinds  us  and  blisters  our 
faces.  From  time  to  time  we  drive  down  into 
darksome  underground  holes,  hot  and  reek* 
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ing,  hover  around  the  steaming  samovar, 
pouring  down  oceans  of  boiling  tea  ;  then  out 
on  the  silent  steppe  again  to  continue  the 
weary  struggle.  There  are  nights  when  we 
awaken  from  a  half-frozen  sleep,  and  remem¬ 
ber  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  re¬ 
gions  of  Asia,  and  see  nothing  but  the  wide 
snowy  steppe,  silent  and  ghostly  in  the  spec¬ 
tral  moonlight.  For  miles  and  miles  there  is 
no  human  habitation,  but  the  burrow-like 
stations  somewhere  far  ahead,  buried  under 
the  snow,  as  though  crushed  into  flatness  by 
the  grim  uniformity  above.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  strangely  oppressive  and  awful  in  the 
changeless  monotony  of  these  wide,  snowy 
plains,  level  as  a  floor,  where  for  days  and 
weeks  you  see  nothing  but  snow  and  sky ; 
where  you  are  the  moving  centre  of  a  horizon- 
bounded  plain  that  seems  to  move  with  you, 
and  hang  upon  you,  and  weigh  you  down 
like  a  monstrous  millstone.  There  is  the 
breadth  and  loneliness  of  the  ocean  without  its 
movement,  the  cold  and  icy  silence  of  the 
arctic  regions,  without  the  glory  of  the  arctic 
nights  or  the  grandeur  of  the  arctic  mountains 
— the  silent  desolation  of  an  unpeopled 
world.  Those  broad,  level,  snowy  plains, 
over  which  the  Icy  winds  from  Northern  Si¬ 
beria  come  rushing  down  in  furious  blasts 
with  an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  a  thousand 
miles,  and  drive  the  snow  about  in  whirlwinds 
that  go  scudding  over  the  plain  like  giant 
spectres ;  the  short  days  of  sunshine,  when 
the  glare  on  the  snow  dazzles  and  burns  ;  the 
long  cold  nights  passed  in  a  half-frozen,  half- 
somnolent  state,  with  the  tired  beasts  trudging 
wearily  forward  ; — I  shiver  now  at  the  bare  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  all. — Campaipting  on  the 
OxMs,  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.  By  J.  A.  Mac~ 
Gahan. 

A  New  Poet  of  Doubt. — The  admirers  of 
Leopardi,  of  Shelley,  of  Richter’s  “  Dream,"  of 
picturesque  melancholy,  sonorous  despair,  and 
the  sombre  philosophy  which  finds  moral 
consolation  in  atheism,  may  be  interested  to 
know  of  a  really  remarkable  poem,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  numbers  of  the  Natiorud  Rt~ 
former  (March  22,  April  12,  April  26,  and  May 
9).  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  akin  to  that  of 
Leopardi,  but  the  writer  (who  uses  the  signa¬ 
ture  B.  V.)  has  thought  out  his  philosophy  of 
the  universe  in  more  detail,  and  presents  it  by 
the  help  of  wider  range  of  illustration  and 
imagery.  The  versification  in  places  recalls  , 
Shelley  more  nearly  than  any  other  well-known 
author,  but  it  is  only  a  passing  resemblance  of 
the  sweet,  fluent  cadence,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem  (about  1,500  lines)  the  ori¬ 
ginality  of  the  writer  is  as  unquestionable  as 
his  power.  The  work  is  called  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night,  mA  is  simply  a  series  of  vi- 
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sions  representing  the  despair  of  minds  doom¬ 
ed  by  their  own  constitution  to  revolve, 
through  a  dark  dream-like  life,  round  the 
ruined  shrines  of  “  dead  Faith,  dead  Love, 
dead  Hope.”  But  the  poetical  merits  of  the 
whole  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
truth  or  morality  of  the  general  thesis.  The 
following  stanzas  are  near  the  end  :  a  shorter 
quotation  would  hardly  do  the  author  justice  : 

“  I  sat  m  e  weary  on  a  pillar’s  base. 

And  leaned  against  the  shaft  ;  for  broad  moonlight 
O'erflowed  the  peacefulness  of  cloistered  space, 

A  shore  of  shadow  slanting  from  the  right ; 

The  great  cathedral's  western  front  stood  there, 

A  wave-worn  rocic  in  that  calm  sea  of  air. 

"  Before  it,  opposite  my  place  of  rest. 

Two  figures  faced  each  other,  large,  austere  ; 

A  couchant  sphinx  in  shadow  to  the  breast, 

An  angel  standing  in  the  moonlight  clear  ; 

So  mighty  by  magnificence  of  form, 

They  were  not  dwarfed  beneath  that  mass  enorm. 

“  Upon  the  cross-hilt  of  a  naked  sword 

The  angel's  hands,  as  prompt  to  smite,  were  held  ; 
His  vigilant  intense  regard  was  pottred 
Upon  the  creature  placidly  unquclled, 

Whose  front  was  set  at  level  gaae  which  took 
No  heed  of  aught,  a  solemn  trance-like  look. 

“  And  as  I  pondered  these  opposM  shapes. 

My  eyelids  sank  in  stupor,  that  dull  swoon 
Which  drugs  and  with  a  leaden  mantle  drapes 
The  outworn  to  worst  weariness.  But  soon 
A  sharp  and  clashing  noise  the  stillness  broke. 

And  60m  the  evil  lethargy  I  woke. 

“  The  angel's  wings  had  fallen,  stone  on  stone, 

And  lay  there  shattered  ;  hence  the  sudden  sound  ; 

A  warrior  leaning  on  his  ssrord  alone 
Now  watched  the  sphinx  rrith  that  regard  profound  ; 
The  sphinx  unchanged  looked  forthright,  as  aware 
Of  nothing  in  the  vast  abym  of  air. 

*'  Again  I  sank  in  that  repose  unsweet, 

Again  a  clashing  noise  my  slumber  rent ; 

The  warrior's  sword  lay  broken  at  his  feet ; 

An  unarmed  man  with  raised  hands  impotent 
Now  stood  before  the  sphinx,  which  ever  kept 
Such  mien  as  if  with  open  eyes  it  slept. 

“  My  eyelids  sank  in  spite  of  wonder  grown ; 

A  louder  crash  upstartled  me  in  dread ; 

The  man  had  fallen  forward,  stone  on  stene. 

And  lay  there  shattered,  with  his  trunkless  head 
Between  the  monster’s  large  quiescent  paws. 

Beneath  its  grand  front  changeless  as  life’s  laws. 

**  The  moon  had  circled  westward  full  and  bright. 

And  made  the  temple-front  a  mystic  dream. 

And  bathed  the  whole  enclosure  with  its  light. 

The  ssrorded  angel's  wrecks,  the  sphinx  supreme : 

I  pondered  long  that  calm  majestic  fkce 
Whose  vision  seemed  of  infinite  void  space.” 

England’s  Decadence. — Have  you  seen  the 
strange  comment  on  Carlyle’s  letter  of  some 
months  ago,  in  which  he  prophesied  evil  things 
to  come,  if  England  still  persisted  in  doing 
her  work  “ill,  swiftly,  and  mendaciously”? 
Our  export  trade,  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year,  shows  a  decrease  of  just  eight  mil¬ 
lions  !  The  newspapers  note,  with  a  horrified 
amazement,  that  the  continental  nations  de¬ 


cline  dealing  any  longer  at  the  “  old  shop,” 
and  fall  back  on  home  products,  and  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  reference  to  the  capital  and  labor 
question.  Carlyle  foresaw  Germany’s  future, 
and  told  us  plainly  of  it ;  he  foresees  England's 
decadence,  and  warns  us  just  as  plainly  of 
that;  and  the  price  we  have  already  paid, 
in  this  year  of  grace  1874,  for  telling  him 
to  hold  his  tongue,  is  just  eight  millions. — 
Letter  in  Fors  Clavigera. 

The  Dwellers  by  Etna. — The  people  have  a 
sorrow-smitten  and  stern  aspect.  Some  of  the 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  grand  and  haugh¬ 
ty,  with  the  cast-bronze  countenance  of  Roman 
emperors.  But  the  old  men  bear  rigid  faces 
of  carved  basalt,  gazing  fixedly  before  them  as 
though,  at  some  time  or  other  in  their  past 
lives,  they  had  met  Medusa  ;  and  truly  Etna 
in  eruption  is  a  Gorgon,  which  their  ancestors 
have  oftentimes  seen  shuddering,  and  fled  from 
terror-frozen.  The  white-haired  old  women 
pipng  their  spindle  or  distaff,  or  meditating  in 
grim  solitude,  sit  with  the  sinister  set  features 
of  Fates  by  their  doorways.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  rarely  seen  to  smile :  they  open 
hard,  black-beaded  eyes  upon  a  world  in  which 
there  is  nothing  for  them  but  endurance  or  the 
fierceness  of  passions  that  delight  in  blood. 
Strangely  different  are  these  dwellers  on  the 
sides  of  Etna  from  the  voluble,  lithe  sailors  of 
Sciacca  or  Mazara,  with  their  sunburnt  skins 
and  many-colored  garments. — Sketches  in  Italy, 
and  Greece.  By  yohn  Addington  Symonds. 

PRAYER. 

Thbv  chide  us  for  praying — half  in  scorn, 

And  half  in  sadness — pointing  to  their  light 
Of  newly  risen  knowledge,  whose  clear  dawn 
Scatters  the  ghostly  phantoms  of  our  night. 

Which  are  have  made  our  gods  and  knelt  before. 

And  their  cold  mockery  wrongs  our  praying  less 
Than  we  wrong  Prayer,  who  pray  for  earthly  store 
Of  health  and  wealth  and  mortal  happiness. 

Prayer  is  no  child  of  fleeting  hopes  and  fears. 

But  of  the  inmost  heart's  eternity. 

That  with  dim,  passioiute  striving  all  its  years. 

Yearns  after  God  and  cries  for  light  to  see. 

And  there's  one  prayer  no  scorn  can  ever  move. 

The  endless  prayer  of  a  long  life  of  love. 

.  E.  G.  A.  Holmbs. 

SONNET. 

Lifb  stayed  for  me  within  a  breach  of  days. 

Sundered  athwart  the  gray  and  rocky  years  : 
Above,  the  day  was  dim  to  me  for  fears 
And  memories  of  the  many-chasmed  ways 
Through  which  my  feet  had  striven.  At  amaze. 
Awhile,  I  stood  and  listened  with  wide  ears. 

As  for  the  coming  of  tome  Fate  that  nears. 

At  last,  athwart  the  moon-mist  and  the  haze. 

The  haggard  earth  lay  speechless  at  my  feet ; 

But  as  I  waited,  suddenly  there  came 
Within  me  at  the  flowering  of  a  flame. 

And  like  the  mystic  bud,  that  bursts  to  meet 
Its  hundredth  spring  with  thunder  and  acclaim, 

Love  flosrered  upon  me,  terrible  and  sweet. 

JoHM  Pavnb. 
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